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TO 

MY SISTERS, ELISE AND GERALDINE 

TO 
UNA BLAIR, FLORENCE WELLS 

AND 

MATILDA ROWAN 

WHO FOR THE SAKE OF GOD BORE WITH ME 

FOR TEN YEARS 

IN ALL GRATITUDE I DEDICATE THIS LITTLE BOOK 

WHICH IS VIRTUALLY 

AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR WORK 



PREFACE 



TO tboee who know the work of the Wincheeter 
College iliBsion I need offer no e^planatloQ why 
this little book is wntten, and no apology for the scrappy 
and imperfect manner of the writing. But if it falls into 
the hands of those who do not know as, I would plead 
aa an excuse for ite many imperfectionB, that it was 
written m the odd moments seized out of a very busy 
I«entr in which I was preaching ten cours&a of aennons 
a week, striving to collect money to pay off the debt 
of £3,090, incurred on the Mission, for which I am 
responaible. I pray that these readers will discover 
that MiBsion work Uke ours, for which so many great 
cities in England are ciying out, is not only the easiest 
of all religious work to do^ but Is far more satisfying 
in the doing ; and I desire to create a great sympathy 
for the poor folk at S. Agatha's who were compelled, 
as they were oroBsing the stream from an old church 
intiO a new one — the moat critical moment of thmr 
pEirochial esiatonce — to swop horaes^ because a new 
commander diecovered that the methods of their old 
one were not quite orthodox. 
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A PORTSMOUTH SLUM 



iJb^ Hppotntment 

IFEAE the tdtle of thia little book is almost a libel ; 
but, as the parent often looks upon the grown-up 
son as if he were still a child, ao do my thoughts ever 
go back to the infancy of our work, and S. Agatha's is 
a slum district in my mind. Though we have largely 
lost the outward visible aigas of Blumdom^, poverty, of 
course, remains— it always wiU — but utter hopeless- 
ness and callous depravity have, in a large measure, 
passed away^ not merely from our people* but from our 
very streets. 

We are a curious little island in this great town ol 
Portsmouth. The Unicorn Road, leading to the Dock- 
yard, the Edinburgh Roadj leading to Portaea, and the 
Commercial Road — the main artery of all the traffic of 
the town — form a kind of irregular square, with the 
Dockyard wall aa a base; and if it were not that 
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CfaolaUe Street, which in happier days used to be 
"Bloody Row/' from the number of butchers' 
m it, and alaugbter-hou&es behind it, is the 
which the Dockyard men mostly uee in 
their homes, we should be almost aD unknown 
tft/L Hub kind of isolation is one of the diMcultiee 
i^iidi the municipal authorities have had to face In 
Portamoutb the great city they desire to see it 
ia composed of four separate towns. 
Portaoouth and Portsea — the former thronged 
vitb aoldkffs, ti^a latter with sailors — High Street, 
Bg a kind of parade ground ; the Hard, 
A kind of inland quarter-deck — burst their 
tb<e moata were removed, they developed, 
«B fli» fine hand, into Southsea^ inhabited mostly by 
htU-fitf officers, with many hotels and lodging-housea, 
and, in the other direction, into Landport and KingBtOD^ 
moetly by artisauB in the Dockyaid. TMa 
town, with its different, and often con- 
ikiing, int^reets, with an extraordinarily rapid increase 
ti p^mlatioHf wiib its absence of wealthy people, 
ttid wtih hardly any manufactorieB, has been a very 
dilfieolt ma>^ out of which to create a really united 
city; and yet the progrees which has been made even 
in my ten years has been very wonderful. South&ea 
bfts become a beautiful and fashionable watering-place ; 
we have a splendid Town Hall and People's Park ; the 
electric light ha« been most eficieutly installed; the 
School Board has created through the town maiiy 
magnificent schools ; and when an attempt, which 
has been btiguu, is completed, of removing some of 
the slums which disgraced Portsmouth and Portsea^ 
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the town will become in some true sense wortbj of its 
great historic intereBt, 

All these change have hju^j affected our little 
district. The etreets are, moat of them, very narrow 
and quaint, named after great admirak and sea-battlea, 
with old-world, red- tiled roofs, and interiors almost like 
the cabins of ships — many times I have stuck in a 
stairca.s€, and could not go up or down till pulled from 
below — with the far-off scent of the sea coming over 
the mud of the harbour, and every now and then the 
boom of a cannon, or the shrill Bhhek of the siren; 
sailors everywhere, sometimes fighting, sometimes 
courtiug, nearly always laughing and good-humoured, 
except when afraid that they have broken their leave 
^-our chief joy, alas I oftentimes our greatest danger, 
I remember well how, the &rst night I made acquaint- 
ance with it, their uniforms and rolling gait redeemed 
from its squalor and commonplace this poor little 
district, with its eleven hundred little houses and ita 
fifty-two public-houses. Charlotte Street was, from 
end to end, an open fair; cheap-jacks screaming; 
laughing crowds round them, never seeming to buy; 
women, straggling under the weight of a baby, trying 
to get the Sunday dinner a little cheaper because 
things had begun to get stale; great louts of lada 
standing at the corners — you can guess from their 
faces the kind of stories they are telling; then some 
piece of horse-play^ necessitating a sudden rush through 
the crowd, many a cuff and many a blow, but hardly 
any iH-nature ; slatternly women creeping out of some 
little public-house. But why try and describe it to 
you % You have seen many such spots in any of our 
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large towna In mj mind was but one single thought! 
- — "God has sent me to teach these people that they 
Hia children, and that, therefore, they are priceless 
is His eje^r 

1 think if I had paid this visit before I accepted the 
Mumoti, I never should have accepted it The shrill 
gsirtj was a revelation to me of utter hopelessness, 
«uch as I had never imagined before* I was very 
aeedj, too, at the time. I had left London soon after 
Bishop Jaekson'B death — the death of a hishop seems 
ever to be my note of warning. Dr. Fearon had heard 
Tery kind things about me from Bishop Walabam How, 
ajid I think aome old Wykeharaista at New College 
and Magdalen muat have told him about me too. But 
I certainly was never more surprised in my life than 
when I got his letter asking me to go and see him. 
An interview with a Headmaster, the very idea of hia 
rtndy^ filled me with alarm. Memones of Dr, Butler's 
■todj at Harrow came back with no pleasant Bugges- 
tions, Yet I date from that interview with Dr, Fearon 
ten years of the happiest life that I can imagine 
poftfiible for anyone* How large a part of that happi- 
nesa Winchester has contributed, this little hook will 
tell« I felt from that moment tfiat^ if the Mission 
was to be worthy of its name, it muat achieve amongst 
Missions a place second to none. Even in that first 
visit, three facts about Winchester struck me — its 
airaplicity, its unity^ its solidity. These three notes 
we have tried to translate into Landport. It was 
three months after this visit that I first saw Win- 
chester men at home. Yet looking hack I seem to 
have stepped at once from Dr. Fearon's study into the 
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great Hall of College, so entirely in my mind was 
Dr, Fearon*8 offer of the Mission finally ratified by the 
men. Dr. linklater, with great kiadness, came to 
introduce me to them. One of the danB said to me, 
as we went into the Hall, " linklater has taken oil oup 
hearte by storm," and that was no more than the 
truth — 1 saw it in their faces, I heard it in their 
cheers. Is there any discordant note so full of 
harmony and music as the cheers of schoolboys ? And 
in some true sense those cheers are still ringing in my 
ears; they have been my incentire in the hour of 
sloth, my rest in the hour of weariness, ever since. 

I do not think I dreaded the interview with the 
Bishop at Famham nearly bo much aa that with 
Dr. Fearon, I had known many Bishops, but no Head- 
master before. And, cnrioualy^ Dr. Harold Browne 
revealed to me the very three notes I had discovered 
at Winchester — most simple, most balanced, moat solid. 
I felt ho had heard strange stones about me. Indeed, 
I think at first he was more nervous than I was, But 
when I saw the overwhelming weight which Ports- 
mouth seemed to be to him, when he told me how it 
was always in his prayers and in his heart, and when, 
though he hoped I would not do anything foolishj he 
left me full liberty of operation, saying that hia one 
hope, as far as we were concerned, was that the 
splendid work, which Dr. Linklater had begun, might 
be consolidated and perfected^ I left Famham Castle 
with a great increase of courage and hopefulness, 
though I had to pawn my watch to pay for a bed, as I 
could not get home that night If for a moment 
daring the interview I had wondered why a heart ao 
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occupied with his enormoua diocese had such a latge 
part of it sacred to Portsmouth, the work and energy 
of Sister Eicma, the head of the Deacsonesaes, sub- 
sequently explained to me this interest. She has had 
more than any other single person to do with the 
bettering of Portsmouth. Its sins and sorrows had 
burned so deeply into her heart, that she could not fail 
to create in anyone, who saw her constantly, a reilec- 
tion of her own feelings. The Eiahop having placed 
her and her community there, was in constant com- 
munication with her. A Commission, too, had just 
reported to his Lordship on the state of the town. 
Its most prominent memhers were Mr John Pares and 
Admiral Hornby, the former still a most earnest 
defender of all that makes for righteousness in 
Portsmouth ; the latter, alas ! called from the midst 
of his many labours, but who, as ft sailor knowing 
every inch of Porteea^ had influenced not only the 
Admiralty, hut all thinking men with the thought that 
something needed doing in Portsmouth. 

These two ordeala past, a worse one remained. 1 
had to hear from Dr. linklater's own lips the ideals he 
had created for the Landport Mission. He had sent 
me some of his reports ; they were enough to frighten 
anyone from trying to follow in his footsteps. He had 
had efficient helpers ; those I had yet to discover. He 
was a persoTKZ grata with the I^aval and Military 
authorities; this, I was sure, I never would be. He 
had a tact in dealing with people ahnoBt unique, and 
a personal inf uence which remains in the hearts of 
many S. Agatha's people still, though he has hardly 
been in Landport for ten years^ emd a buoyancy and 
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hopefulness which disappointiueut seemed to increase, 
and even illness could not abate. When I tried to 
square my memory of the Saturday night which I had 
seen in Charlotte Street with his ideals^ no problem in 
mathematica ever Beemed bo impossibla 

I had never had the pleasure of seeing Imn, but 
directly I arrived at the railway station I knew him. 
" I cannot talk to you herej" he said ; " let ub get back 
into the train again, and go to Bowland'a Castle, 
I don't want you to aee Landport as it is j I want you 
to aee it as I desire it to be." 

There is an avenue of trees — you can see it from the 
train, just before you get into Kowland's Castle, I 
suppose that once it led up to some great mansion, but 
now it seems to stand alone, and it dominates the 
whole country. 

" I want you to promise," he said, " that you will 
come here once a week ; better still, take a walk over 
these downs for four or five miles ; better still, sleep in 
the pure country air, if possible, once a week " 

I believe if I had made time to keep this as a rule 
of my life, our work at Landport would have been far 
more successfully fulfilled. The plan of oampaign^^ — 
the best manner of working it out in detail — is not 
possible in the strife of the battle and the tumult of 
the confiict ; this is what he wanted me to learn. One 
by one, as he talked them over, his ideals already 
eeemed to have taken form — a great church with a 
staff of clergy, dignified services, efficient preaching, 
a centre of Catholic devotion, making its way through 
all the different strata of Portsmouth society; a free 
school for the children of the pariah, a high school for 
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those of a better class ; eocid work of all kinds and 
descriptions, with one single intentionj the drawing 
together into one Christian family all kinds and 
classes; real homes lor soldiers and sailora, in which 
they might be equipped with that armour which alone 
could make them victorious in their hours of tempta- 
tion ; above all, to make Winchester rejoice^ ahare^ and 
understand every part of the work And then, as we 
hurried back to Portsmouth, he said^ " Now you will 
see what we have already achieved." 

And so, from the ideal to the real^ to S. Agatha's 
with its chancel screened oJF» its walls covered with 
rehgious pictures, all fresh and new^ loving hands 
having psdnted Christian emblems all over it, good- 
nature and fun beaming from every face^for Dr. Link- 
later had gathered those connected with the church to 
meet me — with a joke for one, and a clout for another, 
we passed along, until we reached the centre of the 
room, and then — " Here is your new clergyman. What 
do you think of him?" 

One of my chief causes of thankfulness to-day is 
that many of those in S» Agatha's that night are still 
Sunday School teachers, on the altar, and earnest 
communicants. 

As I celebrated the Holy Communion the next 
morning, with the dehrU of the party still round me, 
though some attempt had been made to clear it away,, 
I was lost in amazement at my own presumption in 
daring to undertake a work which seemed at that 
moment so impossible. 
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I DID not really begin my work till September 29th, 
1835, but as Dr. linklater wanted to go away, I 
came down to belp on Simdaya, and, thereforep I had 
the opporttmity of learning something about the 
district before my work really began. A very wiaa 
priest once said to me, "Don't make plana for your 
parish, let your parish make plans for itself/' These 
six weeks were invaluable, letting me hear the parish 
voiceSj and try to discover its plana. Two notes were 
always making themselvea heard; one was the poverty, 
the other was the sin. And surely they explained 
each other; they were sinful as a rule, because they 
were poor, A man who falls from, a height is wounded 
to death, every limb is shattered, every feature dis- 
figured. He who slips on the pavement by a caaual 
chance, pulls himself up, and goes on unhurt. Oh, 
most blessed truth ! our falls in Portsmouth entailed 
no complete desLruction of character, hardly any 
disfigurement at bIL Boys stole, because stealing 
seemed to them the only method of living; men 
were drunken because their stomachs were empty, 
and the public-house was the only cheerful place 
of entertainment, the only home of good fellowship 
and kindliness; girls sinned, becauae their mothers 
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liiid Binnod before them* oftentimes their graadmothere 
too, unconscious of any shame in it^ r^arding it as 
tt noooBHary circumstance of life, if they were to 
livfi at all. The soul unquickenedj the body alone 
ii4 doprftvud, and, therefore, the highest part is still 
CftimMe of the most beautifd development I wish 
1 Imd any words in which I could put this thought 
(luite plainly before you. It liea at the keynote of 
rU mi»iooaxy work, and it is what makes missionary 
work BO full of hope. 

Hy first Sunday afternoon, as I was walking in 
CImnco Street, I saw, for the first time, a Landport 
dance, Two girla, their only clothing a pair of 
gnilcrs' trousers each, and two sailor lads, their only 
clothing the girls' petticoats, were dancing a kind 
of breakdown up and down the Btreet, all the neigh- 
bours looking on amused but unastoniBhed, until one 
oouplej the worse for drink, toppled over. I stepped 
forward to help them up, hut my endeavour was 
evidently looked upon from a hostile point of view, 
for the parish voice waa translated into a shower 
of stones, until the unfaUen sailor cried out, "Don't 
touch the Holy Joa He doesn't look such a bad sort," 
I could not stay to cement our friendship, for the bell 
was ringing for children's service, and, to ray horror, I 
found that some of the children in going to church bad 
^tnessed the whole of this ecene. They evidently 
looked "Upon it as quite a legitimate Sunday after- 
noon's entertainment One little girl, of about eight, 
volunteered the name of the two dancing girls; she 
vras a kind of little servant in the house, though 
she slept two or three doors off, and her only dread 
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was that the return of a sailor, who had more rights in 
the house, might take place before the others had beea 
got rid of* 

You can imagine mj feeling of hopeleaaneas in con- 
ducting a service for children old in the knowledge, if 
not in the habits^ of ein. Poor children, they had not 
been long accustomed to a church of their own ; they 
bad driven theme elves away from the parish church by 
their behaviour. A neighbouring vicar, who kindly 
took them in for a little while, had left them in 
undivided enjoyment of his cliurch, saying to Dr. 
linklater, " I leave my church to you and your 
savage crew" My first attempt reached a climax 
when two boys calmly lighted their pipes and began to 
smoke. One remedy alone seemed possible — to seize 
them by the hack of the neck, and run them out o! 
church, knocking their heads together as bard as I 
eould* Amazed at first into silence, their tongues 
recovered themselves before they reached the door, 
and the rest of the children listened, dehghted, to 
vocabulary which I have seldom heard excelled. We 
had no sooner restored order than the mothers of the 
two lads put in an appearance. As wine is to water, 
so was the conversation of the mothers to their sons'. 
I wish I could have closed the children's ears as 
quickly as I closed the servica But they listened 
with extreme delight^ even following me in a kind of 
procession, headed by the two ladies, to my lodgings. 
The contrast between this, my first procession, and the 
ia&t, which took place when my church was opened, is 
a true measure of the difference which ten yeai^ have 
made. 
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These two little episodes, which Btand out ao plainly 
in my memory, forced upon me the knowledge of our 
shameless sinfuloess, and of our utter lawlessness and 
diflobedience. But was it any wonder that it sbould 
be so? The wages of the majority of the people in 
regular employment were so small that they lived in 
continuous poverty; the lai^r part had no settled 
wages at all, many of them being hawkers, green- 
procere with a capital of five shillings, window cleanera 
in a district where no one wanted their windows 
cleaned, old pensioners past work with a shilling to 
eighteenpence a day, sailors' wives with three or four 
children living upon £2 a month, and soldiers' wives 
married ofif the Btrength with no pay at alL One 
week's sickness of the bread-winners meant a fort- 
Bight's living upon the pawning of clothes and 
furniture, with nothing before them but the work- 
house, and death sooner than that. Of course, there 
were many exceptions to this generalisation, but I am 
speaking of the parish as a whole. Then, temptation 
at almost every door, places where you were always 
welcome, even if you had no money, for there ia 
always somebody to treat you ; places where there are 
always the outward visible signs of rollicking good- 
nature, of mirth and jestj places where the craving of 
the empty stomach can be satisfied, where the crying 
wife and the hungry children may be forgotten ; places 
where, it is only just to add, extraordinary kindness is 
often shown, and help given in the hour of direst need, 
for there is a good and kindly side even to the public^ 
house. Oh, that the bishops had the energy of the 
brewers I Oh, that the clergy had the persistency of 
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the publicans ! Por what had the Church of England 
done for this district? Literally nothing. The 
enormous mother-parish of All Saints had its twenty- 
fieven thousand paxiahionera, one church, one vicar, 
one curate. What even had Konconfonnity done in 
ita more recognised forms ? One chapel, empty, 
minister and congregation having migrated to more 
favoured climes. But though the priest and Levite 
had passed by, the Good Samaritan had been repre- 
Bented by four little centres of earnest religious 
work, which have flourished during my whole ten 
years, and still are, thank God, working for Him in 
S. Agatha'a district, 

In one of these, the most ecclesiastical, a man, who 
worked six days a week in the Dockyard, laboured 
every night amongst the poor, and preached all day 
Sunday. The influence of this good Mr, Grigg will 
never be forgotten ; many souls bless him in Paradise 
to-day. I shall never foi^et his funeral; it waa the 
most touching sight I ever saw in Portsmouth. His 
example of honest labour, and of a life which proved 
the depth of his religious convictionSj was beyond all 
price in the Dockyard. When you hear people talk 
glibly of orthodoxy, of diaeentj of the exclusive rights 
and privileges of the Churchy I pray you realize how 
many places would be virtually heathen, if the Church 
of England was the only representative of God in 
England. It is quite true that Nonconformity, in its 
more dignified congregations, fails, I think, largely in 
the Blums \ but there is a vast body of unattached 
Christians, or of laymen with their hearts aflame with 
the love of souls, with some kind of quasi-authority 
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from more respectable chapels, preaching the Gospel 
literally without money and without price. Do nob 
Bcoff at it, hecause it does not square with your own 
ideas. It is possible that it may be very faulty in 
itself. But the poor, tired, ignorant soul has no time 
to enter into questions like this, and the name of 
Jesua^ when spoken by a believer, always sounds sweet 
in tlie ears of thoso who hear it. "We cannot hope to 
build churches in every new diBtricti we cannot hope 
to endow parishes, we cannot hope to pay adequat^e 
incomes to University-educated men. But we are the 
Church of England : we are responsible for the Boula of 
every single maHi woman, and cldld. Wliy cannot we 
create an enthusiasm amongsb working men, toiling six 
days in the week, to give the aeventh for the convert 
sion of Bouls ? The instrument may not be polished, 
may not be fitted to speak soft words politely, to 
enunciate theological truths exactly. What does it 
matter? What does it matter? We have as good 
stuff in the Church of England as in any other 
religious body* We have as much love for souls, as 
much self-denial, amongst our people. What hinders 
it ? What represses it ? Tlie freehold, and the 
jealousy of the clergyj the fearfulneas of the bishops 
to make any venture for faith, to allow any work to be 
undertaken that ia not safe, that is not respectable. 

Amid, then, all the sin, poverty, and squalor of 
S. Agatha's district — not a new district, remember, 
which increase of papulation had created, but a district 
of which every house had been built a hundred years 
ago — the only witness for God, until Dr. Linklater 
came, except an endeavour which Mr, Shute, the 
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vicar of S, Michaers, had mode some few years 
before, had been tlie devotion and love of a. few poor 
N"onconf omiia t3. 

I think the ieason, which I cMefiy learned from the 
parish voice, was that Jesiis alone could change the 
characters of men, and that no reformation can take 
phice without this change of character, I realized 
that our Lord, if He had been in my place, would 
have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, healed the 
Bicfc, visited those in prison; above all, removed 
stumbling-blocks from the ways of little childrea 
I knew that we muat try and do the same. I knew 
that their poverty, their nakedness, their ignorance, 
their punishments, were their strongest appeal; that 
He Himself was practically suffering in every one of 
them ; that He was lying at oar door full of sores, 
that we might share the wonderful privilege of healing 
Him. But I learned something more than this, 
that even if I waa able to ameliorate all these 
cixcurastances, to make them all healthy, educated, 
able to earn a good day's wages, I might indeed have 
made it easier to do the one thing needful ; but that 
one tiling would still be undone until they had dis- 
covered that they, by His grace, must cure the ilia 
of the soulj must clothe the nakedness of the spirit, 
that no one could set them free from sin save them- 
selves, and that by His grace. In other words, strive 
as hard as ever you might to improve environment, 
to conquer even heredity, ixnless you have changed 
character, man is bound to remain helpless, though 
his helplessness may conaist ia a new weakness^ 
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Our (Pi^mtmsfuin. 

I HAVE said tbat we came without plana. And yet 
at every step, as we needed it, the Providence of God 
rendered possible the fulMment of the plan, which the 
voice of the parish suggested Bishop Harold Browne 
had evinced conaiderable nervousness, when 1 said I 
should bring my sisters down to Landport, He sug- 
gested that their dress might frighten the people. I 
said I hoped it would not. He intimated other diffi- 
cultiea. But bis face brightened up considerably, when 
I told him that they were fleshly and not rehgious 
sisters, whom I hoped to bring with me The first 
voice of the parish said, " We want Christian women," 
God put it into the heart of three of my sisters, and of 
two dear fiiendfl, who lived with them, to say, " We 
want to go into every house in Landport, to know 
every woman, every girl, every chili" 

Then another voice spoke, not always heard by the 

clergy, though it cries out louder to-day than it ever 

did before, the voice of the hard-headed artisan, the 

voice of the young man who is just beginning to faca 

intellectual struggle, a voice for which the Free 

I Library and the Press are largely responsible. That 

I voice said, "We want an intellectual thinker, who can 

I put deep profound truths into simple words^ who can 

li / 
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answer difficulties without Bu^esting othsra, who 
knows something of that agony of doubt without 
which no soul reaches the summit of faith, and has 
pity and compassion for it." And Grod put it into the 
heart of Charles Oehome to say, *'I want to consecrate 
all my intellect, all my knowledge, to the lessening 
of doubts, to the building up of the faith, amongBt the 
working-men in Landport." 

And yet there was a need of a link between the 
past and the present, of someone to give me true 
advice about Sunday School Teachers, District Visitors, 
Communicants, Choir, all those things which my pre- 
decessor had created ; and God put it into the heart of 
Gordon Wickham, who had worked two years with 
Dr. Linklater, to say, ** Though it will be very difficult 
to stay on under a new r^gimef yet for the sake of the 
paat,, for love of the people, for hope of the future, 
I stay," 

Grod had given ua the workers ; would He also give 
ua the places to live iu ? I was then in lodgings over 
a girls' school in the Commercial Eoad, It was not at 
all a desirable plan. The woman who did for me was 
utterly inadequate. I remember dLBCOvering in cue 
Saturday's dinner the remains of Friday's, for our 
vegetables were gamished with fish-bouee. The 
lodging, too, waa out of the district. Then I took 
a house in Spring Street, where there was a heavy rent 
to pay, a ginger-beer factory on one side, a public- 
house on the other. The difficulty of housing our- 
selves was not the only house difficulty wo had 
to faca Dr. Linklater had started a Men's Club, 
three Boys' Clubs, and a Girla' Club, The rent of 
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premisea to contain these cost over £120 a year, 
the buildings were very uosuited to the purpose, and 
there was a tremendous waste of energy in the 
management of them* I believed that no good daily 
example could be set nntil a clergy house could be 
provided, which would be our people's house as well as 
our own, and no real disciplinary or recreative work 
could be done in clubs until we had proper accom- 
modation, S» Agatha's church, with^ the chancel 
ficreened off, had been used, oa I knew from my 
own experience on my first introduction to the people, 
for enteTtainments of all kinds, teas, theatricals, even 
dances ; but I made up my mind from the first that 
this should never happen again. Eeverence is a 
very difficult virtue, and I am quite sure that the 
remembrance of the entertainments oftentimes marred 
the devotion at religious service. I remember once 
scolding a boy for laughing in church, and he said, 

" I could not help it, I was thinking of Mr. D 

singing 'Johnny Sands.'" The only premises at my 
disposal besides the church were a row of houses, 
which had been purchased as a site for the new 
church. Two standing in Conway Street were less 
picturesque, but rather more commodious than the 
rest;, slate roofs, no red tiles. I thought these could 
be turned into a Mission House, Pulling down the 
middle partitions, lowering the floors of the down- 
stairs rooms, so as to make two good sitting-rooms 
below, and joining the houses by an outside balcony, 
we had our parsonage; not just, perhaps, your idea 
of a parsonage, but the door open all day, no mat 
to remind yon that your boots were dirty, no carpets, 
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and the plainest furuitvire, plenty of space in the 
dining-room to feed all comers, just room enough 
in the kitchen to cook the food; np-stairs four bed- 
rooms to begin our home. 

I hope I have never been jealous of any Christian 
vork done in my parish, but I must confess that there 
la something peculiarly irritating in the music of 
the Salvation Army drum, though I am not sure 
■whether the shrill voice of the Salvation Army lass 
is not worsa I remember one night they out-voiced 
me altogetlter, though I was inside and they outside 
S» Agatha's. By way of consolation someone said 
to me, " We shall have them always with us now, 
for they are just going to buy the Baptiat Chapel 
in ClarenoB Street," I registered a vow that they 
never would. IVhy could I not buy the chapel in 
Clarence Street ? In many ways it was juat suited for 
our purpose. It was a splendid property. The chapel 
itself had a gallery all round, square pewa, three- 
decker pulpit, a font for immersions, and two dead 
ministers buried in the middla Next door waa the 
caretaker's honsej which would juat do for Mr, 
Osborne^ and in the street behind, Chance Street, 
an excellent Sunday School-room, and two cottages. It 
cost me in all over £3000. I had not a penny of 
money, but it waa bo obviously what the parish 
needed, that I knew we were bound to buy it. I 
collected something like £1200 in a very few months, 
and the bank kindly advanced me the balance to pay 
off the trustees, I was fairly intoxicated at the 
purchase ; I even communicated my enthusiasm to 
otherB, so that at Winchester, where I was lectunnp^ 
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the J realised mj idea of a great social centre. Alas, 
when with considerable pomp I ushered the four 
prefects, who were staying with me that week, into 
the buildings they, who very likely had never seea 
a cliapel tefore, said, "Now you have got it, what 
will you do with it ? " I suppose that at the beat 
of timee the chapel of a huadred years ago never 
looked very picturesque, but thia had been closed 
for nearly two years, the grotesque pews were worm- 
eaten, the ridiculons pulpit had an enormous Bible 
Btill upon the ledge, and, with the stagnant water 
Btill in the font, I think we even realised the bones of 
the miniatera. I never felt so crestfallen. "At any 
rate, we can kick down some of the pewa." How 
delightful ia the pleasure of destruction* One after 
ano ther th ey were coming down, until pmd e n ce 
reminded me that they could be sold for something 
better than firewood. 

Of course, there waa the little difficulty at first 
of placing the old cluba in their new home. These 
little old clubs had many jealousies; one bad driven 
out a member, after nearly breaking his head, hecauao 
he would wear a collar, which they wanted to wrench 
oGF his neck, the collar being the outward visible sign 
of reapectability ; one waa so ritualisticj that they 
would not allow anyone to join, who would not 
make the sign of the Cross ; one so depraved, that 
losing all patience with the members who persisted 
in using the most disgusting language in the preaence 
of the lady who managed them, I was compelled to 
chuck their leader downstairs, and almost broke his 
leg. Dear *'Bos8/' how well I remember liim ^ for 
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ao we called him, as he had a cast in his eye, though 
none in his temper, for he forgave me that very night. 
Two virtues were common to them all — utter lawless- 
ness, supreme exelusiveDess. 

We furnished the chtipel with all things necessary 
for a rough gymnasium, tha gallery being used for 
games and b^atelle. The rules were the simplest — 
no gamblingj no bad language, no losing of temper, 
no annoying anybody else. All through the tea 
yeara of use, these four rules have remained as the 
foundation of our management. All sorts and kinds 
of men have tried to manage that gymnasium, with 
varying euceesa, the clergy, the lay-readerSj Oxford 
men^ officers in the Army and Navy. They have 
eulFered all sorts of contumely and wrong, I have 
Been them skilfully lassoed^ arms and legs bound, 
and lashed to the gymnaBium ladder^ or a noo&a 
run under their armpits, and hauled up to the 
ceiling. I have seen them epread-eagled upon the 
vaultiug-horse, with a dance of sav^e Indians whoop- 
ing round them, I have seen all the mattresses ripped 
up and picked to pieces, then strewn over the floor, 
I have seen the bagatelle-tables uaed as points of 
vantage, from which opposing forces sprang at each 
other. I have seen men playing upon the piano with 
their feet, and 1 have known, when no other mischief 
was posBible, the fierce joy of tearing away the front 
of the piano, and strewbg the broken hammers artis- 
tically on the floor. And yet there rises before mo 
the vision of a use in that gymnasium, the chief 
centre of reformation in the parish, of lads who amidsi 
all this diBorder, for the disorder arose merely from 
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epiBodes of high spirits or weak maaagement, gained 
their first lessons of eelf-restraint, and bodilj and 
even mental development ; weak, eicklj lads coming 
to us, illness not always the cause of their weakness^ 
now healthy and strong; bad-tempered sullen brutes 
licked into shape, boya learning the priceless benefit 
of wholesome play, mean unanibitioua people qnivering 
with the passioii of desiring to achieve succesa. How 
often the lad^ just needing the inch to become a soldier^ 
has won it by continuous use of out ladders, how 
often the lad, needing an inch in chest measurement, 
has won it by the use of onr dumb-belk, many a 
regiment, many a gallant ship, could testify to*day. 
How many it has won from the awful fascination 
of the puhlic-housep from the vulgarity and worse 
of the sing-song room, from the delirium of gambling, 
from hideous forms of sins, impossible for those who 
desire to achieve a wholesome mind in a wholeaoms 
body! From all parts of the world, str^^ng, healthy 
eelf-respecfcing men, bless and praise God for the old 
gymnasium in Clarence Street, Some years ago, when 
I waa at Vienna, I was watehing a troupe of acrobats 
in one of the beer-gardens. They had reached their 
final feat by forming themselves into a living ladder, 
when auddenlyj in a kind of ecstasy, I heard the top- 
most boy exclaim, "Don't you see ? there is the Father"; 
and before I knew where I was, three out of the five 
had precipitated themselves, and were clinging round 
me. There are scattered throughout the world to-day 
my brave army of gymnasium boys, hut I believe they 
know that the Father's eye is still on them, and I 
know their love stiU compensates my heart for many 
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of its aorrowB. You say, "Mr, Dolling, werB yoa nob 
very imprudent in spending so muck money on an 
object which was not religious ? What fruib did it 
bring forth in your church ? Did it pay eccle- 
eiasticaUy ? '* I can reckon iu that sense no fruit. 
I do not believe that in that sense it paid. So 
oftentimes, when we hear of the great waste of 
time and energy spent on games at school and 
coUege, we are inc]ined to think it w^asteful, some- 
times to CO udemn i t as being of the Philistine 
character. But anything that is graceful, and done 
with true skill and just precisiouj in itself ministers 
to the highest beauty; anything that teuds to the 
perfecting of the body, to the sweating out of the 
evil humours of discontent ; aiiythiug that cures sloth 
and gives an iucentive to activity, ministers not only 
to the punfying of the body, but to the strengthening 
and increase of the soul. I have heard a mother say, 
" When my boy comes home, he can talk of nothing 
but games." Dear lady, if it is so, thank God; many 
boys talk of things evil and base and enervating. 

The best effort that had been made under the old 
rdgime^ and, I think, the manager who was most 
Bucceseful even in the gymnasium, was my old friend 
Charlie Claxon ; and though stress of work and other 
reasons forced him to give up personal supervision, 
most of the old gymnasium members wiH remember 
him as a true and real friend* 

ne class o f lad baffled all our allureme n ta. 
Standing at the street comers all night, and most 
of the day, we got to know them by sight sooner 
than anybody else in the parish. In East London 
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they had crowded into our club-rooms, and soon be* 
came amenable to order* I suppose one never leams 
that one's own plana always fail, and yet that God 
always baa His owe plan. Late one night I was aent 
for to go to the hospital. An old woman was slowly 
dying of buruB; drink and a paraffin lamp the cause. 
I only knew her by sight, and she did not seem to 
liaten when I prayed ; but, as I stooped down, to try 
and catch any word she might say, she whispered, 
"He didn't do It," and then nodded with her head to a 
boy in the comer of the room. In ^y^ minutes she 
was dead. 

When I had got the eon quieted down in my own 
house, I found that he had come suddenly home, found 
her under the influence of drink, and in some Bcuffla 
the lamp had been upaet. 

Dear Dan, there was not much difficulty afterwards 
in getting hold of bim, but I eoon found it was im- 
possible to help bim eo long as he stayed at home. 
Kot that Dan was to blame, for he would have worked 
if he could ; but no one would employ him, He stands 
as the representative of many thousands, just like 
bimaelf, full of good-nature and recklessness, with no 
habits o! obedience^ discipline, or order. He had 
never learned anything since he left school. It was 
some time before I could venture to emigrate bim, 
and I tbank God for that, for it gave us the oppor- 
tunity of getting him confirmed ; and, in the mean- 
time, he brought — one by one — lots of his mates to 
know us, the most influential of whom, a lad we called 
"Nobby," suggested that our own house was the only 
fitting club-room for his mates. And that really was 
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the solution of the difficultj. Every Sunday night he 
brought, and kept in perfect order, whomsoever ho 
would^ and I trace to Dan and !Nobby the breaking 
up of a gang, unkindly called " The Forty Thieves," 
though very few of them had ever really stolen^ yet a 
real terror to the neiglibonrhood. Dan is at this 
present moment a meet prosperous person in Canada, 
with a wife and family. Nobby is a stoker, I hear 
from both of them from time to time. 

The real difficulty of work like this is that it makes 
tremendous demands on one's own personality, and 
that the laiger part of the expenditure ia in vain. 
And yet on© has no right whatsoever to be astonished 
at this, when we try for a moment to measure all the 
chances that we have had in life^ and then realise that 
these have never had any chance at all. God haa two 
infallible methods of education — He hopes for every- 
one, He lovea everyone ; and yet many live in this 
world for whom no one hopes and whom no one lovea. 
As the Mission work became heavier, I had to 
surrender much of this individual work, and then 
God sent us one who could do it infinitely better than 
we had ever done it ; and, atrangely, it was against all 
my own theorieSr for this time it was a woman who 
was to do it. Night after night I have seen her 
sitting in the midst of those whom decent society 
utterly refuse to help. On our missing a face, she 
would answerj quite simply, " Oh, he haa gone to gaol 
for a little 1 Poor fellow, he cannot help fighting,*' 
Or, "The temptation was too great for him, and he 
took something which did not belong to him," She 
was the first to welcome him after his trouble, to show 

o 
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him that she had forgotten it ; never preaching, never 
teaching, but with infinite tact dealing, in the truest 
sense, with their soula I have prepared many of 
thera for confirmation; I have heard the plain story 
of their whole lives simply and repentantly told; I 
have known them get up at aix o'clock in the morning, 
to go and call each other for Communion; I have 
known them stand any amount of ridicule and tempta- 
tion \ I have seen one stand np for his mate when the 
rest thought he had brought diagrace on her whom 
Ihey call " mother," because he knew that that 
would be *' mother's " wish. I see them come home as 
soldiers and sailors^ and from situations that we have 
got for them at a distance, in the truest sense refined. 
I have given them their Communions after days of 
earnest struggle against sin, or on the mornings of 
their departures; I read as much of their leLters an 
any eye but hera may rea± The world might call 
it almost miraculous^ but it is a miracle that could be 
reproduced in any single place, even the worst, if we 
workers had but those methods of hope and love. 

And God gave me later on another worker, with 
the eamLe m^ethoda, perhaps in an even more difficult 
sphere. All boys from fourteen to sixteen are cruel 
and disagreeable. Passion, soon to find itself expressed 
in their manhood, troubles them^ irritates them, brings 
forth mischief. Where there is the restraint of home 
or school, this is often mitigated, and outwardly the 
boy looks delightful- Where there is no restraint, 
"devilish" is the only adjective that represents him- 
Though the most important class for a clergyman to 
touch, fearing, aa they do, neither God nor maot they 
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remain as a rule untouched. You may cure them 
individually, when they teach the age of twenty, but 
I always kaew that the only sound method of worldng 
woidd be to "pj'eiient*' them. All of ua at different 
times tried our hand on them. All of us failed. I 
cannot speak of our last trial as successful, because it 
only lasted two years, but I beheve in my heart that it 
would have been successful. It called itself a Brigade, 
but it was no more like a Brigade than the Tower 
Hamlets Militia is like the Guards, There waa a 
semblance at first in the way of caps, and belts, and 
pouches, which I paid for, but Dowglasa found that all 
of that waa more or less, as he would call it, " tommy 
rot/' I remember bringing Bome ladies with great 
pomp k) see the drill, when the leader on the left 
flank suddenly beat a hurried retreat, but not before 
we had seen that, in the exertion of stooping, the 
braces which kept together an otherwise disunited 
pair of trousers had given way. They were certainly 
the most ragged, noisy^ and disobedient crew that ever 
a clergyman gathered together. The vision of one 
evening last August is vividly borne in upon my 
memory* Dowglass had had to go up to town for 
the day, and CharUe Davidson, our one-legged 
gymnast, who used to give them instruction, waa 
also away. But the Brigade were not to be thus 
put oE Some of them effected an entrance into the 
gymnasium, and opened the doora for the rest, who 
Bwarmed in and proceeded to turn it upside down. 
Conibeere tried in vain to stem the torrent, and when 
I came in from church utterly tired, Looey, who waa 
rushing out to summon aid, nearly fell into my arms, 
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exclaiming, " Thank God, maBter, you are come. The 
house is being wreckeii" My Budden appearance 
in theix midst produced no effect^ except that the 
missiles, including a leg of the piano, were now 
directed at me. I hurled them all out into Clareuce 
Street, and shut the doors, but three times did they 
burst them open. 

And yet I am quite sure that, given two or three 
years' more work, there would have been tremendous 
results. If the loafer class is ever to be exterminated, 
if that menace to society, the unemployed, is ever to 
disappear from the face of the earth, it will only be 
done by men with large enough heaxts and sufBcient 
faith preventing the loafer. 

In 1886 Mrs. Eichardson — I had rather say Mrs, 
Dick, and I am sure she won't mind — invited me to 
bring a party of mission men to Winchester to spend 
the day in College. About sixty went, I having to 
pay all their railway fares, in eome cases even paying 
them their day's work — false pride on my part, 
because I did not like College to think we had no men 
to go* They broke into the warden's garden, and stole 
his fruit; they climbed over the wall of the bathing-place, 
and laughed at the men who were learning to swim ; 
they tried to kiss the ladies who waited on them ; they 
moat of them got drunk before we went home. Mrs. 
Dick's invitation is as elastic as her own heart. Year 
by year more and more men have wanted to go. This 
year we limited it to a hundred and sixty j we had to 
refuse an equal number. All of them paid their own 
journeys, except a few old men out of work, and Bome 
of the better-off men clubbed together, so that no 
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expense shonld &11 on the Mission. I don't snppoee 
men ever had a more delightful day, I am quite snre 
no ladj ever entertained a more delightful oompanj. 
We visited the cathedral, St Croes, and all the places 
of interest. We had two splendid meala One whole 
day's perfect enjoyment^ everyone sober, not a rude or 
rough word, and yet some of ns were the identical 
people who had gone ten years before, and ail of the 
same clasSy all the Mission's children. 



IV. 

®ttr MomanMnd. 

« T UTTERLY disapprove of any club that takes girls 
JL systematicallj away from their own homes. It 
makes them for the present unmaidenly, and in the 
future bad wives and mothers,*' so a very excellent 
clergyman's wife said to me at the end of one of my 
lectures. I tried to suggest to her that this was not 
q\iite the standard to which she had brought up her 
own daughters ; but she soon answered that by saying, 
"Oh, that's quite different! my girls are ladies." 
Thank Ood I was able to answer her, " My girls are 
ladies too." For in the truest and most real sense 
that is what my sisters, and those who have worked 
with them, have achieved at Landport — ladies in 
appearance and manners, in mind and in heart. It 
has been, of course, a slow and tedious process, some 
disappointments, but surprisingly few as compared 
with the work among boys and men. " How have you 
done it ? " people have often said to me, when sitting 
at one of our dances. My sister answers, " By having 
ideals for them; they soon live up to them." 

The good seed had been sown before we came, more 
efficiently amongst them, I think, than in any other 
parochial work. Dr. Linklater had started a club for 
girls called ''The Social" Almost all the original 
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members, certainly all who are living in Portsmouth, 
belong to it still. Thej alarmed me very much ths 
first time I saw them* I had half expected to ba 
asked to give a short addresa, but I found them in ths 
middle of a game of dumb-erambo. They very kindly 
Boon put me at my ease by telling me that they did 
not tliink my sermons were as good as Dr, Lintlater's, 
but they did it in such a genuine kind way that I could 
not be offended. Most of them, I foimd out, worked 
at the Stay Pactory; some of them were in service, 
and they all either lived in the parish, or had been 
prepared for confirmation by one of the clergy. My 
first great quarrel with them was because I thought 
them too exclusive; and herein ia the chief difference 
betweeu work amongst girls and amongst boya At 
fii*st you must be excluaive ; you have almost reached 
a point of perfection when you can afford not to be so. 
Quite rightly their parents would have objected, and 
they themselves wouSd have lost caete in the factory, 
besides running a real danger themselves. Ah \ how 
often one wishes there was the same public opinion 
amongst men that there is amongst women^ and that 
the shady man had as much difficulty in getting into 
good society as the shady woman. And yet I felt 
how utterly useless our woman^a work would be if 
it remamed at the point of respectability. The very 
stay factories from which these girla came were, in 
those days, places of great temptation. Many of the 
workers were positively badj and even amongst thosa 
who were not leading bad lives there was great 
vulgarity of speech and manner, a want of all 
true refinements All that is changed to-day, and our 
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Portsmouth factory girls are, as a rule, most respectable 
and well-conducted. 

Tliea the Commercial Road and the Southsea 
CommoQ were a perpetual menaca Those places, in 
which the girls delighted to walkj were full not only 
of rollicking, good-natured, thoughtless soldiers aiid 
sailora, but of those most hateful of all living creatures, 
the old^ profligate, the zest of whose pleasure ia the 
innocence of his victim. Many of these girls, too, see 
ain continually in the streets in which they live. 
They see other girls who have no work to do — would 
to God they knew more plainly the awfulnesa of the 
work they do do 1 — able to dress well and go to places 
of amusement continually, while they themselves too 
often are unable to earn enough to keep themselves in 
the actual necessaries of life, with a hundred wretched 
old women ever on the look-out to tell them how 
easily money can be made. Take a walk any night you 
like down the Commercial Boad, and, however preju- 
diced you might be against clubs that keep girls away 
from their own homes, you would be converted. And 
BO our " Social " gradually added to its numberSj became 
courageous enough to take in one and then another 
who really wanted a helping hand, and thus led the 
way for opening two other clubs for younger girlsj 
so that now, I suppose, there are more than a hundred 
girls attending every week. I can never tell what 
1 owe to my elder girls, many of them Sunday School 
teachers and temperance workers, all of them com- 
municants, every one helping a circle of younger girla, 
the truest, purest, most loving friends I have in the 
world. 
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Each club has its nominal lady manager. Miss 
Brown has governed the '* Social*' now for twelve yeara, 
It would be impossible to even measure the love which 
binds these girb together, love which provea iteelf in 
the highest acts of self-deniaL I have known, when 
there was little doing at the factory, a girl lending 
another her good bonnet and jacket to come to church 
in on Sunday, she coming in her workday one, I 
have knownj when another girl was sick, three of them 
arranging to surrender their own night's reat, that 
the sick girl might have aomeone with her at night, 
though the illness lasted over sue weeks* I have 
known a girl going with Miss Dolling into the worst 
Btreet% into the worst houses^ looking for one whom 
we beard had gone astray. This spirit has spread 
even amongat the younger girls, and with it a spirit 
of self-respectj which baa given them an absence of 
self-consciousnesa, and has very largely removed that 
horrid giggling habit so common amongst them. My 
sisters and 1 have taken them to spend the day with 
friends of our own in the country, aa well as with 
Mrs. Bramston at Winchester — I like to call her Mr3» 
Trant — who does for the girla and women what Mrs, 
Eichardson does for the boya and men. Wherever 
we gOj their hosts always remark the same things ^ — 
their natiuralnesa and refinement. 

And yet even with all this one felfc that there was 
something wanting. There ia a perfect naturalness and 
fitness in humanity, the want of recognition of which 
is oftentimes the overthrow of religious work. It ia 
natural and proper for boys and girls to court, for men 
and women to marry. We had failed altogether with 
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weakened % ^°* ^'"'^'^ ""^ ^^^"^ ^^"^ mfluenee 
was perf^^.i ^^^^ disappeared, and the reason 

Then on !J- ""^^^^^ they had begun to ''walk out" 
this wa^^+v^^^^^^*"^^ *^^^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^^*^ difficulty iti aU 
PWe wh ^' ^^ ^^ litemUy walking out, they had no 
danRer ' ■'^'^'^^'^^"P ^^^*^ be carried out. Two 
person^ ^F-^^^ ^^^ suggest themselves to any thinking 
secret • ^^^' ^^^^ whole thing, aa a rule, was done ia 
To t) ' ^^^^^*^ly, there waa no outward moral restraint, 
dane ^^ ^thout deep moral sense of right these two 
moat ^^'^^^^ he very great, and they are the cause of 
1 ^^^°^^ consequences to large numbers of young 

. ^' ^ ^^^ would natiirally say, '* Why cannot they 
f Ui ^^^ ^^^ homes?" But if yon lived with your 

^^d mother, and many brothers and sisters, in ' 

, /^^^^^^on feeding room, perhaps you would not be 
enough to present your fiancee. I have often 

own a marriage take place, and the parents on both 
Biaea have never been introduced to their new relativa 
i have more often known marriages take place because 
of necessity, when the religious ceremony was looked 
upon as a kind of whitewash. Naturally one talked 
a great deal both to boys and girls on the subject of 
courtship, and they soon showed what was one's duty. 
We were bound to supply that which the circumatancea 
of their life prevented, an opportunity of meeting and 
knowing each other. Then came the real diificulty, 
Wliere were they to meet, and what were they to do ? 
The gymnasium was the natural meeting place, and so 
we tried a kind of social evening. But they proved 
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anytbing but social — the young men oa one side o! 
the room, the young ladies on the other. If any male 
was bold enough to cross over, he waa received with 
giggling, and as conversation was not our strong point 
— for we had never been taught, bo to speak, to talk — 
he soon subsided, red-faced, amongst his fellows. Then 
we tried games, but they always ended in horrid romps. 
All games seemed to end in kissing, and forfeits brought 
forth witticisms which were not always conducive to 
propriety. At last my sister was bold enough to 
suggest^ what had been on the tip of my tongue for 
weeks, why should they not dance ? The girla had 
already learned in their own cluba. But excellent and 
good-natured as our girls are, we feared it would be 
putting their kindness to a hard test to ask tbem to 
become inatructorSj especially as all our men could not 
bring dancing pumps ; and though a hob-nailed boot is 
very useful for most men's daily work, it was not a 
pleasant reminder to a partner that she waa good' 
natnred enough to be dancing for the purpose of 
teaching someone else to dance. So I cleared out my 
dining-room one or two nights a week, and we taught 
the men as my sisters had taughb the girls^ and now 
for the last five years our dancing-class has been one 
of the roost valuable parish institutiona. Mr. Whittick, 
our bHnd organist, presides at the piano. !N"earIy all 
the members are communicants. I had to make this 
rule, because I nmst be able to stand over the character 
of every member. Everyone pays twopence, and wa 
dance from 8 till 10.30 p.m. 

It is extraordinary, the difference which this has 
effected in the manners of our people. The dancing 
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encouraging them in their goaaiping habits. Of course 
they will come if he gives them tea." When the lecture 
was over I happened to stand behind her for a minute 
or two in the crush, and I can vouch for two cupa o! 
tea, several cakes^ and a story to her neighbour, which 
I should call gossip. Do you suppose that there would 
he any afternoon visiting if there was no goaaip and 
no afternoon tea ? I should admire the course of the 
lady who cared to make the attempt 

Of course onr influence over these women was slow. 
On our first summer outing, seventy of us went to the 
Me of "Wight. It happened to be a very wet day, 
perhaps that was the excuse, but I noticed in many 
of their pockets, when coming home, the outline of 
a little bottlCj the contents of wliich one could easily 
guess at by the ardour with which these old ladies 
skipped, for one had supplied a skipping rope, and 
by the character of the songs they sang. Luckily 
for ua this was an impediment to quick disembarking, 
and so my sisters and I were glad to get ofif the boat, 
before we could be recognised as the guardians of the 
party. But soon all that passed away. Letting them 
talk gave ua an opportunity of showing them what 
conversation might be made, above all showing them 
that vulgarity is seldom witty and never convenient. 
In 1894 they willingly gave up their summer outing, 

L their one yearly enjoyment, to add to a fund which 
we were raising for the sufferers from the Vii^ona 
disaster. Women ax-e far more stay-at-home, and get 
far fewer treats than men, and therefore it was a great 
Belf-deniaL 
The girls, as I have said, soon induced their mothers 
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able people the ceremony is as interesting aa ft 
Drawing-room. Amongst my class of people the 
ceremony is disfigured by ribald jests, oftentimes by 
the rudest horse-play. Our Lord not only consecrated 
by His own presence, but brought His Blessed Mother 
to Cana of Galilee as well. Oh, inestimable value of 
any saintly woman, who can show the girl why there 
need not be any amazement in the commencement of 
a new life, in which, unless she is prepared, there must 
be a atrange and awful awakening. 

Then the influence we gained amongst the girla 
reacted very much on their own homes. I had beea 
very anxious about the elder women, for though, when 
I came^ I found three mothers' meetings, they were 
badly attended, and I was told that dtiferent streets 
would not amalgamate, for, in our little pariah, there 
is just as much difference between one street and 
another as there is between Earl's Court and West 
Kensington. I felt that this unchristian state of 
things must, at all hazards, be broken down, and that 
the best method was to try and make the meeting aa 
much like a party as possible. And so the first use we 
made of the schoolroom attached to the gymnasium. 
was to open it once a week, and, as numbers increased, 
twice a week, for a kind of At Home. At first it was 
difEcidt to make them understand that they need not 
bring a piece of work if they did not like. They might 
talk to each other, indeed gossip, and move about the 
room when there was no singing or reading going on, 
and there always was a cup of tea and a piece of bread 
and butter. I heard a lady once, when I was lecturmg^ 
saying aside to a friend, as I spoke about this, " Fancy, 
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ilou. It was the Blessed Sacrament that broke down 
the stubbornness of her heart 

I can hardly bear to think of them now, for I know 
bow especially desolate they are. And yet I know 
that their lessons have not been learned in vain, and 
that as long as they have the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Hit[)ornatural graces which have refined them will still 
sii]>port and strengthen them. Many of them are very 
old, all of them are very ignorant* very poor. I wish 
you could see them at their day's outing at Winchester, 
enjoying the rest and the beauty, so grateful for every 
attention, so careful not to appear greedy, and yet 
to do, as one said, " graceful justice " to the splendid 
food provided ; or, better still, if you could see them 
at their own special service in church, in the truest 
sense at home in their Father's house, their house, too, 
because it is His, and because some act of self-denial 
on their part has helped to build it; their dear old 
cracked voices singing all out of tune, their little 
sighing "Amens" and " Halleluias " in the middle 
of the prayer, their rapt attention during the sermon, 
the tear or the smile as the case might be, with some- 
times a comment thrown in ; a little impatience on the 
part of the younger, when the clock is reaching four, 
because the children will be home; a long lingering, 
sometimes for hours, on the part of those who live 
alone. 




THE real answer to the loafer and the prostitute ia 
the environment of the children. It is aJmoat 
impossible to cure ; it is, comparatively speaking, easy 
to prevent. Aod 8o, if we are going to make any real 
effort towards removing these two national disgraces 
and dangers, it must be in the treatment of our 
children. Even then you have fatal odds against 
you, for heredity marka down many for its own prey, 
and it will take many generations before heredity will 
be conquered- But enviionment may he improved^ 
and I contend that every man and woman, who tries 
to train their children properly, creates the needed 
environment. If only we could reform the parents 
there would be very little difficulty about the children, 
and I believe that the truest measure of aU work like 
ours is the care that parents take about their children. 
While the mother ia actually nursing her child she wiU 
make for it every possible sacrifice, but, alas ! aa the 
well-springs of nounshtnent dry up, the well-springs of 
love dry up too, and you will oftentimes wonder why 
Almighty God gave such mothers so many children. 
Poverty and uncertainty as to wages have a good deal 
to do with the parents* difficulty in diecipUning their 
children. I wonder if well-to-do people ev^ consider 
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these mothers. They have no servants; however ill 
they feel thero ia no one to do anything for the 
children but themselves; headaches, lassitude, eveu 
the knowledge of uupending Bickaess, is for them no 
excusa Thej have no etrengthening dietj no power to 
satisfy the common wants of their children in food 
or clothes ; no baiae doors between the nursery and the 
bedroom. I speak advisedly of the mother alone aa 
the trainer of her children, because the father, in work, 
has no time, out of work bo heart. My wonder is, 
not that they slave so little for their children, but 
rather that they slave so much. Iteligion alone can 
jnend all this — I have seen it work miracles in homes 
— the belief that the child is God's gift, that He is ita 
Father, that He will give her strength for her every 
need, and that the prayer, " Give us thia day our daily 
bread," God will answer. My truest joy at Landport 
were these converted homes, but even these homes, and 
far more the homes of the careless, necessitate some- 
thing more for the children. EeHgion quickens within 
the mother the power of creating a true environment 
round tho child ; but, alaa ! after ten years there are 
many parents untouched by religion in our parish. 
Of course we have done what we could with our 
Sunday School, though there is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that the Sunday School can in any 
way take the place of the home school. Our Sunday 
School has never attracted very many children. My 
desire has been to train a few children well, and the 
preserving of discipline, and insistence on outward 
reverence, in a parish like ours made our Sunday School 
iinpopular- a mother once said to one of my sisters, 
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■ I shan't let my bojs go to your school any longer, 
"because kneeling wears out the kneea of their trousers." 

A child, who had lately joined, said to another sister, 
*' I am leaving your school for the one round the comer, 
because you go bo your treat in the train, and the other 
school goes in brakes." 

I do not suppose that we have ever had more than 
five or six hundred children in it, but thanks to a most 
excellent staff of teachersj many of whom have been 
with ns all the ten years, our children are in perfect 
order, and answer extraordinarOy welL We have 
always thought, too, that it was far more important for 
a child to come to the Children's Celebration at ten 
o clock than to the afternoon instruction. Indeed we 
very soon discovered that this ten o'clock celebration 
was the most important religious factor in the whole 
parish. It has been maintained oftentimes with great 
personal difficulty ; I have often myself had to say four 
Masses on Sunday, and, until the Kev. John Elwea 
came to help us, one of us had always had to say two ; 
but we felt that no amount of inconvenience could 
be a possible excuse for depriving our children of 
this most necessary factor in their religions education. 
Assuredly we have been well repaid. 

I bless God for many things at S. Agatha's, but for 
none more than the dignity of the younger acolytes, 
dear Barratt'a earnest leading of the children, the 
singing of the older girls who composed the choir, and 
the reverent behaviour of all the children, even the 
infants taking part in every word that was said or 
sung, thus enabling us to make the children's service 
their chief education in all religion. If this service 
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should ever be given up, I should indeed fear for the 
future of S. Agatha's. With us the Sunday School has 
the merit of being perfectly voluntary, parents^ as a 
rule, taking no trouble abuut making their children 
come ; as long as they get rid of them they do not care 
whether they go to Sunday School or not, and, unless 
you have to punish a child, the parent often remaina 
to you an unknown quantity. 

All this made us very anjcious to acquire Day Schools, 
and, like everything else, God sent them to ua^ when 
wo were ready for them* One little corner of our 
district had been cut ofF^ because the mother parish 
wished to preserve her Bchools, built in the year 1823. 
In 1889 they had fallen into such decay that they were 
practically unfit for use, and were condemned by the 
Education Department. The then vicar offered them 
to the Board. I saw at once that God meant me to 
take them. I called all our people together, and told 
them that the real difficulty was money, for I should 
have to lay out £1000 on the schools immediately, I 
knew, of oourae, that they could suhBcribe no money, 
but we have ever found at S. Agatha's that praying 
people are more potential than giving people. They 
decided that they would devote one day a month to per- 
petual prayer, beginning at half-past five in the morning 
and continuing tUl ten at night. We have kept that 
custom up ever eincB. It is an extraordinary sight to 
see poor ignorant people coming in for their half-hour's 
prayer, each one responsible for their own time, and, if 
they cannot attend, sending someone else, bo that the 
chain of intercession is never broken. Sometimes in 
the afternoon, when the women have leisure, or in the 
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evening, when work is all over, there are fifty to a 
hundred people all praying silently for what we need. 
The Blessed Sacrament is reserved all da.y, and the 
poorest bring their fiowera to deck the altar. No spot 
in the world will ever be so beautiful to me as that 
little flower-covered altar. At any rate the intercesBion 
worked the first miracle for ub, for in just over two 
months we had collected the £1000 we needed for the 
first outlay upon the schools, and the getting of this 
money was all the more wonderful because there was 
such a strong feeling in the diocese, and elsewhere, 
against ua. I insert a letter received from the Bishop 
of Guildford, himself a most ardent supporter of 
Church Schools, which you will see was not intended 
for publication, but which his Lordship has very kindly 
allowed me to pnbHsh, as a proof of how really 
miraculous it was that we got that sum. 

"Teb Close, Wikohksteb, 

**Deae Ma Dolling, — I have not answered your letter 
hurriedly because I wanted to think over it before I did so. 
The pleasanteat plan for me personally would be simply to 
accede to your request^ hut I cannot reconcile it to my 
conscience to do so. It may perhaps already have struck 
you that I have not responded to appeals for pecuniary help 
for your mission. This has not arisen from inadvertence. 
I am always ready and glad to do all I can aa regards 
Episcopal or Archidiaconal mimstrations in your parieh, and 
I can honestly Bay that the confirmation which I held in 
your chapel was one of intense mterest to me. I can also 
perfectly honestly wish you heartily *God speed' in your 
Vfotk^ and honotir you for your work's sake. But I do long 
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that the views which you hold were not of the very eitreme 
character whichj judging from utterances which I occasion- 
ally aee in prints they ore; and that the ritual which you 
think it your duty to carry out were of a simpler character 
than it ia, and laseil in accardaiica with the wishes of our 
own Bishop, who cortainly does not m^ka a man an offender 
for a word. I need not enlarge upon thia point, but, feeling 
it as I do very strongly, I could not conscientiously help 
forward a Bcheme which would bring the children of the 
iliBtrict referred to under your direct church teaching. It 
fleema to me a wholly different thing for nae in my position 
aa Suffragan to come and minister in Holy things aa a 
Eishop to those who are, aa a fact, under your spiritual 
charge, and by my own free act aod deed to endeavour to 
bring your influence to bear upon children who ate not aa 
yet, at any rate eccieaiaatLcally, a portion of your flock I 
hope you will give me credit for thua acting from con- 
scientious motivea^ and believe that I can stiH quite truly 
and unf eigne dly pray that a blessing may rest upon your 
labours, and that aU our miatakea and errors may be 
pardoned and over-ruled for good. 

" I anij dear Mr. Dolling, 

"Always youra very tmlyj 

"Geobqb Hbnby Guildfobd. 

In all, the achoola have cost me over £3000 ; but 
they have a splendid record, and I do not grudge one 
single penny. In 1889 the average attendance was 
350, the Government grant £276 ; in 1895 the average 
attendance was 519, the grant j£476, Let me say, at 
once, this was due to our teachers* Kever have any 
schools had such devoted teachers, their one object in 
view not the gaining of the grant, but the moral 
character of the child. 
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The ease with which my sisters and others have been 
able to mould our younger girla into their present 
excellent state, is very largely due to the splendid foun- 
dation laid by Mrs, Beri-ow, the mistress of the giiis. 
Her indefatigable labours during many years in which 
she has managed the girls' school, are beyond all praise. 
Over and over again, when in utter amazement I have 
said to a girlj " Wbo warned you of that danger which 
you have been able to avoid ? who put before you that 
patb of duty which you have had the grace to follow ? *' 
the auawer was, " Oh, Mrs. Berrow, of course I " The 
"of course" is so characteristic, because it just shows 
how perfectly naturally the moat difficult duty waa 
performed. I would that I had words to express the 
gratitude I feel to this most Christian ladyp 

When our boys' school had reached its lowest ebb, 
discipline and teaching having been twice condemned 
by the Inspector, I asked my dear friend Saunders, 
whose father was a very valued friend of mine, to lead 
a forlorn hope in the boys' school. The ardour with 
which he commenced his work has never for a singla 
moment slackened. He found the school the worst in 
the town, I leave it under his management, one of tha 
very beat. But I do not value hia teaching powers so 
much as his influence over the boys^ futures. He has 
created a school library and a school band He has 
managed for three years the best continuation scliool in 
the whole district. The Bible-class, into which he 
gathers on Sunday the lads who have left him, is one 
of the most valuable helps to rebgioa in the whole 
pariah., It would vex them if I were to tell you of tha 
extraordinary aacritices they have made for S^ Agafcha'a 
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schools ; but, as I believe God gave me the schools, bo 
I believe He gave me my head teacherB, and the rest 
of the school etafiT; and I am confident, as loDg as the 
schools remain imder their management, there will ever 
he an influence amongst those of the flock most dear to 
our Lord, such as He Himself desires His little onea 
Bhonld be affected by. 

No one can measure what England owes to the 
Board Schools ; it would have been impossible for the 
Church to have kept pace with the increase of popu- 
lation, and with the new thought, which has not yet 
been half realised^ that every child has a right to the 
beat educatioa But there is one truth that I am euro 
we shall all, sooner or later, hold — it is not the business 
of the State to teach religion. If eom.e means could be 
devised by which each denomination might appoint) 
teachers to give the religious instruction, the education 
difficulty might be solved. But we are told this is 
impossible — an impossibility, I fear, arising largely 
from the laziness and jealousy of those who ought to 
be the religious teachers. If religion is taught in a 
school it is the most vital of all subjects ; it needs 
the most skilful handlings the moat God-sought and 
God-given tact, and yet it is just the one subject 
■upon which no enquiry can be made as to the fitness 
of its teachers. In fact, it ia possible for a child 
to be taught by teachers of every, and of no, 
religious opinions. Then there is no such thing as 
nnsectarian religion: the very words are contradictory. 
Every teacher has his own bias, and he would be mora 
than human if he did not convey this to the childrea. 
People think that this does not matter^ because children 



are too young to understand, or because such teaching 
can do them no harm. But it is far easier to teach a 
dogmatic truth than to make a child underfltand, or 
gain any benefit from, a whole chapter o! the Bible. 
To hold up Christ aa an example, and His words aa 
precepta, and not to teach the child the method by 
which Christ conveys to him the power of copying the 
example, is a cruel wrong. I believe even in many 
Church Schoola there has been a great want of definite 
teaching. We have taught far too much, yet far too 
little — far too much about the Old Testament and the 
Bervicea of the Church ; far too little about thoae saving 
truths which even quite young children can apprehend, 
and aaaimilate to themselves. Just before Christmag 
we were asked to take in a little soldier from Alder- 
ehot, a lad of about sixteen. His father and mother 
had died when he was four. An uncle, who played a 
whistle outside public-houses in the southern parts of 
Scotland, had adopted him. When he came to us he 
Baid that, until ho had joined the army, aix month a 
before, he had never slept three consecutive nights in 
the same place; indeed, most nights a doorstep or a 
hayrick had been his bed. It is almost impossible to 
conceive a worse bringing up. On Sunday he went to 
church with our own boys ; and Conibeere, who looka 
after them^ remarked, on coming out of church, " I 
think he must be a Eoman Catholic, because he wa^ 
so reverent." Alas ! soldiers, sailors, and tramps coming 
from aU parts of England are seldom reverent. That 
Sunday night he told me all about himself. It was 
almost impossible to believe that so pure a soul should 
have matured under circutaetanceia bo adverse, but he 
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had a taliam&n that had never failed him; h& had 
never foTgotten the few soal-saving truths he had 
learned aa a little child. Bishop Virtue^ the Eoman 
OathoHo Bishop of Portsmouth, very kindlj confirmed 
him^ and now the little man is on his way to India. 
But he wrote us before he sailed that he wotdd never 
forget S. Agathas, for there he had first learned what 
a home was. He knew nothing about the Eible^ Old 
or New Testament ; but he knew what repentance 
meant, what prayer meant, what commiinion meant. 
He knew it so thoroughly that neither the temptations 
of the street nor of the barrack-room had robbed him 
of it* Sorely that is what we ought to teach every 
child. Let ub recognise that some children are born 
Ttiligious — I mean they love the Bible and the lives of 
the aaints; they have a power of expressing much 
fervour— I do not know that they are always the best 
children — mid they will certaialy acquire all the nn- 
nectisaary part of religion. Bat every child has the 
capacity for acquiring the necessary part, and surely it 
is the duty of the Ciiurch to see that all her chilclreti 
have the chance of its acquirement. Every energy is 
now being put forth by the Church to retain, or even 
to increase^ her schools* Thirty yeara ago she liad 
almost the whole oE the schoola of England in her 
Lands. Was she true to her enormous chance ? Did 
she turn out Churchmen and Cburchwomen ? Are the 
Sacraments frequented to-day by those whom she 
tiiught 1 In all honesty let ua face this question, 
Why this anxiety to-day ? and let uh earnestly pray 
Almighty God that it means her united effort to teach 
her children aa they ought to be taught, refusing to 
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accept diocesan schemes that insist on an amount of 
teaching altogether tmneceBsary and auperfluoua ; and, 
above all, the getting rid of that hideona system of 
examiaations which ruina not only religions, hut all 
secular, education. 

Measure the increase in good education which has 
taken place since the parsing of tlie Education Act, 
and every true Englishman mil surely rejoiea 
Heco^se that all that the State ought to do is to 
teach secular education. If the Church, hy possess- 
ing schools, can help the State in this matter, and 
therefore get a better opportunity of teacliing her 
own children, let her rejoice, but let her recognise 
her twofold reaponaihilityj that the religious education 
must be ample and complete, the secular education the 
best that can be given. If she fails in either of these 
two duties she has no right to remain a teacher, and 
it would be fatal to her duty if, for the sake of gainmg 
a little money, and thereby lessening the continual 
burden of subscription, she either gives an inferior 
education, or lias inferior buOdings, unsanitary or such 
like, which the State should not for a moment permit, 
or else allows some outside control to interfere with 
the religion which she is hound to teach, or with her 
method of appointing teachers. It is easy to accept 
unfettered money from a Conservative Government, 
but no party remains in power very long in ^England, 
and the taking of money now may possibly be an 
excuse for another Government to enforce its own 
terms. I had the honour to serve on the School Boai'd 
in Portsmouth for three years, I know the zeal and 
energy with which its membera manage the schools in 
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the town, I am grateful beyond exprcasion for the 
benefits they have conferred on education in Ports- 
mouth. I confess that their energy baa been the 
incentive to all the Church Schools to progreea, for 
they set a standard of education which is extremely 
useful to the whole district. But I, for one, would far 
rather have seen them merely imparting secular know- 
ledge* I bebevQ that, if we Imew that no reUgious 
teaching waa given, every Dissenting minister and 
every Church clergyman would throw far greater 
energy into the work of teaching religion to their own 
children. I believe that oftentimes the knowledge 
that religioE is taught ia a salve to the conscience, 
an excuse not to realise our duty towards our children 
far more than we do. It ia an awful thought, that of 
a Godless England. It is a thought that should strike 
terror into the conacience of every single man, whether 
he be cleric or laici yet I believe that there are 
thousands of children to-day who, if a year after they 
leave school were questioned about their religion, 
wouldj as far as actual knowledge went, be discovered 
to be GodlesB, 

My service on the Board, I thiukj taught me 
another benefit in Church Schools. The daily visit of 
the clergy and other Church workers is not only an 
enormous encouragement to the teachers, but creates 
altogether a more humane atmosphere. It tends, too, 
to more softened ways and more refined manners on 
the part of the children, and it gives often a greater 
opportunity for getting work for children and keeping 
a hold over them when they have left school. I think 
that there were a few members of the Board who tried 
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to do sometiiing m this way, but the most of u3 were 
ffLT too buey. I am told that under the London School 
Board this omiaeion is corrected by a ejstem of 
managers, who are in touch both with the children 
and the teachers* I fear in the Fortamouth Board we 
should have been jealous of delegating any authority. 
I believe, too, that if there had been a more personal 
touch between tho members of the Board and the 
teachers, aeveiEd little difficulties, which have lately 
arisen, would have disappeared. Indeed, I blame 
myself very much that during my three years' service 
I did not get more personally acquainted with the 
teachers, though I threw open my gymnasium twice a 
week to the younger ones^ and many joined our 
debating society. The increase of population in Ports- 
mouth has been bo abnormal, that the expenditure of 
the Board in creating places and plant has necea&arily 
been very great, and consideration for the ratepayers' 
pockets ia the reason why our salaries do not compara 
favourably with those in like-sized towns. And there 
were some other little vexatioua arrangements^ which I 
believe more personal intereouise between the Board 
and the teachers could easily have re-arranged. 

I say all this because I am conHciouB that the two 
difficulties which Englishmen must face with regard to 
the Board School question are these — first, that the 
State cannot, and therefore ought not to be expected 
to^ teach religion ; and secondly, that a danger exists 
in aU elected bodies that they may become merely 
machines, and so create in those they employ a merely 
mechanical habit of performing their duties* 
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Qut penftentlars TDHotlt* 

¥HEN society is brave enough to say a "falleu 
man/' as well aa a "fallen woman /* the so-called 
fallen woman will soon disappear. Alas I we talk so 
glibly of young men's " wild oats/* oftentimes speaking 
of sin as a necessity, aa il to do wrong in this direc- 
tion, being human, is natural^ that it has become 
almost recognised that the so-called fallen woman is 
a necessity. This kind of thing was said over and 
over again to me by clergymen and ofcherSj when I 
talked to them about the state in which I found my 
parish, until I was forced to recognise that I must 
look at this question from two points of view — first, 
the reclaiming of the sinner; secondly^ the removing 
from amongst my own children the awful danger of 
infection, I want you to pray, before you read this 
chapter, that no word of mine may hurt or wound 
you, as I am praying God the Holy Ghost to give me 
grace to write i6 bravely and wisely, 

A& far aa the reformation of this sinner goes, it can 
only be effected by the loving eompaaeion of a good 
woman, and God sent me in the hour of mj need a 
woman who practically worked 
now, BO I may call her by ' * 
eifiter of Prebendary Grier 
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little cottager which now form the site of the new 
church, weak in body, yet of such an untiring courage 
and energy that I have often known her for more than 
twelve hours at a atreteb without food or rest, labour- 
ing for some poor aouL I gave her earU Uanck^ 
when she camej asking no questions, diseuasing no 
case unless she desired to discuss it with me, but I 
know that in a short time more than a hundred poor 
girla had made their determination for a laetter life 
\inder her influence. And it was no wonder, for 
harder than marble would have been the heart that 
resisted her love. In the lives of the eaints one reada 
of those who, nursing the lepers, rejoiced to kiss their 
Borea, That is a pbyeical action, which I suppose 
anybody could accustom themselves to do. But to 
touch with your soul a leprous soul, to bear with the 
blasphemy, the vulgarity, of those who have lost all 
shame, and perhaps never have had any, to bear with 
it continually day by day, to have your kiudnesa and 
hoapifcality repaid by having all your things stolen, and 
yourself flouted to your face, mocked at and derided; 
to find that poor one sick and tired just at the 
moment when change is possible, to bring her home 
again without one word or even look of reproach, to 
do it all without any excitementj any telling of it to 
anyone else, loving the most hideous for the dear 
Lord's sake, treating them in the dear Lord's own way, 
no wonder the success was phenomenal. And joined 
to this an even harder work, to persuade parents to 
allow their children^ their girls of ten and eleven and 
twelve, to go into preventive homes. For when we 
first went to Landport that was the only solution of 
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the difficultx pofisible. We discovered many, many 
little children from whom no secret of sin was hidden ; 
and w© could not remove in a moment their awful 
iDfltnicton> who, directly they were old enooghj and 
that age came sometimes as young as thirteen or 
foorteen, would give them an easy opportunity of 
turning instruction into practice. So, though I have 
never myself been in favour of taking chUdien from 
their own homes, there was nothing else that we 
could da 

I determined that by God's help I would not only 
endeavour to get the giila out of the bad hou&ea, but 
the housea out of the parish. The present law is so 
very difficult to put in force, that I felt that, even if I 
was successful in invoking the law in a few instances, 
I should create great prejudice against the work, and 
effect practically very little refomL So by degreeSi 
with the help of my sister and some of our most 
earnest mothers, I got a complete list of all the bad 
houses in the parish. I wrote to all the owners^ 
taking for granted that they did not know the bad 
purposes for which their houaes were being used, 
1 have written these letters week after week^ in the 
hope of shaming them by my persistency or worrying 
them into taking some steps. After a time, I generally 
wrote to the Superintendent of Police, and he very 
kindly did all he could. If there were Little children 
in the house, Mr, Silk, the School Board officer, was 
also an efficient helper. Then at last the o%vner, 
wearied or ashamed, aB a rule gave notice to his tenant, 
and thus in detail, and one by one, our pl^ue spots 
were removed, until just before I left the parish 
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I bought for £250 the only bad house remaining. The 
poor woman J now in a lunatic asylmo^ waa her own 
landladjj and that was why it waa so dif&cult to 
move it. 

You will be quite sure that every effort was made 
by dealing personally with all the inmates, for when 
Mra. Waldron left us, one of my sisters undertook this 
special work. It would be unbecoming of me to speak 
of her tact and tenderness j nay, by reason of the 
salutaiy rule we had of never talking over cases, 
I hardly Imow of them myself \ all that I do know is 
that no poor ^1 ever left my parish without having 
the truest womanly love offered her^ — love which^ after 
Beeking her in the worst streets of the town, often 
found her in the wards of the hospital or poor*house ; 
love which she had refused in the day of her strength, 
and which now triumphed in the day of her weakness. 

Of course, this cleansing of our parish produced a 
great deal of ill-will from owners of property. Once, 
feeling myself bound to make a statement in one 
of my sermons, which got into a newspaper, I was 
threatened with a libel action for £10,000. I re- 
member quite well, when the lawyer came to see me 
about it, his utter astonishment not only when he 
discovered that what I had said was true, but even 
more when the thought was revealed to him that a 
clergyman need not necessarily be a fool, and the 
readiness with which he and hia cKent abated the 
nuisance waa beyond all praise. 

The abatement of these nuisances soon did away 
mth the necessity of our sending children to preven- 
tive homea. Some words that I had spoken during my 
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first year's work induced a lady, who has since become 
one of ^e Mission's dearest frieDda, to undertake an 
Orplianage for S. Agatha's children* She opened with 
a little home in North End, which accommadated 
about eight children* This was soon overcrowded, and 
a dear friend of mine, Mrs. Kane, offered ua, free of 
rent, a splendid house in Castle Eoad^ Sonthsea, where 
lor the last eight years this lady has been mother to 
more than twenty children. like all other of God*s 
gifts to us, this house came at the very moment when 
we wanted it. It ia impossible for me to describe tho 
love with which these children have been mothered, 
and I doubt if anywhere in England there ia any like 
institution, wliich is so thoroughly a home. Like aU 
other institutions — and yet that word institution itself 
is its own condemnation, indeed, I do not think it has 
ever been an institution — it lias had its upa and downs, 
and we have had to accommodate the method ol 
working it to the age of the children. The younger 
children coming to our own day schools were kept 
a little in touch with the outside world, though thia 
had its difftculties, for I have known a time when four 
or five of the choir boys fell violently in love with the 
girls. But I welcomed even this danger, from the 
knowledge that the mixing with other children made 
the girls more humane, and Wally Kimber, aged nine, 
snrreptitiouflly offering an apple, had hia necessary uaa 
There were also the dangers of measles, whooping 
cough, etc., but I looked upon these aa a development 
of the child's physical character. 

While recognising to its very full the need of our 
Orphanage, for most of our children were orphans, or 
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practically ao, because their fathers were sailors, I still 
hold that an mdifferent natural home is better for the 
child than the best artificial one. There is a give and 
take, a certain amount of bullying, a having to put up 
with things as they are^ jsometimes very needlesa 
things, a stinting in diet^ above all a development of 
miniatry, that I believe to be almost impoasible except in 
the natural home. All this is a formation of character 
which enables the girl, as soon as she goes out m the 
world, to know her own valuej to judge for herself, and 
not to be dependent oa rules concerning every point, 
which private judgment would far more healthily 
direct Above all, she leama from her father and 
brothers, and from their companions and friends, 
natural iotercourse with men, which prevents the first 
man she sees^ after she has gone into service, being an 
overwhelming attraction. 

I hope these words will not sound very ungracious 
towards the very many kind ladies who have taken, 
our children into their Preventive Homes — I bless 
God continually for many a girl whom their kindness 
has saved from utter ruin, both of body and soul — and 
I think they themselves will agree with me generally 
in wliat I aay. But, on the other hand^ many parents 
very glad to be saved the expense and trouble of 
bringing up children in the days when they cannot 
earn. They even go further than this, I remember, 
years ago, a great triumph of Mrs, Waldron, when she 
prevailed on a father to sign the paper allowing his 
giii to go iato a Home, A few months afterwards 
he camej aa I thought, to thank me for having made 
provision for his child — the mother we knew was 
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a thoroughly bad character — but, after a few pre- 
liminaries, he cahnly demanded that I should pay him 
Bomething, or else he would remove the girl, I very 
soon removed him; but he was coutiuually annoying 
the sister in charge of the Home, and, as soon as the 
girl waa fifteen^ and able to earn, he brought her back 
again to Portsmouth, I thank God that she waa wise 
euough to insist upon going into service, and has kept 
herself all right ; but it might have been just the other 
way. Of course, if a mother ib depraved, or a girl ia 
beginning to make friends with really bad characterBi 
there is, I suppose^ no other remedy ; but I am glad to 
think that, as a rule, such needs have Itirgely passed 
away from our parish. 

We owe a special debt of gratitude to the Ports- 
mouth Ladies' Committee for Fallen and Preventive 
work. Through their indefatigable secretary, Mrs. 
Breton, they have taken out of our hands many 
of our most difficult caaeB. I know how often a 
clergyman's work is marred by the kind of pompous 
officLaham of many Penitentiary workers. I wish 
they could have the happiness of working with 
either Sister Margaret, of the Deaconesses Home, or 
with Miss Young, of the little Penitentiary in Somera 
Eoad, Southsea. Naturally, we came most in contact 
with her ; for when, on Mra. Waldron'a departure, I 
shut up our own Penitentiajy, hers was open to us 
night and day. She is, perhaps, the most unassuming 
and gentle person that ever lived — very delicate, foi 
she was nearly killed in a railway accident, four years 
ago, and yet exercising a moat extraordinary influence 
over even the rudest and most boisterous girla- The 
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remembrance of her tact and utter absence of hideous 
rules emboldens ms to Bay what has ofbeB been upon 
my mind about penitentiaries generally — CotQd there 
not be a great deal more individualism ? And, above 
al], could there not be fewer prayers and hours of 
Bilence ? I remember, in my parish in London, a poor 
girl, who, after many weeks of persuaaioDj at length 
entered a temporary Home. On her journey down to 
a two years' Home in the country, Bhe disappeared- 
Two days after, a railway potter brought me a sbawl 
that one of the Penitentiary ladies had lent her, with 
the measage, "Tell Mr. Dolling I could not stick all 
the prayers." Perhaps even you and I, who call 
ourselves rehgioua, would find three set times for 
prayers a day, with one or two silent hours, more thau 
we could " stick." And, then, surely a great deal more 
use might be made of digging. It is far easier to 
sweat out your evil humours and your sloth in a 
garden under the sky, than in a waah-house under 
a roof* I know the infinite tenderness of Penitentiary 
workers; I know the devotion of their lives j but it 
has struck me oftentimes, from talking with girls who 
had been in Homes, that there ia a great danger of 
their looking upon the girl as created for the Home 
rather than the Home for the girl; and I am sure 
that if accommodation and workers render this 
individualism impossible, a smaller number, of whose 
cure there might be more reasonable assurance, would 
serve the end far more than a larger number not bo 
successfully dealt with. Above all, a protest needs 
to be made against a novel system of three months* 
Homea There are in all these girls' lives times 
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when either weakness of hodj, ntter poverty, teactian 
against the hatef ubiess of their life, or a bitter heart- 
disappointment — ^for these poor children still have 
hearts — ^prompt them to go to a Home. Bj all means 
let there be temporary Homes, where thejcan be taken 
in, but for God's sake do not let a whitewashing certifi- 
cate lightly get them into a house as a servant unlesa 
the mistress knows all about them. Of course, there are 
many ladies living alone who could do no more Christ- 
like act than to give such a girl a chance ; but I have 
known them sometimes in nurseries — ^I wonder it 
people realise how soon little children can be ixyured 
by bad habits — and I have known them in houses 
where there are growing-up sons and daughters^ worse 
for the latter than the former. 

I hope you will pardon me for these two digressions^ 
but my work in Portsmouth has brought me in contact 
with so many poor girls whom a Home seems to have 
hardened, and my work in the confessional has brought 
me in contact with so many penitents, whose first 
temptations to sin arose in their earliest days, and 
were generally suggested by servants. 
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I HAVE told you that Chance Street was the worst 
street ie the parish, and therefore was the place 
where I felt I ought to live. But I thank God now 
that I did not go there at first, for, from the experience 
of four different houBeSj I learned the kind of house to 
huild. First of all we lived in Spring Street, but we 
were Boon squeezed out of that Three of my old 
London hoya appeared almost as soon as wo had settled 
there. Then we had to provide room for Winchester 
men, and for all sorts of stray guests. One great help 
we had already gained there^ Mary, who has been oui 
housekeeper all through the ten years ; but even hei 
fertile imagination could not create bedrooms, and when 
I had been driven from the bath-room, where I had 
slept in the bath for two or three nights, to the landing 
outside, I felt I must see about moving, I^afcurally 
you will eay^ Why burden yourself with these people 1 
But, I thank God, that during the ten years I have been 
at the Mission we have never sent away from the door 
anyone whom we thought we could benefit. To-day I 
got a letter from India from the first boy we ever aent 
into the Army — ^now a collar-maker in the Eoyal 
Artillery. He worked in a biscuit factory. His father 
and mother were dead. He kept himaeli, board and 
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lodging, on 43. a week Sometimes we called him 
"Dodger," because he stuttered and stammered; sotne- 
times "My Lord," because he was so consequentiaL 
I remember once finding him crying in the comer, 
and I found it was from sheer fitarvatiou* There was 
only one hope for him — three or four months' food and 
exercise. It cost me, perhapSj £5. Think of it — £5 — 
and a man made by it. He wrote me to-day, " I have 
lost my home, when you left Portsmouth, but, thank 
God, I have not loet you." And then another, one of 
those Btrange phenomena out of the slums, in appear- 
ance and lack of enei^ a gentleman, so attractive, yet 
60 disheartening, needing three years of continued 
watchfulness and unceasing prayer, to-day a prosperous 
steward on the Australian hne. 

And BO the family began, not willingly, but of 
necessity, and when Spring Street waa outgrown, then 
the Mission House in Conway Street was ready for us. 
There, too, we began another great expense, but blessed 
beyond all coat — the daily dinner. What hundreds of 
little children have grown to be men by it 1 How many 
working men have been coaxed by it back to health and 
bread- winning for their family! What a teet it haa 
been for tramps and for the unworthy ! You can 
always measure the loafer by the fashion of his eating. 
What a school for learning truths about humanity — > 
there where tongues were loosened under the influence 
of hospitality* With knife and fork in hand all men 
are at ease together, and so we learned to know them, 
and they to know ua. The best school for our fellow 
priests, for the gentlemen who came down to learn 
something of this lifei and for the Winchester metij 
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has always been our dining-room. Sometimes I know 
I have marred it myself, for oftentimes when one is 
ill in body and ill in temper — who shall tell where one 
begins and the other ends ? — my own morosenees has 
hindered the power of the lesaon. But I have known, 
even in my worst daySj a charm that haa aoothed me 
back to geniality. If I had been Saul, and David 
eating before me, it would have been more potential 
than playing on the harp. Over and over again I have 
seen the look of polite horror and disdain passing out of 
Bome cultured face, when the owner discovered that the 
shoeblack next him was quite as intelligent aa himself. 
And then the splendid diaciphne of it all, that power 
of banter so cleansing for the priggish, that power of 
laughter so health-giving to the morose, chasing away 
the frown of set purpose fixed on the face. Eight long 
years of that common dining-table cost enormous 
sums of money, and entailed continuous outpourLug 
of strength and of tact ; but I doubt if, in all England, 
money has been better spent, and strength better 
expended. 

TheUj too, began the realisation of the danger of a 
sailor's hfe. No words of mine are too strong to 
express the admiration I feel for Miss Weston's 
magnificent social work. I doubt if there be one 
woman in England to whom England owes so muoh. 
But, surely, we had some duty towards them too, 
many of them on board the training-ship tlirough our 
instrumentality, many recommended to ua by clergy- 
men who knew them. But all we could do then was 
one afternoon in the week, and Sunday afternoon ; 
we had no room for more. With that we were con- 
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tent Tintil we found that there were some boys wbD 
had no homes to go to for the Christmas holiday, and 
some who, having ceased to be boys, and, coming on 
shore, were led down, because they had no helping 
hand, to sin and death. That convinced ua that we 
must move into a larger house. 

My sisters, too, living a little distance from the 
parish, had found their work eo increased that one 
felt it was a duty to relinquish the Mission House 
to them^ and to move into a wretched cottage that 
we had bought in Clarence Street, next the Gym- 
nasium, the walls damp, the floors rotten. Here we 
lived until the doctor discovered that I was getting 
very 111^ and Mrs. Porter, who helped Mary, pushed 
her leg through the floor of my bedroom into my 
Bitting-room below. Then we were forced to build. 
The house next door to that little cottage was a bad 
house, a shocking scandal left in the midst of a district 
otherwise nearly cleansed. We thought that there 
would be no difficulty in buying it, but the owner 
put a premium on its shameful success, and I felt 
that to buy it at the price demanded was only to abet 
and encourage sin* Luckily my architect, Mr, BaU, 
Tvas the most patient and resourceful of men. Schools, 
parsonage, and church, all testify to his e^^traordinary 
cleverness, and he devised a plan by which we utilised 
the gallery of the Gymnasium for bedrooms, and were 
able to make an excellent parsonage. In the place 
of chief honour, because she ministered most to 
the comfort of our house, we placed the cook and our 
kitchen, and magnificently she fulfilled her charge, 
cooking, with the help of her friend, Looey, for an 
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average of certainly not leaa than eighteen every 
aiiigle day, dining and teaing more than forty upon 
Sunday, a kind of miracle-worker, never requiring bo 
know how many were coming, yet always enough 
for all who came. And then such splendid sleeping 
accommodation ; four cubicles, one Wineheater room, 
two other rooms with three beds each, and soon, 
because we had overstepped that accommodation, a 
long gallery built over one side of the Gymnasium, 
where we could put up at a pinch twelve or fourteen 
more. Our guests were received just as they came; 
we were tied and bound by no rules. As long aa 
there was room, we accepted anyone whom it seemed 
likely we could benefit, always giving preference to 
those who seemed to need help the most. We laid 
ourselves out especially for three classes, the sick in 
body, the sick in soul, and those desirous of becoming 
healers. No one but myself knew the names or 
circumstances of our inmates, bo that oftentimes a 
man has stayed with na for six months, and no one 
knew who he was but myself. To most people I 
gave a nickname, and that avoided all difficulty. The 
etiquette of the house — you cannot say rales — > 
was very simple, punctuality at meals, not to annoy 
any inmate unless I gave permission, when the annoy- 
ance was for the other's good, and always to be in by a 
quarter past ten at night Anyone might leave when 
they Hked even without telling me, and they might 
steal when they liked, if they could find anything 
worth stealing. The latter had its inconveniences. 
I remember onee an invalided marine, a poor weak 
fellow in every respect, whom we had at last to turn 
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out of the cubicles to sleep in the gallery, because 
be had m many companions that remained in the bed- 
clothea, W!ien I remonstrated with him for this, and 
Buggeated that the public hatha and carbolic soap were 
a ready way of ridding oneself of such friends, be left 
in a huif, taking with him the plain clothes of the 
sailor who, out of pity, had first brought him to the 
house. I remember, too, Torn — we never knew bis 
other name — a Korth-country boy, who bad slept in 
almost every workhouse in England, and yet who 
had e:xtraordinary reserves of good in him. When, 
after staying with U3 four monlha, I had arranged to 
emigrate him, he offered, out of kindness, to clean 
Mary's kitchen in the morning, but broke open her 
drawer and went off with £5 of house money ; yet be 
had the grace to write from Liverpool and tell us that 
he had taken it; and, though we have never heard from 
him since, I believe some memory of S. Agatha's remain- 
ing in his mind keeps near him some idea of human, 
if not of divine, love. Many, many tramps like him 
we have eheltered, eome for a few days, some for a 
few months, Some have turned out splendidly abroad, 
in the army, or as stokers in the navy. Some have 
gone back, for the road has a mysterious attraction 
that it is very hard to break them oi 

Then there were the sick in body. Ah ! what 
miracles are wrought by a little food. We who waste 
Bo much surely never realise it. They came to ua 
principally from London, sometimea out of the parish 
itself. It was not altogether the beat house for invalids. 
Perhaps there wag no more difficult task than to tell 
them go, and that they must go. Eating, too, ia such 
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a matter of fancy, the mind far more often tban the 
stomach saying, " I cannot," Our common table, eating 
all together all the same things, was a wanderf iil cure 
for this squeaniishneas of appetite. But illness from 
etarvation, and starvation because of illness, far com- 
moner maladies than we comfortable people are willing 
to confess— our own meat would often choke U3 if we 
did — renders it 8ometime3 impossible for men to eat 
any quantity of food^ especially meat. Can you realise 
that? There are thousands who could not eat meat 
if they had it^ by reason of want of naCj whose 
digestions have become destroyed by sheer starvatiom 
And here weis the great reward in this part of our 
worL Whereas yott could not measure the moral 
progress; you always could the physical An^emio 
faces growing ruddy, gloomy faces growing gay; first, 
perhaps^ jusb the vegetables eaten^ then a little meat as 
well; then the whole plate cleared. How I have 
rejoiced to see a little bit of bread cleaning up the 
plate. Then a brave attempt at a second help, and we 
knew the man was cured. The dear old nursery story, 
" Top oiT, half gone, aJl gone," and then, as a rule, hia 
time was oome^ and he went. 

Then the harder cases — the fellow who would really 
work if he could get work to do. Sometimes a foot- 
man, sometimes a clerk, sometimes a man who had 
been in one of the Services, Portsmouth was a bad 
place for thia kind of fellow, There are no manu- 
factories ; every billet is in the hands of army or navy 
men, and I have never been able to get on with the 
authorities of either aervicep 

Once, indeed^ we had a great stroke of luck, when 
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I^toB opawd « diop in Fortnnoath, md tfaej sDowed 
m to solely tU the boja. That wa^ I suppoee, fire 
feuH agQ, and aome are there stOL There is, perhaps, 
DO sadder man in all the world than he who would 
and coold work, and jret cannot get it. How tembl/^ 
hiB cause is injaied bj the man wbo wQI neTer work 
under any circumstances ! In London it was eae^ to 
deal with this class. A room opened as soon aa the 
papers were published, a perusal of the advertisements, 
a hunch of bread and cheese, a cheery word of en- 
couragement, a little perseverance in tramping oa the 
part of the searcher, and work was generally fonnd 
after a week or two. But in Portsmouth I have 
known them linger with us week after week. In 
reality the only chance was to get them away, Thia 
entailed large expenditure in advertisements^ in stamps, 
and correspondence, until at last I have had to refuse 
to take in any more of these cases. 

And then the most difficult cases of all^those just 
out of gaol, or who ought to be in gaol — each on9 
demanding special individual care» and far more special 
prayer. There is no doubt that in many people stealing 
and drunkenness— these were the two sins we mostly 
dealt with — must really be looked upon as diseases. 
In that case the cause of the disease is the first thing 
to be ascertained, and that requires coneiderahle time 
for true diagnosis; and here you have first to learn 
that all drunkards are liars, generally very successful 
liars, and many thieves as well I have been taken in 
over and over again, and yet the only way to cure 
thia is to make them feel that you believe in them. 
This in the long run Bhames most men into truth. I 
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remember a lad who had tramped to us from South- 
ampton with a moat plausible story — conceraing which 
I wrote — managing to intercept the letters^ and so 
gaining tbree or four days more grace ; caught in the 
act of stealing, eo impressed with being forgiven that 
he told his true stoiy, which was that he had been in 
gaol twice for stealiug. Living with ua for nine m^onths, 
he became altogether changed, learning to pray, makii^ 
a first confession, being confirmed, and everything was 
arranged for hie going out to a friend of mine in 
America; he became so trusted that he carried all 
my letters to the post, and even my money to 
the bank; and then on the eve of one Derby Day, 
Beeing the fatal odda quoted, he stole a letter of 
Hdoine, in which he knew there was a postal order 
^bor £1. He had the grace, after he had stolen it^ 
Hto telegraph to me the fact (that sixpence the first- 
^Hniita of hia robbery), for I had just left home. Surely 
^that is a disease ; and yet one knows that every resist- 
ance to temptation is a tremendous gain towards its 
cure. A year ago he worked his way home from 
America in a eattle*boat just to stay two days with me,, 
to tell me his failures and his successes. When lost I 
■ heard from him he had been going on all right since 
his return* How maguificenb are these efforts to do 
rightj in spite of overwhelming temptation] How 
infinitely more heroic than out smug contentment at 
our own honesty, who have never had cause to stcah 
And yet falling, in a moment, diecoveryj gaol, despair. 
Has Christian society no better method ? 

I stiall never foi^efc the look on the face of Dr. 
Thorold one morning when I told him that the two 
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companions he had choaen to eit with at supper the 
night before were both experienced thievea One had 
been in gaol three timeSj the other twice \ the former a 
clei^jman'a son, the latter one of those curious in- 
stances, in which the lowest surroundings had not been 
able to obliterate outward signs of a better heredity, 
*We generally sat at meals according to the order of our 
coming, but I thought he, being a Bishop, and un- 
accustomed to our ways, had better choose his own. 
companions, I had only seen the lads the day before^ 
and I watched the scene with amusement, qualified with 
terror for his ring and watch. However, he found them 
very pleasant, and when I told him what I knew about 
them, he could hardly believe it was possible. In 
three or four days' time I discovered that, aa far as 
I was concerned, the clergyman's son was hopeless, 
but; for the other there was every chance, and the 
diagnosis was pretty correct, for the one facilitated 
his departure by stealing some money, and, though 
I hear from him from time to time, he is, I think, 
at this present moment in gaol. The other emigrated, 
got into the hands of a good man, whose daughter he 
married, though I am proud to think he was honourable 
enough, even at the hazard of losing his love and his 
prospects, to tell his father-in-law the history of hia 
past life. 

I don't think that even when we failed altogether 
with a man we were disappointed. How could wa 
m a few months hope to set right what many years 
had made wrong ? But over and over again letters 
have come to me^ showing, at least, how our endeavours 
had not been altogether in vain. Ashamed^ perhaps. 
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to come back to us, because of the waj the7 had 
treated na, thef jet preserve in their minda a 
remembrance of na, a little salt to prevent whole- 
sale corruption. To believe that someone lovea me, 
ia akin to believiug God loves me, and I know that 
there axe mauj in all parts of the world to-day 
whose only sight of the love of God was their 
Bojouin with us. One longed to be able to devote 
many years to such a one, to give up all one's time. 
Of course, that was impossible, we bad a hondred 
other things to do, a hundred other people to help. 
People often ask, How long did yon keep a man ? 
As long as we saw that there was any hope. There 
ia no such thing as time iu dealing with cases like 
these. One poor Irish landlord, a perfect gentleman 
by birth, whom we put into a lodging, because it 
waa not convenient to have him in the houBe, was 
with us until we left. We had had tremendous hopes 
of him, Ee began to go to church. His manhood 
seemed to be restored. Then in a fatal moment I 
allowed him to earn a little money in the town 
during the election. Quite old he was. And yet 
that pound meant drink, gambling, loss of all ho 
had gained, then fear of us, until Conibeere discovered 
him almost naked and utterly broken down in health. 

Of course, many have turned out splendidly. I 
remember one^ who had been in gaol for eighteen 
months, coming to us as a very last resource. I 
remember how, day by day, we could notice the 
giving up of the slouch, the desire for a clean collar, 
for a bath, for rational talk, for intellectual books to 
read. And now from America he writes me letters 
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full of the deepest interest on religiotis as well as 
secuUr ro&tUtrs, and underljing them all & modesty 
and a gentleQeaa which shows him to be infinitely 
miperiot to what he was before he got into trouble* 

Bero IS a very typical case, the last one we dealt 
with; perluipe someone who reads this may like ta 
help him. I had known him sixteen years ago, for his 
two brothers, soldiers, were great friends of mine. He 
is one of the cleverest men at figures I ever knew, bub 
he got into bad ways ia London^ and when the con- 
ficiousDess that he waa a thief pressed out of him 
all hope, he walked down to Landport^ cranog to 
be saved. I felt at once that hia lepentaoce was only 
skin deep, that if I could have set him free^ he would 
merely have gone on his way rejoicing till another 
temptation came. There waa only one remedy, "You 
must give yourself up." He thought it was a hard 
judgment, but he was wise enough to adopt it, AJas* 
how selfish personal distress makes one ! And so in all 
the agony of our last five weeks I forgot all about him, 
I was taking supper with my sisters about ten days 
before we left. We had just heard that Canon Gore 
was going to send a Mr. EuU to take temporary charge, 
when a telegram arrived, " I will be with you at 7.30 
p.m." (Signed) " Bull/' Though we were very grate- 
ful that Mr. Bull could conscientiously come, I think 
for a moment we thought the telegram a little cooh 
"While we were diaeussing it, a riug at the bell, and to 
my delight it was my lad from gaol. I took him up to 
London with me when I left, and kept him and his 
wife for a little time with me, and now I have sent 
him out to his brother in America, who is going to 
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help him. The discipline of gaol gave him the grace 
of amendment. Our help restored to him faith in 
himBelf, and there ia no doubt that he will do well; but 
he cost me over £15, and as I am utterly impecuaioufi 
now, he will have to pay it, which will prevent his 
wife rejoining him. If this burden were removed from 
him by somebody paying it> I need not say it would 
be the completion to what I believe to be hia 
reformation* 

Drink, of course, was a much more difficult thing to 
cure, because the physical craving is an additional 
temptation. Perhaps this is the reaeon why drink, 
though not more deadly in the eye of God, is more 
deadly in its consequences than most BinSj because 
it not only causes that dementia, which forces men to 
do outrageous and monstrous things, but it injures 
some brain tissue, which prevents a man using his selE- 
wiOj and finally destroys self-will altogether. People 
got to know, I suppoaCj that we were willing to receive 
clei^ymen and others who had gone wrong through 
this, and so in the last eight years there have always 
been one or two inebriates resident in our house. If a 
man really wanted to be cured, it was merely a matter 
of time, but many came to us persuaded by their 
friends, having no real desire to ameud. When, too, 
yon preach to others, it is veiy easy to become a cast- 
away youraelf. When you have held the Sacrament 
in sacrilegious hands, you have voluntarily deprived 
yourself of the chief power of amendment. Some of 
the best workers and the noblest souls become slaves 
of this most awful curse. It has always seemed so 
strange a thing to me that there is no place for a 
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clergyman who haa goae wrong. If they aj^ con- 
demned to Rcek reformation in the workboufle, it is 
almoBt impoHflible to hope for their amendment The 
very knowledge of the height from which they have 
fallun, the grace that they have despised and trodden 
under their feeti makes them, if there is any honesty 
in thtuti, liopeleu of ever amending themselves, and 
they grow callous and hard-hearted. Tliey have often 
c'oinu to mo from the workhouse, from the army 
uliollor honiOj from gaol. Our house was manifestly 
bad for this purpose* It was impossible to have 
Budicient stipcrvision. Then, too, the character of the 
dorgyman never can be wholly laid aside, and as a 
rule, in a few days, even though in lay attire, they were 
recognised by the rest of the inmates, which made 
it particularly difllcult for them. In all other religions 
I think there is a home for these poor lost aheep, or a 
monastery, or some place; but in this countryj alasl left 
to themsclvea, they go from bad to worse, I remember 
well one, whom his friends had promised to supply 
with lay clothes, arriving an hour and a half late, 
dressed in clericals, so drunk that all the ctiildien in 
the street were mobbing him, and when I suddenly 
opened the hall-door to see what the row waa, tmable 
to stand, he fell prone at my feet. Even when we got 
him to bed he declared he had had nothing to dnnk 
but some milk. A doctor, who was with me at the 
time, tried to persuade him he was drunk, but he 
utterly refused to acknowledge it We bore with him as 
long aa we could, and at last I had to tell him that he 
would have to leave by a certain date. My Low Church 
brethren were willing to relieve me of anyone who 
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could flatter them that it was our High Church ways 
they objected to, and so with ease he borrowed eighteen 
ehillinga from one of our brethren ; but wlion \\i\ 
returned at night in an hilarious mood and waa refuBtni 
more^ he promptly smashed the windows. I saw liim 
iu the workhouse afterwarda I promised that if ho 
would stay there for six montha I would try and 
do something for him. He thought me very hard- 
hearted and unkind, because I would not toko him 
back s^aiiL Indeed I received a very amusing com- 
ment from him on the last sermon I preached at 
S. Agatha's, which he had read in the paper. 1 hud 
been expressing to my dear people my consciousness of 
many hard words I had said to them, and how often I 
felt a want of tendernesa and forgiveness on my purt 
had marred my ministry. Commenting on this, he 
said, "I am quite sure it was your treatment of me ia 
the workhouse which you had in mind when you 
spoke those words." 

I believe there is only one hope for the drunkard, 
and that is teetotaliam, but there are a thousand other 
things which he needs besides. Many of them have 
become drunkards through the bitterness of poverty, 
to have to live like gentlemen, when they had not 
enough income to keep body and soul together ; many 
through the snobbishness of the vicar, who often 
treats the curate as if he were in no sense his equal, 
and is jealous of his mlsing with the well-to-do people 
of the cougregatiou. Few people can meEiaure the 
loneness of many a curate's life, especially if he is a 
Kttle on in years, so that the female part of the 
congregation do not admire him. Many become so 
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because of an inward rebellion against their own work; 
they feel more or less that their preacMag and teach- 
ing ia humbug. Many become so because at certain 
moments, when thoy have no enei^^ no vital force, 
they are compelled, either in private or public, to make 
a great mentu.1 effort. Many become bo because of the 
utter discomfort of their lodgings, want of proper 
food, etc. A drop of drink ia auch a swift miracle- 
working remedy. The higher clergy, who have never 
been tempted in these ways, ought to have infinite 
compassion for theae men. There ought to be, in 
several centres, places managed by the moat loving, 
hopeful people, so that, at any rate, they might have a 
generous chance, and the awful gcandal they do bo the 
Church might be removed* Our lay drunkards were 
infinitely easier to deal with than our clerical ones, 
and I have in my mind many, who lived with us for a 
little time, who are now quite free from their former 
temptations. You may imagine something of the 
burden that this kind of work entailed on me, a 
burden that no one could share, for I alone knew their 
histories, and therefore their needs. 

But I do not want you to think for a moment that 
our house only contained inmates like this. There are 
many excellent men, now priests, who came to us to 
discover vocations, some 'Varsity men, some Kational 
Bchoolmasters, some ehopmen. Mostly two or three 
like this were living with us, helping me in a hundred 
different ways, and learning, I think, a good deal 
How hideous the question of examination, the gross 
unfairness of the system. For instance, the Tarsity 
man can be ordained at once, if he pass the Bishop's 
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exam> A literatej who is very likely a far more 
valuable man, has not a look in in most dioceseB. The 
Bishops seem to think that a B.A, Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin, is the very best of educations. They are 
always saying, " We want University men." Kobody 
values Oxford and Camhridge more than I do, 
especially their meals; there is a royal prodigality 
about a breakfast at Oxford that is truly magnificent 
There Ib also in those four years of 'Varsity life a very 
delightful environment, a little work crammed in as an 
excuse for much enjoyment, much idleness. Of course, 
there are two exceptions to thie^the man who reads, 
and the man who plays games, a physical and intellec- 
tual training, which, if combined, produces a really 
matured man. But the vast majority of men saunter 
their time away, excusing themselves, I suppose, 
because Oxford and Cambridge are holy ground. 
They gain a certain facility of expression, a certain 
ease of manner, the tone, if they are at a good college, 
of good society. Few take to religion^ about them the 
less said the better \ somebody whispers in my ear — I 
hardly like to write it — the word "smug." On the 
whole, it has splendid advantages, it is a time of easy 
growth, a time of making friendship, a time of acquir- 
ing charm. But that it ia a time of acquiring character 
for the priesthood, hardness, endurance^ mental struggle, 
intellectual activity, no one but a Bishop can imagine. 
Wonderfully did these men add to the charm of 
Landporfc. 

Once I was giving a parochial retreat in Holy Week. 
I noticed a man with a hard, strong, strangely kin- 
dling face. When the day's work was over, painfully 
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rubbing his knees, for be had never knelt ao long 
i>efore» he told me he had come from Ireland, and 
wanted to stay with us a little. He had been the 
niafiter of an endowed school there, who had saved 
enough money out of his pitiful salary to take a d^ee 
in Dublin by examination. He intended to stay a 
week, but he stayed with me for more than two years- 
He ia one of the atrongeat, noblest characters I have 
ever known« He would have been an invaluable 
prieefc, but, alas! he could not afford to live up in 
X)ubliti, and so oonld not take the Divinity Testi- 
moniaL He is now a priest in Canada, and very likely 
will Bome day be a Biahop. 

Ton know how hard it ia for men to overcome 
shyness, especially in speaking about religion to 
others, and very soon after we got to Landport I 
noticed one young man who always brought two or 
three with Mm. When I got to know him, I dis- 
covered that thifl missionary spirit was very deep down 
ill his heart, and hb one hope waa that some day he 
might be a priest. He worked very hard, for his waa 
a Landport Bhop» and the hours were late, but I pro- 
mised him if he would teach himaelf latin and Greek 
I would look upon it afl a proof that he was fit for the 
ministry. Some two years afterwards be came to me 
aud said, " I think, if Mr. Osborne would examine me, 
1 could satisfy you that I have tried to learn.*' But 
even this courage and determination availed nothing 
with tlie Engliah Episcopate. He too ia now doing an 
excellent work as a priest in America. 

Of course, there were many men who came to ua 
ffith no vocations at aR Concerning that the Bishops 
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did not seem to make any inquiry, They practically 
know notbing of their candidafcea, and yet surely thia 
might be a valid excuse for the monstrous possession 
of a palace, and for an income which would enable 
them to keep S, Paul's rule, '*to be given to hoe- 
pitaliEy/' I fear it is rather the influential laity and 
dignified clergy on whom they exercise thia virtue. 
I am, of course, willing to allow that great discrinaina- 
tion would be needed in discovering thia vocatioiu 
Maay young men came to us with no vocations ; a few 
were utterly vicious. Oue^ I remember, moved with 
pity at my ill-health and overwork, inaugurated a 
collection so that I might have a holiday, kindly 
euggesting that the people asked to contribute should 
not mention the matter to me, as I might refuse it. 
He went for a nice holiday himself, and afterwards 
was aggrieved because I would not recommend him to 
another clergyman. But men like this are soon 
choked off, and the discipline of laughter in our 
house was particularly wholesoma The discipline of 
labour, too. Once I remember a man almost pros- 
trating himself at my feet, and saying, *' All I crave is 
a habit/* It was before I sold my library, and I saw 
that the books were very dusty, so getting a cloth I 
made him clean them, and then begin a catalogue. 
Before a week Tvas over, tired of the catalogue, he had 
fled. Oh, most blessed catalc^ue, what a number of 
vocations it has discovered as non-existent ! 

Many men would come hecause of the exaggerated 
account of our ritual Mattins, said plain, at 7.30 a.m.^ 
was a great stumbling-block to them, and when tliey 
discovered that our own altar-boys knew nothing about 
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ritual, except the part that they themselves had to per* 
furto, thej thought that we were strangely behind- 
hand. One h&Ting to serre ^ my celebration, becat^se 
the ttSQftl server wna iO, acreamed out in an agony 
after the service waa OTer^ "Oh, Father, when your 
h&tidd ftre extended your fingers are unjoined. Could 
ywi 3iot join them ? " His ears discovered whether I 
could or net And with these riCu&lists came many of 
the same character^ men coquetting with £ome or with 
unbelief. They were utterly dumbfounded to discover 
ib all dealt with as a matter of want of wholesome 
eo^Ioyment of bcdy and intellect, to be reoommended 
to try a little real activity, to ^A that neither Eome 
nor unbelief was regarded as a very terrible danger to 
them, but that their credulity or doubta were only 
another spelling of self-iraportance. If they were good 
fellows they aoon fell into line agaiit Of conrse, there 
were exceptions to these, those with whom one 
watched through agonies, and in those agonic dis- 
covered prayer, and in prayer rediscovered the sight 
of God, Bouls very heavy and sick to death, of ten- 
dereat oonacience, moat noble, most aaffering. It haa 
been a privilege beyond all words to be to these what 
the Blest Three refused to be to Chriat, and I for oae 
am bold to say that, whether liomana or unbelievers 
to-day, a compassionate Heart understands, knows, and 
blesses. Many such, I think, went away comforted 
and strengthened, though perhapa more by the cheeii- 
ness and good fellowship of our house than by any- 
thing we were able to say- 
Then, toOj there were Romans deairing to become 
Anglicans, 1 fiiax the worst lot of alL I suppose one 
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ought t€ rid onesel! of one's inatiuctive dread of these 
persons, but I have met such hideoua frauds amongat 
them. Almost my first daj in Portsmouth I waa per- 
secuted by a wretched priest, whom, as soon as he had 
opened hia mouthy I discovered to be a drunkard and a 
liar. He arrived one evening about five with a little 
bag in hia hand. When I told him I was too busy to 
talk to him, he said, " I will leave my b^, and return 
at dinner-time*" Then when I told him there wag ouly 
dinner for two, and neither I nor my secretary would 
share oura with him, he said, " Oh, it does not matter j 
hut I will return to eleep/' And when I told hira 
that there were but two bedroomSj and neither I nor 
my secretary would share these with him, the mask 
fell off his face. He had been received into the 
Church of England, and the Church of England was 
hound to support him ; he would soon make it too hot 
for me in Portsmouth. I never stood face to face with 
a more hideoua blackmailer, but it was not until I had 
opened the door and had taken him by the back of the 
neck that he retired. 

Then came a moat innocent monk> demanding rest and 
peace to meditate on the errors of his past religion, to 
discover the beauty of mine. Correspondence with hia 
former superiors proved he was utterly unworthy ; hut 
then there are always two sides to every question, and 
one felt bound to give him a patient hearing. Those 
who shared his room said he not only went prayerleaa 
to bed, but in the same shirt be had worn during the 
day. This latter habit they much objected to, Alaa \ 
in him the habit did not make the monk. But when I 
discovered that Ally Sloper waa hia favourite reading, 
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mj mind was more perplexed &boat him, and I thought 
that this course of atndy could be aa aLdvantageoufllj 
pomied at his father's, a respectable grocer in the 
Hoc^ of EngLuid, and ao I made him the o£rer of 
either sending him back to his monaat^ry, or to his 
own home. That day came a wond^srfol conversion in 
him, hk fa^e all radiaat wi^h delight. He had been 
spirit-led, as he said, to the FrBabyterian mini^ter'Sj, 
and the miidster and his wife had so expounded 
leligioo, that he had discovered that the Church of 
England was quite as false as the Cbtirch of Eome, 
and now peace and happiness was reigning In his 
heart. Kot long after the town was covered with 
placards, "A monk wOl e^cpoee the enormities of 
monaateriea" The lecfeures, however, fell rather fiat- 
Gossip said they were not spicy enough ; I imagined 
invention had failed. We us^ed to see him as he lived 
in comfort at the minister'Sj bat he cast pitying glances 
on oa. Some time after the police called — thej wanted 
information concerning him* and a year's retirement, 
free of charge, was granted him for obtaining money 
imder false pretences, Alas ! this did not suffice to 
really convert him, for some time ago he got a further 
term for the &ame thing in Ireland. 

The mention of this monk's shirt reminds me of a 
difficidty we often experienced, even amongst our nicest 
visitors. We discovered that not merely pyjamas, but 
night-ahirts, were the exclusive property of the upper 
classes; and I remember once providing these garments 
for aU who nvere without them, on condition that they 
would wear them every night, I had foigotten all 
about it until I heaid one of the boya — I think it was 
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Tommy — say, with conscious pnde, to another, " I 
always wear my night-shirt." This roused my curioeity, 
and, on making inveatigations, I discovered that he did 
wear it, but over all his other clothes, except coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers. 

I suppose there were generally fourteen of iia living 
in the house, besides two curates who lodged outside, 
because I hardly considered it fair to compel them 
always to live in public, while at almost every meal 
there were what we call probationers. If, after watch- 
ing these for a day or two, we discovered that there 
was a chance to really reform them, they would bo 
taken from the lodging where they had been placed, 
and brought into the house. Then there were count- 
less sailors coming to stay a day or a month, as the 
case might be, disappearing for two or three years, and 
then turning up as if they had never been away. Then 
the convalescent and those out of work, so that our 
dinner generally doubled onr regular number of in- 
matea Can you imagine a better school for men who 
desired to learn their fellow men? Over it all there 
was a spirit of good fellowship and kindlinefiB thafe 
eeldom failed. 

If a very disagreeable-looking or dirty person waa 
intruded, and bia presence forced beside some rather 
Bwell Wykehamist, or a budding cleric with conceited 
notions about himself, this diffieidty never lasted mora 
than for a moment. A look was always sufiScient to 
make the objector understand the real good he would 
gain, even if he carried away to his personal incon- 
venience something from the man beside him* But 
BomeUmes the devil was let loose for a space amongsfe 
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went wrong, Bo^s atole from one 
anotlier, inen came in drunlcj sometimes acts of gross 
insubordination occurred, when my heavy hand had to 
fall on the whole family. I remember once for three 
long days we lived on bread and cheese. We bad had 
a very large Christmas party. Two or three days after 
Boxing Day, as I came into the Sunday dinner, I heard 
piercing shrieks from Blind Willie, — you will hear 
about him again» I expect. Someone had smashed up 
Mb hat, and no one would tell who had done it As a 
rule boys were ready to confe&s, but there was a spirit 
of obstinacy in the house to-day, and no one would 
tell. In a raah moment I ordered the dinner to be 
carried away, — alas ! being in the octave, it was a kind 
of repetition of the Christmas dinner, — and having 
pointed out the wickedneaa of tormenting Willie, I 
said there would be no more meat eaten in the house 
until I knew who had hurt his hat. I remember well 
there were two inoffensive cleigymen, a member of 
Parliament, and a guardsman staying with us, and I 
have reason to believe that they secretly refreshed 
themselves elsewhere ; but the house stood to bread 
and cheese rations until the Tuesday morning. It was 
a very sharp and bitter lesson, but it is a fairly good 
illustration of our universal method. Over and over 
again, in dealing with mean and horrid ways, we have 
found this one of the most effectual methods. I think 
that to share the consequences of sin often prevents 
sinners, and everyone in the house realising that the 
burden of punishment would fall upon the guiltless, 
and in some sense most heavily upon myself, was a 
great deterrents Vulgaiity, ill manners, or horseplay 
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would have made a home lite ours msupportaHej and, 
I think, by degrees we all learned tenderness and for- 
bearance one with another. I suppose this is the best 
test of being what is called * gentlemen." In the day- 
time tny aitting-roora, in the night-time my bedroom, 
dominated the whole house. At half-past five every 
morning I got up and called the boys who were going 
to workj or the sailors who had to be on board at 6.30^ 
I had a gas stove in my bedroom, and so I could go 
back to bed again^ and read or make sermons till six. 
This was a very quiet hour, too, for scoldiog anyone in 
the house who needed some special talking to. Then 
at seven I was in church to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion; at 7.40 we said Morning Prayer; another 
Celebration at eiglit, which the religious men staying 
in the house usually attended; at 8.30 breakfast, at 
which everybody waa supposed to be present. When 
I had a shorthand clerk he could take down most of 
my correspondence while breakfast was going on. At 
9.45 convalescents in body and mind went out walking 
tili 1 p,mu, unless there was any work for them to do. 
Sometimes it is best to let men be idle, Bometimes to 
force them to work. All the morning I saw people, 
pariah people, inquisitive people, people with real 
troubles, people with imaginary ones; but the door 
was always open, and eveiybody came opataira as they 
liked. They knew if my study door was open that 
they could come in; if not, they must wait till it 
opened. Sometimes a man wanting to learn waa 
allowed to sit in my study to seo the people who came 
in, unless it was something private, and to hear the 
advice given. One learns to be a very quick judge of 
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character, alas I oftentimes too quick, as my conscience 
taught me, when each night I answered before God for 
every one who had visited me that day* Then at one 
o*clock dinner, at which everybody had to be present. 
As far as possible everybody except myself took 
exercise in the afternoon, coming in to tea at 5.30. 
Service in the church at 7.30 ; then clubs, gymnasium, 
&C,, till 10 p.m. ; supper and prayers and everybody in 
their room at 10*15 p.m. At 10.30 the door was locked, 
and anyone coming in had to ring my bell Sometimes 
I could entrust one of my helpers to go down and open 
the door, but, as a rule, I tried to do it myself. I have 
known many men shamed out of drunkenness and 
loose habits by the knowledge that I shoidd have to 
open the door, I do not suppose in all the world there 
ever was a place bettor adapted for acquiring a know- 
ledge of human nature. Of course, many men took 
advantage of it; but even from them what an immense 
deal we learned, and I doubt if there was such a merry 
home or such happy people in the whole of England, 
Thank God, as a rule, there were always a good many 
IriGhmeii amongst us, and so there was ever a humorous 
side, even to the darkest circumstances. It was one of 
our rules to talk nonsense, as far as possible, at meals, 
and we generally brought in to dinner and tea one or 
two little children. There is no possibility of being 
duU in the presence of a little child, and in my saddest 
moments, when I was feeling sick to death with worry 
and trouble, wounded oftentimes by my own brethren, 
the laughter and merriment of a little child brought 
us back to ourselves and to God. 

Men coming to stay with us had often such heroic 
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ideas of what they would like to do, were so anxious 
to do people good. Of course, this is a splendid 
notion^ but it generally prevents one doing anything 
at all, and I am sure I and my curates and moat of 
my workers felt that the house and family did ns 
much more good than we did it, and so one generally 
said to the man, " We don't want yoa to do good, we 
want to do you good." The woman worker amongst 
the poor is sometimes not a prig ; alas ! the man 
worker nearly always ia. I have known men choked 
off the very first day of their stay by some such 
treatment. They want to give lectures, or to teach 
in night school or in Sunday School, or to get up 
debating aocietiea, or cricket clubs, or to boss concerts ; 
In fact, to do anything that means the assertion of 
their own cleverness or good disposition towards 
others. How hateful it is t I always kicked at this, 
sometimes kicked it. I expect these workers do 
infinitely more harm to themselves than they do good 
to others. For tea long years, day and night, there 
were lessons for me to learn, if I only had the grace 
and modestrjr to learn them. Even in that in which 
men might know more, knowledge, they are but as 
babes and sucklings in the presence of those whom 
they condescend to teach, that is, if knowledge means 
the knowing of things likely to be useful to the 
knower and to the community. In speech, too^ how 
much we have to learn ; how terse and in what few 
words do our dear people express themselves, while 
the man who wants to harangue them wraps round 
with innumerable words, which darken all counsels 
and prevent all undeistanding, the thought that the 
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slum kd expresses in three or four words to the 
point. And as to manners, every single man in my 
borne was a gentleman, that ia, if thinkiDg for others, 
and treating them with forbearance and tenderness 
and love, and striving to make them feel at home 
and at ease, means being gentlemen. The roughest, 
rudest, most ignorant lad, after a month's residence^ 
had obtained these graces. I have seen deeds of the 
purest chivalry, self-sacrifice which the love of God 
alone can measure; I have seen the withatandlng of 
temptation even to tears and blood; I have seen 
agonies borne without a word, for fear I should be 
vexed. I take them out of my heart, where some of 
them have lain for eight long yea^^ — ^I take them out 
one by one, thieves, felons, tramps, loafers, outcasts, 
of whom the world was not worthy, having no place 
for them, no home for them, no work for them. I 
i^ad in their eyes a tenderness, and in their hearts a 
compaasion for me, a bearing with all my ill temper, 
and paying me back a hundredfold m the richest coin 
of truest lova» 




IDAEESAY, aa you read this account of our houae, 
ifc may have been hard for you to imagine that 
there was a great danger of our life becoming mono- 
tonous. If no new imnate arrived in the course of a 
month, it was very hard to go on inventing new jokes ; 
and yet, in an atmosphere of discipline and of sorrow, 
meniment waa of the first importauce, and God sent 
tbia element to us in Oiir sailor lads. The first hour 
I was in Portsmouth I recognized that the sailors 
would be our chief difficulty, our chief source of 
danger ; but I hardly realised that they would be the 
cheery, breezy element^ driving away cobwebs, and 
preventing monotony. 

Naturally one's first thought was for the boys on 
the training-ship St. VincenU. First, because a good 
number of our polish lads had joined her; secondly^ 
because many clergymen in different parts of the country 
wrote to US about individual boys; and, thirdly^ because 
they seemed to need ub moat. In one sense there can 
be no life more wholesome or more improving than a 
boy's life on a training-ship \ its splendid punctuality 
and obedience, healthy hours, eufficient food, no single 
idle moment, great attention aa to bodily health, and, 
aa a rule, very interesting and diversified employment. 
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And, over it all» a rongh-ajid-ready give and take, whicbj 
if in certain individuals it degenerates into cruelty, is, 
on the whole, I think, as merciful aa possible, when 
yon consider that a thousand lads^ rongh and smooth, 
educated and ignorant, gentle and brutal, ar^ herded 
together. We have sometinies come across gentlemen's 
Bona; once, I think, a Blue-coat boy; very often sous 
of well-to-do shopkeepers and superior artisans. Many 
of these boys suffer agonies for the first month or two, 
some through the whole of their course \ but I remem- 
ber at Harrow some boys suffered agonies all through 
their echool-lif& But take it as a whole, and for the 
majority of boys, I doubt if there is a better training 
anywhere. 

Two great blots, however, there are on this system, 
and I cannot see how they can be amended. First, the 
great difficulty about religion. I have known the most 
excellent naval chaplains in training-ships getting hold 
of the boys by storm, impressing them not only at the 
moment of their confirmation, but, I believe, through 
all their future life. I know one chaplain who keeps 
a record of every boy who has passed through his ship, 
not only discovering all about him at home, but fol- 
lowing him on through his career. He has a kind of 
guild, to which those who care to do so may belongs and 
they carry a letter of commendation to the chaplain of 
their next ship, and so on. If his system could only be 
a little extended, enormous good might be done. But 
such chaplains are few and far between, not because 
they do not desire to do all they can, but because all 
men have not the method of dealing with lads of thia 
descriptioa 
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I remember one moat excellent man, jusfc appointed 
to the St. Vincmtf most anxious to do all he coiild. In 
the middle of our conversation I said, " You bad better 
come and have a cup of tea,'* But when, on entering 
the dining-room, he saw that it entailed sitting down 
with eight or ten of his own boys, he was anything 
but comfortable. An awful silence for a few momenta, 
and then he jerked out, looking round at them with a 
grin, "I think this ia the first; time you have had the 
honour of taking tea with me." "Why should such a 
man be sent to a training-ship ? 

The best chaplain we ever had at Portsmouth 
was taken away after six mouths, because he was a 
naval instructor as well, and therefore had to go to 
a ahip where there were middies; but I am Bure in 
the day when every man's work is tried, those six 
months will be the moat fruitful and abiding. 

If only some system could be devised by which the 
moat suitable chaplains could be retained in the train- 
ing-ships — indeed, one might go further, if it were 
possible, and suggest that the captain, and mora 
especially the first-lieutenant, should be chosen for 
tbeir aptitude for this kind of work^ understanding 
the needs of boys, with a genius for discovering 
the methods of the instructors and the warrant- 
officers, the gain would be enormous. We need in 
England -sailors perfectly trained for their work. 
This they will never be, unless they love their work. 
The first eighteen months, as a rule, either creates 
or mars this love. If JB those eighteen months there 
could be a little individualising, a little leas treating 
everybody like a machins — and this can only be done 
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hj those who have daily and hourly intercourse with 
the boys, as instructors in the schoolroom or in their 
different eq^uads — if there could be a little sympathetic 
compassion and understanding of them, they would turn 
out much more valuable men. And this praetically 
almost altogether depends upon the first-lieutenant, 
and could depend, 1 think, a good deal upon ths 
chaplain* 

The other di£Qculty is the utter loss of all idea 
of home. There are some boys who Dever come 
ashore from week to week, and when they do go 
home for their leave, so unaccustomed are they to 
all the gentle side of what home meuus^ all that 
part of it which sprioga from woman's influence, 
that they are very soon tired of it. You must 
realize that these lads of fourteen are far older in 
experience than lads of the same age in another 
class, and this eighteen months in their life is just 
the time when they turn from boys into men, the 
real turning-point; new passions, new powers, are 
developing every day* Body and intellectj both 
wholesomely treated, are developing with extraordinary 
rapidi ty, but the soul has hardly any opportunity 
of growth, And, therefore, the saUor oftentimes 
remains a boy, or rather a man who has never 
matured, if our manhood oonaiat of soul as well aa 
body and intellect. I think this was the thought 
which struck us most as the St Vincent boys began 
to use our house more and more. And v^ery glad 
we were that they should use our house, for Ports- 
mouth is not the best place for boys to be in* 
Whether they land at the Hard or at the Point, 
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there is generally temptation very near them^ temp- 
tation which has a special attraction for them, 
because they have a special desire to play the man, 
and manliness in certain cltissea is only another word 
for ain< Every Thursday and Saturday, their half- 
holidays, and every Sunday afternoon, we opened our 
house freely to them. We devised all kinda of amuse- 
ments, and wearied ouraelvea with inventing eports, 
which were never received with very much verve. 
Our great gymnasium, of course, was always a 
source of joy. I remember one time, when the 
BaiiU possessed the best gymnastic, football, and 
cricket team, I should thinks in any boys' institution 
in the world, when Jimmy Caulfield was lieutenant^ 
the beat fellow I ever knew with lads. We gave them 
a football in the gymnasium, and never realized, till 
the house waa nearly blown up with an explosion 
of gas, that a football was likely to smash all the 
bumera. Then we tried singing, with somebody to 
play the piano, but when the accompaniBt had gone 
away^ the sailors discovered that feet produced better 
music than hands. This emulation to play proved a 
great miBfortune to us, for when we locked up the 
piano^ some of them tore away the Bilk which covered 
the front of it, and broke a lot of the keys. On 
BundaySj too, this music led to hymn singing. I think 
I objected to that more than to anything else. It 
seems to me nothing can be more irreverent or likely 
to destroy religion, than the bawling out of the most 
sacred words and names, without one single thoughD 
as to what they mean, I myself believe that comic 
Bong^ would be far less harmful. But the fittest 
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survives, and we discovered, what common 
sense might have taught us afc first, that being very 
much employed all the rest of their time, what they 
really liked best was loafing, mixed with conversation, 
pictures, reading, and writing home. 

I have been wonderfully helped in my management 
of these afternoons by two men, to whom the mission 
owes a good deal besides, "William Hays and Albert 
Conibeere. Urged by the former of these, we made a 
new departure, and asked leave that boys whom we 
knew, or who were recommended to us^ might use 
our house as if it were their own home, sleeping 
on Saturday nights. This gave ua the opportunity of 
speaking a word privately about religion, because any 
boy, whom we knew on the ship, who wanted to go to 
Holy Communion, could do so with more hope of pre- 
paration and of quiet than he could on board. So 
"Boiling's party" as the master-at-arms would call 
them as they left the ship, became an established fact. 
Once or twice this liberty has been abused. Onco 
a lad used it as an opportunity for running away. Five 
or six times boys came home the worse for drink. But 
considering that for five years eight or nine lads used 
our house every Saturday night, except when away on 
leave, transgressors wei'e extraordinarily few. Once 
I remember having to threaten to atop this party 
altogether because two boys got drunk, and we had the 
most piteous and abject apologies from a large number 
of them. As a rule, every boy had to be in at a 
quaiter-paat ten. Most of them spent all the evening 
in the gymnasiunL If they asked leave, however, they 
might go to the theatre, or if they had any special 
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fnends in the town, whom I approved of, they might 
be a little later. Latterly those coming have been 
chosen by Conibeere. He kept a hook in which all the 
boya' antecedents were written down^ the number of 
visits each had paid us, whether he was a Communi- 
cant, etc* The hoya spending the afternoon could tell 
Conibeere who wanted to come, and privately whether 
they wanted to go to the Holy Communion. Thus I 
always got a chance of saying a word of advice and a 
word of prayer with each one, but we were most careful 
never to press religion, or show more hospitahty to the 
religious ; if anything we erred, perhaps, on the other 
sida There can be no greafcer danger than making 
religion pay, a danger, I think, into which those who 
manage Soldiers^ and Sailors* Inatitutiona are most 
prone to fall — a danger which often leads sailors, at any 
rate, into a fear of making friends with the chaplain, 
or of going to Communion, lest their mates should 
misjudge them as being crawlers or hypocrites, lb 
is wonderful, for instance, how popular teetotalism 
becomes if some officer is specially interested in it, or 
how well a Bible Class is attended if patronised by 
some one in authority. This oftentimes is a greab 
stumbling-block to the modest man, who is really 
religious, and yet is afraid of his religion being 
misunderstood by his mates. 

And if you ask me about the after results of all this 
labour, I am afraid I can say very httle. Sailors 
seldom, or neverj write. I have known lads use our 
house continually for eighteen months, then be ordered 
abroad, and walk in in three years* time, saying, " Oh, 
I lost your addresa/' or " I didn't know what to say, so 
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didn't write," And then they would use the house 
again as if they had only left it yesterday, very likely 
Bhowing us that they had thought about us by bringing 
uB some impossible gifts^ — ^**eiirios" they would call them 
— sometimes a monkey, sometimes a bird ; oftentimea 
astonishing me by coming into my study on Saturday 
night, and talking about their Communion the next 
day, with a wonderful, simple story of their difficulties, 
perhaps of their sins. And yet, in spite of all their 
temptations, there was a remembrance of God, which I 
believe at any rate they had partly learned from us. 
But, dear friend, surely all statistics are abominable, 
and especially religious statistics, so I prefer to give 
none. 

Of course, amongst the older sailors we could hope 
to do very little, unless they actually lived in the 
parish. They are very much a race by themselves, 
and don't mis well with civilians, and, as we had 
neither men nor plants we dared not in any way add 
to our reaponsibilities by opening a Home for them, 
though I doubt if there ia any disgrace for which the 
Church of England deserves to suffer more than the 
fact that there is no Church of England Sailors' Home 
in Portsmouth. One would think that shame, if no 
higher motivej would compel her to try and do her 
duty towards her sailors. But if she fails, there is one 
name that ought never to be mentioned without 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for her unceasing 
labour, and her truest and tenderest devotion to Jack 
ashore or afloat, the name of Agnes Weston. Her 
Home, close to my own parish, is worked on the most 
admirable hnea in all secular matters, excellent food 
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and sleeping accommodation, and, above all, personal 
kindness and sympathy. She haa, too, a very bold and 
broad view of many measures by which the Service 
could be benefited, and a very able and willing tongue 
to express them either in pubhc or in private, at 
drawing-room meetings or before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Perhapa there is no one in 
England to whom the nation owes a deeper debt of 
gratitude, for a real elevation on the part of a most 
important factor in the nation's welfare and prosperity, 
than to Miss Weston, 

And if there is any man who needs such a resting- 
place, and especially in the good town of Portsmouth, 
it is the sailor. Quiet m it may seem in the daytime, 
there are few worse streets at night in the whole 
world than Queen Street, Portaea. I am sure there 
are no courts in the world worse than those which 
crowd around it. I am sure there are no characters 
worse than those which infest it If the Admiralty 
will only gather statistics from our Naval Hospitals aa 
to the health of our sailors, and put themselves in 
correspondence with the authorities of Chatham^ Fly- 
mouth, and Portsmouth, I am sure a tremendous 
reformation oould he effected. The Admiralty and the 
mumcipalities, working together, could bring gre;it 
influence to bear upon the licensing magistrates as to 
the number of public-houseB, and their character, and 
upon the police authorities to vigorously put m motion 
the existing law as regards common decency in the 
Btreets. Why, because you have gathered into one 
place a Ui^e number of young, unmarried men, 
specially prone to temptation by the very manner of 
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ilieir life, should almost every house in a neighboar- 
hood which they are bound to pass through, offer 
temptation ? If England has no nobler incentive for 
tliia reformation, her own safety^ depending upon the 
ht'dltli of hur sailors^ might, at any rate, move and 
cxmipt'l hon I aio conscious that these words may 
woviiid many of my friends in Portsmouth, but I 
cannot rufraiu from writing them, 

1 hfb>'e fiaid that the Bailor often remains a boy* 
Thtire IB no greater proof of this than the imprudent 
maniiGr in which very often he marries; often when 
liG has known the girl only a very few weeks, and has 
no knowledge of her antecedents, hardly of her dis- 
jwflition. Sometimes I have even known sailors many 
ihoHo whom they knew had been bad characters. And 
if you ask him the reason^ "Ob! the girl was unhappy; 
I thought I would make a home for her"; or, "I was 
afraid ehe might go wrong"; or even, "I wanted some- 
one to leave my half-pay with,*' Marriages made like 
Ihie, as you may guess, do not always turn out happily, 
Bometimeg not well; especially as the man ia often 
away three years at a tiiiie. For, after all, the half -pay 
ia too often very little — seven and sixpence or ten 
ahillinga a week, paid monthly, the first payment 
seldom being received before he has been away two 
months, which means that the poor gh*! get3 into 
frightful debt before she receives anything, I believe 
tliat in the Mercantile Marine a woman can always get 
an advance note cashed. I trace back many grievoua 
misunderstandings between husbands and wives, roany 
chUdren in serai-starvation, the first downward step in 
pawning, borrowing money at uauriouH rates, getting 
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into such difiicultiea thab only the most hateful 
remedy, which I dare not mention here, "was poaeible, 
all to this difficulty of payment. Then, too, the sum, 
■when received, is, if the woman haa children, utterly 
inadeijuate. Surely the nation is bound to see that it 
iB not ao. It is for her sake that the sailor's wife and 
children are separated from the husband, that he haa 
to keep a kind of dual establishment. And believe 
me, the nation cannot get rid of the responsibility by 
Baying he ought not to have married. It is for yoxir 
sake he iB separated from hia wife and family. It is 
for your sake that they are in poverty. I don*t write 
these words lightly or inadvisedly. I have seen, over 
and over again, homes without food, childi'en without 
clothes, wives without hope, I have come in more 
than once just in time to atop the wife earning money 
by the only method open to her. 

And if the wife cries out and shames you, the 
widow of the sailor is, without exception, the greatest 
of England's disgraces. Even when the nation's pity 
becomes universal, and money flows in like water, as 
in the case of the Victoria; the charity of the nation 
is strangled by the red tape of an Official Commission. 
I myself prevented starvation in more than one house 
which should have been saered to England^ and I 
believe that if it had not been for Miss Weston, many 
would actually have died of starvation. The cruelty 
of the methods — they were actually contemplating 
using the police to make investigations ; the tardiness 
of the relief given — they made Miss Weston's generosity 
an excuse ; and the niggardliness of the pittance to be 
doled out| iintil public opinion forced them to increa^ 
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\t, ilumld create a national Bcandd. The Commisainn 
t ' nnti ovor o^in received monej^ for a certaiiL 

I'.fjM.,,. , iiuil iir>t uncrl it, but rather hoarded it npi I 
tbfirik (Jtnl I havo Wen Hummoned to give evidence 
tH)f<«nv a rHrliimioritary Comrni»sionp now enquinog into 
Uii» wndlftHH pi)rporfttif>n» beroft of all bowels of com- 
paMifJii. Tlio (ntormouH anm of money given to its 
cbfLrft» f(»r providing for the wives and others dependent 
on <iM Orinvwin warriors is so tied up, that although at 
tht) d**ath of overy pr^cnt penfiioner there will be 
a Nur[ilii« of Dvor £70,000, jet countless widows of 
Crimtmu HfiMif^rH, and Crimean Boldiera themselves^ 
tro living hikI (lying in the workhouse; and though, 
IOtD6 years ago, a sum of over £7000 was released 
from its ori||;inal trust, and tbej were enabled to apply 
thJH in peniions for sailors and soldiers who died in 
octivo iervieo, or in consequence of wounds or illaess 
Incurrod in nctivB eervice, they have never discovered 
ono penuioner yot^ though I suppose the Edgar disaster 
was known to every man and woman in England 
except iJio ComniisBioners. Wliat one hopes to eee is 
tho creation of a Dew truat, which, by means of humane 
and competent Christian persons, should discover any- 
one who is entitled^ by tlie death of a relative, to help 
from any si>ecial fund. When these have been liberally 
dealt with, the surplus should be the nucleus of a great 
pension fund for all sailors and soldiers. From the 
liberality with which appeals for the Victoria disaster 
were responded to^ I have no doubt that the heart 
of England is perfectly sound on this question. 
Above all, let humane Christian hearts be the 
channels through which England's generosity pays 
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back her debt to thoae wlio suffer so gallantly for her 
aaka 

And yet happy is the widow of the man who died in 
the Victoria^ in comparison with the widow of him who 
dies whUe freeing Blavee in Africa, or falls overboard 
when^ in a atomij he is performing some delicate work. 
There is literallj^ no provision for her. His mates will 
buy his poor kit for fom? times its worth, will put the 
Bame object up for auction over and over again until 
it has reached a fabulous value,, will tax themselves 
beyond aU justice in order to send home m^onej to the 
widow. But the nation will let his children be vaga- 
bonds, and beg their bread. Yea, they may even seek 
it in desolate places, until the extortioner consumes all 
that he hath, and the stranger spoil his labours. And 
that because he gave himself for England's peace and 
for England's glory. Only three months ago a young 
fellow died on one of the ships in the Mediterranean. 
His mates knew that he was going to marry a girl when 
he came home> and that he had already had a child 
by her They collected privately amongst themselves 
over £40, which they sent me, I have said sailors are 
like boys. God bless them for their youthfulness of 
heart, full of generosity, and full of the tenderest 
sympathy and most delicate understanding for every 
sorrow and for every pain. 

At the present moment we are going to expend 
many millions on building new ships. We may need 
them. But we certainly do need a great deal more — 
a great increase in every branch of the Service^ 
especially amongst the stokers, I doubt if at this 
present moment we can man the ships we havo 
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A very exceHent attempt has been made in the direc- 
tion of such increase in the case of the NoHhainpton. 
Manj- of my own lads have been on hcTj and so I can 
speak with atithority of a most splendid experiment. 
It takefi in the lad who did not quite come up to the 
necessary chest measurement at the proper age, or who 
was suffering from some superficial complaint now 
cured, or whose parents were an invincible obstacle, 
and yet who always wanted to become a sailor* I 
believe the shorter training they get on board, because 
of their increased age, fits them for their work very 
nearly as well as the longer training. Let ns have 
two NorthaTnptOTtSf then three, then fotir. You will 
easHy find recruits. Then roll away the reproach 
from our Dockyard towns ; remove, as far as you can, 
temptation from the younger sailor's life; give him a 
reasonable chance of promotion, and treat all branches 
equally. The time is coming when the stoker and 
engineer will be the chief men on board. The sooner 
this is recognised on the quarter-deck, as well as on 
the main deck, the better. Show him he can give 
adequate support to his wife and family, and that, if 
he dies, the nation will not forget her; and I do not 
think you need have any fear at all about being able 
to man the biggest iieet the Jingoes may desire to 
build. The smell of the sea is the atmosphere in 
which Englishmen live. The enthusiasm of travel, the 
spirit of enterprise, the unknown with its dangers, has 
a strange attraction for Bvery Eoglishman, and no life 
supplies this as well as the sailor's life. 

Very difficult though it was for them, many officera 
have helped us very considerably. One, now a lieu- 
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tenant in China, and another, a lieutenant of Marines, 
will always be held by me in grateful remembrance for 
their help amongst our most diflScuIt class of boys. 
But, of course, in a house like ours, it was very 
difficult for officers to feel exactly at home, for they 
would very likely have to share meals with men on 
board their own ships, and though snobbishness hardly 
exists among naval officers, there was a very great 
practical difficulty created by necessary disciplina 






IX. 

Qnt Saints 

THE sight of true heroism is the best incentive to 
learn to be heroic oneself, a virtue, aa you may 
guesB, greatly needed in a house like oura. The 
heroism of the soldier who dies on the battle-field ia 
as nothing compared with the true heroism of one who 
endures long agonies of pain and suffering without 
murmur, who prays in the moruingj " Oh, that it were 
evening," and in the evening, ''Ob, that it were 
moriiing/' Oftentimea it is this sight which m the 
only witness for God in the livea of the poor. *'It 
ia expedient that one man die for the people." And 
God granted to us, during several years of oar work, 
this sight of a living death. His father had been 
a staff- sergeant in the army, but his mother had 
married again into great poverty and distress. He had 
struggled as a tram-conductor as long as there was 
breath in his body, and then crawled into a wretched 
bed in a wretched room, shared with other members of 
hia family, to die without one single eomfort, one 
alleviation of all hia intolerable pain. But even this 
loneness in the midst of his own was forbidden him, 
and impatiently he was told to go to the workhouse to 
die. I shall never forget hia look of thankfulness, 
when I said^ "If you don*t mind the noise and 
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racket of out honsej come and die with us.'* And as 
he crossed oirr threshold the spirit of peace came 
with him ; and I think it has never altogether passed 
away. The good food and wine, and better medical 
attendance, above all, the lovicg unceaaitig attention 
of Mary, our housekeeper, brought him back again 
from the grave. He lived altogether six y cat's with ua, 
every summer strengthening into a little activity 
of hodyj tending our little garden across the street, 
sometimes almost crawling there on his hands and 
Imeea. The very flowers seemed to know him; they 
have never grown eo luxuriantly since. Surely flowers 
recognise love more quickly than men, and respond to 
it more truly. But then the whole house was his 
garden^ and so gently, and vrisely, and lovingly did 
he treat the roughest and most degraded, that they 
all Beenied to respond to the magic of hia touch. 
Oftentimes, when the whole house was in bed, he 
would crawl down from his room to tell me of some- 
one's trouble which his love had discovered. Through 
aU the winter he was in agonies of pain, dreading every 
breath, and yet welcoming each breath lest he should 
suffocate; above all things utterly unconscious of his 
own influence, until the day of his death bewailing the 
expense and trouble that he waa to others, never 
measuring that in a true and real sense he was 
God's angel of peace dwelling amongst us, for it 
often seemed to us as if one single breath would have 
carried him to that resting-place which he needed so 
grievously. No pleasure was so great in those hours of 
agony, when he could not speak or move, as to know 
that some poor obstinate, hopeless one» was learning the 
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0WB Wgic luiniej into feu 
boya. bttfe mjBelf aa weii, &r he 
CaJleetJoPi; mtia tfagy 
Kfas imk 5a odb vmld 

fr fltw htm- And tfaeu wbesL th* end. 

B* Mb Am^ AftRft^oRlBriif 

opetBtd, aa aUef^y as I couLi, the door; n 
benda lua bed prsyiD^ 4A I 
pnfer; bob be bad leamfid tJiat diTiuafi 
that prajer must perfect itaelf m 
and 90 bi^ poor deatb-chiQed honda had 
one's licde moiuej mto its own heap, lesC !» 
flMB, Mem te hsTG been T^nfajr^hfriL Ab we 
hmi through the atrcetiS to t^e charch the night be&to 
b^ fonenil, there was cot a dry eye m all the pazialL 
All thi» next mommg when the Masses for hia repooft 
wn beiD^f eud, the uhnrch w^ crowiled aa on a Stm- 
4^f» t i fctej ^£ia aod DoekyaxdmezL giving up their 
4a^ wetk. Hk taenudy wiaa perpetuated m the new 
cbuzch by th« bettaCif^r^ of the little altar, which 
in the old church he had loved so well, for the people 
bad collected over £14 for that purpose: Ah [ would 
that Bisbop Thorold had lived only two months longer^ 
for bis eyes filled with tears, and hia heart, bo long 
a pttrisb priest's, could realise exactly the importance 
of such a memory. 

SImU I t^U you of another of onr saints ? If some 
ten years ago you had passed down the Hard at Ports- 
moutht you would hare seen William Bore^ a mudlark. 
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searching for pennies in the filthy mud of the harbour 
for the amusement of good-natured stupids, who throw 
them, to such-like hoja. Thus he earned the pennies 
which were eagerly taken from him when he gained 
his home. He was what our boys would eall a littla 
*'ofF/' else he would not have heen so imposed on by a 
wretched step-fathen The motherj blind and paralysed, 
lying on a few rags in a comer of the room, strove to 
put some thoughts of decency into two wayward girls 
— one older and one younger than Willie — earning, as 
girls do in that part of Portsmouth, aometimes a 
shilling or sixpence a nighty and yet with a curioua 
pathos striving to keep from the blind mother the 
knowledge of how it was earned. There is a court 
near oaUed White's Row, the moat disgraceful place in 
that most disgraceful part of the town; but it ia 
redeemed by a little chapel belonging to the mother 
church of Holy Trinity^ where Mr. Marriott, I think, 
first, and afterwards Mr. Lloyd, attracted Willie. He 
waa one of those extraordinary natures in whom 
religion seems to coma spontaneously; for they had 
hardly taught him one fact when he seemed to have 
grasped the whole of religion. The first consequence 
was that he must leave his home. He had become too 
old to be a mudlark. The only other living open to 
him was a kind of hanging about and picking up odd 
eispencea from people whom he knew, money which 
waa gained by sin. Then the mother died, bo he cams 
to us altogether. Whether it was inherited from her, 
or due to the awful exposure of his early years, t\\& 
nerves of his eyes weakened, and he too became blind. 
But I think the pathos of hie blindness was almoat as 
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must go to the imbecile ward in the union. The daj^ 
before be died, eoming out of a trance of many hours, 
he said, " Give my love to the Snndaj School children ; 
tell them I have answered every question," and 
then drawing my head quite cloae down to hiB 
mouthy "You will wear the black cope at my 
funeral." 

" There ib a little boy juafc come into Alfred Street/' 
the district visitor said one day, " He is fourteen, but 
he looks like a child of five, and lives and sleepa in a 
little perambulator. There ia no one to look after hinip 
for Ma mother ia in a lunatic asylum, and hia father 
goea out at six in the morning, and does not come back 
till night/' And so exactly I found liim, our dear 
little Harry, all alone in this dark room in hia 
perambulator, and on a little shelf, which his poor 
twisted hands could reach, his cold and wretched 
meals apportioned for the day. At first when we 
brought him to the house he was very timid and very 
nervouSj but he soon brightened up. He never really 
lived with us, for his father loved him so dearly that 
he had to go home at night to he with him, but he waa 
with uB all day, and hia Kttle tender thread was Boon 
woven into the woof of our common life, and on all 
our rough people hia influence was as the influence of 
a little child. Sometimes, when all else faila, the 
roughest beasts are Jed by a little child. His face 
would wince with pain, when any boy spoke harshly 
to another, and I have come in and found him almost 
in an agony of fear, when some rough horse-play was 
going on amongst them. I am sure Dr. FearoE will 
never forget wheeling him in hia little perambulator 
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knocked down. She had never beard anything about 
religion, till she came into church by chance one day 
and heard me preaching about the Blesaed Sacrament, 
Very often oui sermons consisted of saying the same 
thing over and over i^ain, and this day I was speaking 
of the Sacrament as " the Blood of God." I must 
have said the words very often, for she came round to 
my houae that night to ask me if it was reEdly true 
that God had shed His very Blood for her. It was a 
revelation to her of a love ao pure and so true, a love 
that had forced the Eternal out of compassion for us to 
take to Himself Blood that he might shed it for our 
fiakes. She could neither read nor write, and as she 
was sufTeriDg from cane«r, she had not much time to 
leam. Once she was operated on, and as she went off 
under the chloroform she whispered to me, "God's 
Blood/' But it soon began to grow again, and day by 
day we could see her bodily strength decaying; such 
horrid decay. When you read the lives of the Saints 
you think that kissing the aorea of tho lepers is an 
eza^eration, but it is being done continually by the 
poor for the poor. Their rough hands are soothed 
to tenderest nuising, and their rude, vulgar, boisterous 
ways taught true refinement by the compassion which 
they feel Hera was a very tedious case, and neigh- 
bours have children of their own, and cannot watch 
all day, though oftentimes all night, and so the little 
daughter of twelve, who would rather have been 
playing than tending her mother^ was tied to the table. 
One day a neighbour, hearing cries, ran in j and the 
child explained, '* Mother is siLly : she is crying for the 
Blood of God." How grateful I was that the Blessed 
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Sacnunent was reserved that day! It was in truth her 
"viaticum." 

We could never make out whj, however ill she was, 
an old woman — Ibfaria I will call her — would never 
allow us to go up to her bedroom. She was always 
huddled up iu a little chair, covered with a thin old 
ehiwl ; sometimaa one doubted whether there was 
anything beneath it She was quite a lady, with a 
beautiful pinched face, bright cheerful eyea> yet so 
sunken that the light was as stars seen from a weU, 
So gracious, always doing the honours of her little 
home, and yet so reticent about the room upstairs; 
till one day suddenly taken ill at night, a neighbour 
discovered she had no bed — had not had one for many 
years. She had kept a little school, and many of the 
women round had been her pupils ; she could not bear 
that they should know she needed, else they would 
stint themselves for her, I shall never forget how she 
kissed my hands the first time I saw her in the bed 
we got for her, and eaid, " I pray God you may never 
be as thankful for a bed aa I am for this/' And then, 
after a little while, when we passed by, she would not 
let us in, saying, " I can go to church and hear you» so 
I won't trouble you to-day, I know you are very 
busy" And the same thing to the district visitorsj 
till my sister Geraldine, who, because she is the 
shorteRt, is the braveat of us all, found the bed was 
pawned. The poor old lady held down her head, and 
looked so ashamed, and would not talk about it, till a 

man across the street cried out, " That d d ruffian 

of a grandson came out of gaol the other day, and has 
pawned it" Kot only did he pawn the bed^ but^ by 
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hia badness, he drove her to eucb sorrow that sha lost 
all hope J her old body could bear no more, and, falling 
downatairs, she was wotinded past recavery. The 
neighbours called in the police, but the old woman's 
last words were — "He did not push me," But though 
the coroner and jury acquitted him, the neighbours 
look askance at him to-daj. 

Many cases like this forced upon me the need of 
some kind of alms-houaes, where I could put old ladiea 
whoso only other home was the workhouse. And so 
we turned the cottages standing on the intended site 
of the new church into homes for five or sLk old ladies* 
and when these had to be pulled down we bought 
other ones, so that the Mission possesses to-day twelve 
houses, in which five old couples and nine or ten old 
ladies live. It has been a part of our work most 
blessed ; and as I have never been able to get away, 
owing to stress of work, for the last five years, and 
people have kindly given me money for my holidays, 
this holiday money has bought most of the alms- 
houses. Dear old ladies, I wonder if they miaa me 
to-day as much as I niisa them. I believe the purest 
happiness I have ever had in all mj whole life is 
knowing and seeing their happiuesa. The houses are 
all freehold, and the old souls pay sixpence or a 
shilHng a week, so there is enough to pay taxes and 
repairSj sometimes even a balance over. Granny is 
not always honoured io England as she is in Germany ; 
she does not always get the warmest seat by the fire, 
or the first helping from the dish \ she is sometimes 
the dmdge of the whole family j mindiog the buby and 
the little children; even when her head is splitting, the 
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cMLdreii vith that shrill vwe which disoorets erery 
achiDg nerro, ay, " It is only gmmj^ Ac dora nofc 
matter,* Sorog^ineHt when tlie hemm is fidl» die is 
put in the OGiifev, vhen^ in the dsjrs fir gon^ ehe 
lued to put that atmng* stslwait maa^ who bow does 
mot take the boable to del^id her* 

Hunk God* the workhonae ie &r izLore hunane 
to^-dfij in England than it waa, bat the remembrance 
of what it waBp baa left a fedin^ & aemtjmait^ if joa 
like to call it so, which reskdeis it ahhocresBt to €Tetj 
honest and earnest man and woman. L praj God the 
time is coming when we shall recognise ont-door relief 
a great deal more. The Portsmouth Guardians were 
wonderfully good in this lespect; they tried to keep 
people out of the house by allowing out-door reliel 
And I cannot speak in too high praise of the parish 
doctor, Mr, Colt, and our two relieving officers, 3lr, 
Gardiner and Mr. Vine, There is no man more admir- 
able than the conscientious poor-law doctor. Think 
of attending people who never obey any of your direc- 
Uons, who take your medicine three doses at a time, 
aad then come for more, who send for you conlinually. 
And though our Union was, I think, as good as 
roost — I was on the Board of Guardians for a 
considerable time — I wonder whether any of ua 
Guardians would desire to go into it ourselves. 
Thank God we have now four or five lady Guardians 
in Portsmouth, who will do for the women and 
children what we never could do. I remember dis- 
covering after weeks of visiting in the schools, hideous 
and horrid things that a woman's eye would have seen 
at ouce, 1 had to eee three girls who were going out 
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to service- I noticed they used their aprons instead of 
their pocket-handkerchief 3, and when I made enquiriea, 
thinking this would he an obatacle to their becoming 
servants, they told me that they were only allowed 
pocket-handkerchiefs one day in the year, when they 
went out for their annual treat. One day at four 
o'clock I found them all at tea, and floating on the top 
of the liquid so called were lumps of grease and fat. 
I discovered that they had eaten their dinner of soup 
at one o'clock, and that tea wa3 being served in the 
same porringer. A little lad broke his arm on a 
Saturday, and though he was bathed and dreased by 
the attendants, it was not known till the Tuesday, 
Indeed, the whole system of the schools was wrong. 
They ought to have been in the country^ tnilea 
away from the main house. Better still, the chUdrea 
ought to have been boarded out. I doubt if any insti- 
tutions for children are right, but I have no doubt 
at all that our present barrack- system ia altogether 
inhuman and scandalouSi And the same thing might 
be said of the Infirmary, in which there were several 
hundred patientSj and only one trained nurse to look 
after them. The very sick and dying were left to the 
t-ender mercies of any old porter who had wit enough 
to gain a few extra pence by becoming a wardsman or 
wardswoman. Difficult surgical cases were nursed by 
these utterly inefficient persons; people were left to 
die alone, without anyone to moisten their lips, I am 
very proud to think that this has been mended now, 
and that there are certified nursBs, though, perhapa, 
not yet a sufficient number* 

The real diihculty of the whole workhouse system 
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in the wsnt of clwriftcaJawL Tb^e are 
nnmben of people who epeod thdr Uy^a in work- 
boQiei^ gou^ from ooe lo aDOtber* In manj cases 
the CTniczi is ac^toaiij a pnnuiim on idlemeflB. You 
aod I cannot imagioe & man vrho coold like this 
aort of life, but ench people will remain with us, 
imtil there is Bome Bjstem of r^btration^ some 
method bj which tboee, who are jnst entering on 
the life, may be checked and stopped at the critical 
moment, when a helping hand would prevent them 
becoming casaals. Above all we must separate from 
these loafers those who are forced in old age to go 
into the workhouse, A great deal, I know, is bemg 
done^ but it is all being done in an institutional waj, 
without anj individualising, without any humanity. 
If there is one place in the world where the miserable 
divimons amongst Christian people are most manifeat^ 
it is in the workhouse. It is this^ I am 8ure, that 
prevents it being worked on a Christian method* 
The Church of England would be jealous if it were 
done by Diesentera, the Dissenters equally jealous if 
it were done by the Church of England So long 
aa this miuLsteriug to the poor, which is the highest 
and most Chris t-like of all Christian duties^ is done 
by officials, it cannot ever be done in a Christian 
way to any extent, though I know^ of course, there 
are many exceptions. And however desirous the 
officiiila are under present circumstances, there rises 
the question of the rates, rates managed by Guardians, 
who are often recklessly extravagant in all the out- 
ward part of their organisation, which is seen by 
the public, and shockingly mean aa regards the small 
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expenditure which makes all the difference between 
comfort and discomfort. 

Eoneatly, one's deepest disappointment about the 
working man, is Ms utter want of interest and under- 
standing at all timea of municipal and other electiouB. 
The new method of electing Guardians may alter this, 
but I very much doubt it, I euppose it is wrong to be 
impatient with people only recently enfranchised, and, 
perhaps, not yet understanding their responsibiUties ; 
but surely it ia the part of the clergy to preach, in 
season and out of season, the grave duty of every man 
who has a vote for an office in the town in which 
he liveSj that every man must recognise that God will 
hold him responsible for that vote, and that, if he 
gives it wrongly, it will be no excuse that bis political 
club, or the kindly Primrose lady, advised him so to 
give it. I am very grateful indeed for the experience 
I gained both on the Board of Guardians and on the 
School Board, It brought me in contact with many 
men of very difierent opinions to my own, who treated 
me with great kindness and consideration, and for the 
majority of whom I entertain a very deep and true 
respect. But sometimes I could not help feeling that 
on the School Board we were not all educationalists, 
and on the Board of Guardians some were rather 
the guardians of the rates than the guardians of 
the poor. Above all, the expenses of management 
and the creation of plant were altogether out of 
propoitiou to the amount expended on the objects 
which we had in view. I venture to hope that the 
day ia not far distant when that fetish of red tape, 
which strangles almost all English enthusiasm, wUl 
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ceaae to {jominato us, and when simple Chiistiaa 
common sense wiU become the method by which/ 
at an^ rate, two of the most UBportant of oi 
duties, the educating ot oux children and the 
for our i)oor, are carried out. But it will not be 
until electors choose the heat man for either poel 
only consideration being to get the beat man — and 
rid oiirselvea of that hateful thought that everyone 
deeires some gain, either for himself, or for the chi 
or party to which be belongs, by taking office. 

And surely, if every citizen has his municipal duty^ 
be has an impcritil duty as well I know that man^ 
people were very displeased with me, because I tool 
what is called an active part in politics. Does a doctorj 
or a lawyer ceaae to be a politician because he has got] 
clients ? Why then should a clergyman, because hoj 
has got pansMoEers ? I quite hold that it would 
wrong for hira. to canvass or to influence his peopl©] 
privately as to their votes; but I believej on the ol 
hand, that if he is conscious that he has anything 
say worth saying on the question of politicSj or thai 
might help his neighbours to form a truer, better, oi 
nobler judgment on these queetionB, it is his bound< 
duty to say it. This was a policy I always endeavoi 
to pursue. I never once asked a single person to vol 
ray way, but I did^ when opportunity occurredj go upO] 
the platform and tell people what my opinions were^' 
and I am not the least ashamed of having done so. 




®ur JSattlcs Gtptl 

IP I have ventured, in the hiat chapter, to epeat of 
the duty which everyone owes to the town in 
which he lives, I fear that, for several yetira of my 
work in Portsmouth, I was very oblivious of this duty. 
The labour and watchfulnesa needed to try and cleanse 
our own little district made one forget the larger^ but 
leas apparent, duty. Indeed, many of my brethren 
felt that I had rendered their work more difflenlt, by 
■uprooting dangers from my own district which located 
themselves in theirs. There Ib much, of course, to be 
Baid for this line of thought, but aelf-preaervation ia 
one's fij^t instinct, and if, in preserving myself and 
my own children, I have wronged otheraj I am sorry 
for it- But; I do not think that I had ever let one day 
passj in Portsmouth, without praying that I might 
realise the grave responsibility which rested on every 
inhabitant, and I believed especially on the clergy, 
I had tried, in preaching to men alone on Sunday 
afternoons, to speak out quite plainly on these social 
subjects^ and this had brought me iuto contact with 
most of the labour leaders. For a long time all labour 
reform, in Portsmouth, was a great difficulty, for the 
Dockyard did not welcome its workers joining Trade 
Bocieties. However, thank God, that reproach has all 
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hf>»w rtillud away, and I believe myself the day it Mok 
far illaUut whiMi oinpluyetB will find that llie ^c&li 
lUilniu art) n^ully a groat gain la the Bclutka cf tiw 
wlmlo LuIhiui- i^nvHtiun. KvctythiDg that tendft fai 
umkt> Uic working; iiiati more iuteliigent and mare 
Ii«lf-it4iunt, U a ti-oiiit^idotiR gain, and there is fio 
(loiil^t (hat tlui liottor Imura which men wcffk, and 
tin* litiLlnr wn^, Imvo IhiH tmidcncy« Of coursev tb^e 
IU« two iIh-u^mum — Ih-nt. titf Uio Unions grew stronger, 
tllAy hwl II l-tMuloiu'y to tiicik at all qiiestiona merely 
(rifiit tliM winknmu'w puint uf view, aud, secondly^ there 
Wtw ti tltviij^i'i uC thtt iiuiivtihial wastitig his increased 
WUi{(Mi ittkd luiHiim iti bad vvaya. In all acts of emanci- 
IMtitm thti tlrMt tniji^ynunit of liberty may turn to 
lirmnH^ but Hurii lironoo iiover Liata very long, and, I 
Diliikf bK>kiu^ bui<k ovor thu liifit thirty years' history 
u( tilt) l4tbt>ur Quctttiou iu Kiigluud, one might aay that 
thi!^ liiriirr \\m aiiuoHt nqvor oxiated. At any rate, 
1 y;\\ii t'PtihntiiMy struck with the enthusiasm for 
ri^lttudii iH ilwti I dibcovorod aiuongst the majority 
uf tlio lumling working lucn with whom I was brought 
in t'.uiitact. 1 baw how keenly they recognised that 
though Iho creation of character was the chief thing 
to bo ainii^d nt, ytjt tha croatitin of character, amidst 
temptations touching ono at every single moment, 
addod eiiorinouH ihlTicuUies to the education of every 
right-minded young man ami woman, A great deal of 
Cftiit has been talked about wbut is called the '' Noacon- 
formiat CouHciencu," and I am quite willing to believe 
that many of those nioet m emdence have, by their 
want of tactj and, I would add, want of true under- 
standing of the working maii^ prejudiced the J^ritish 
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public. But I eau testifjr to this fact, that every word 
I uttered iu Portsmouth on these subjects, was, in a 
large measinej but the echo of earnest words said to 
me, and prayers prayed with me, by working men, who 
were almost always, I say it with shame as a priest ol 
the Church of England, Nonconformists. Why are 
these men not in communion with our ChuK^hl 
Surely that is the most important question for those 
in authority in the Chui'ch to ask themselvea. The 
answer is not a difficult one. For their fathers and 
for themselves the Church of England has practically 
forbidden all work They are trained in their own 
denominations to be class-leaders, itinerant preachers, 
to visit the sick, often to govern the chapel as elders. 
They are on a perfect equality with their miniaterj 
they tell him plainly what they think about him, and 
the needs of the men amongst whom they Lve. In 
years gone by their forbears suffered for what they 
held to be the truth ; the remembrance of that; 
suffering is bred in the bone of the children. But 
for all those who are interested in the Labour Ques- 
tion, there can be no thought so full of thankfulness 
to God, and of hope for the future, aa the knowledge 
that the vast majority of labour leaders are deeply 
religious men. 

For a long time I had been trying to organise the 
shop-assistants in the town. Would you believe It 
that, even noWj Portsmouth has no weekly half- 
holiday, no early closing ? The vast majority of the 
better shops, in our part of the town, do not close till 
7.30 the first four nights in the week, on Fridays at 10, 
Qjk Saturdays at midnight The little shops never aeexa 
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to olose at all, day or night There is somethmg 
particularly pitiful Id the claBS of Bhop-aseistants. As 
a rule they will not help tbetBselves. There Ib very 
little esprit amongst them^ and a great deal of snobbish- 
neee. If some went on strike, their places would he 
filled withiti twenty-four haurs^ and one class will not 
mix with another. If you will not help yourself, God 
cannot help you, far less mau. So, practically, one was 
fighting an imposaible battle, for one or two large shop- 
k&epers stood in the way of all reform. In the middle 
of the agitation, to my utter astonishment, I was told 
that the new minister of the Lake Road Baptist Chapel, 
Mr. Joseph, would be very glad to come and see me 
about it I knew many of the Nonconformist ministera 
in the town were in aympathy with me^ for several of 
them had written to me, when I resigned, in 1890, to 
Bay how sorry they were, and how they earnestly prayed 
that I would not leave Portsmouth. I felt that if 
Jfr Joseph waa williag to stand by me, not only on 
the platform of Bhop-aBBistantB, but with regard to tho 
drink question too, I had indeed gained a most im* 
portant ally* The congregation at Lake Eoad has 
mure men in it than any church in Portsmouth — 
wurely that is the best teat of a Christian Church — 
and I knew that their minister was a true repre- 
BontiiLivo of his congregation. After many talks with 
him and some of his brethren, there was no doubt at? 
all left in our minds that the Drink Question lay at 
tho root of every ovil in Portsmouth, With a popula- 
tion of 160,255 we had 1040 licences, or one licence to 
103 pcoplo; orj dcduotiiig infants and total abstainers, 
2S j>er ctint. ol the population, one licence for every 
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115 people. This ia enorraously above the average of 
almost all the large towns in England, the great sea- 
port towns, or even the other Dockyard towns, In 
several Bills for the reviBion of the Licensing Ques- 
tion, submitted to Parliament, it has been proposed 
that licences should be granted in towns in the ratio 
of one per thousand ; that would mean the reduction of 
licences, in Portsmouth, from one thousand and forty 
to one himdred and sixty* 

I have no quarrel with the publican. I have known 
many of them to be the most respectable people, whose 
righteous souls were vexed, day by day, by the ciicnm- 
stances under which they and their children were 
forced to live ; and yet, because they had invested their 
little all in a public-houae, they had no other chance of 
a liveUhood, In Portsmouth^ too, the publican seems 
to suffer far more than in other towns, for the transfers 
are much more frequent — that is, a man invests his 
savings in a public-house, finds it does not pay, and has 
oftentiraea to leave it, realising very little cl the money 
which he pnt into it. Almost all the houses in Ports- 
mouth are tied houses — that is, the pubHcan has to 
sell, exclusively, the beer of the brewer who owns the 
house ; and if he does not sell a sufB.cient quantity he 
is soon reminded of it, for the brewer's profit m far 
more largely made out of the profits from the beer 
than from the rent of the housa There is only a 
certain amount of legitimate drinking in any town^ 
that is, drinking because a man actually needs the 
drink. If the drinking were limited to this, an enor- 
mous number of houses would close without any 
interference of the magistrate. And so the publican 
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haft to do fi.ll Borts and kinds of things to induce men 
to stay in his house and diink. Everjone knows that 
there are innumerable ways of adulterating or faking 
up drink; that, if gambling and betting are allowed, 
men will oongr^ate; that, it bad characters fill the 
bftTj certain men will stay there; that, if the ainging 
of vulgar songB is allowed, it is a great attraction, and 
makes men who roar the choruses all the more thirsty* 
Xiany publicans, of course, are too high-minded to 
employ these methods; but many who see starvation 
facing themselves and their children, do nae them. 
Needs must when the devil drives ; and certainly, in 
this case, the devil is the driver. Then it is very hard 
to refuse drink to a man who has already had too 
much, not only because you lose the price of the glaas^ 
but very likely his custom, as well as his friends'. 
However diligent and efficient the police are, it is utterly 
impossible for them to see that every public-house is 
conducted on legitimate lines. A lai^e public-house, 
with a big trade and hardly any seats, where people 
take their drink and go out again, does, comparatively 
Ppeiiking, Httle harm. In towns with slums like 
Portsmouth, nearly all the harm ia done by the little 
public-house. And these little houses are not scattered 
over the whole town ; they are gathered, as a rule, into 
little districts. In Portsmouth proper, for instance, 
with a population of 6933, there are 75 public-houses; 
in Portaea, with a population of 15,260, there are 145. 
And these are really the diseased spots which fester 
and corrupt, where germs of every kind of disease 
collect — the places where our soldiers and sailors 
mostly spend their time; And the public-house is 
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never by itself. Close to it — perhaps on either side of 
it— are houses of shame and evil I would to God 
that the doctors in the naval and military hospitala 
could let tbeir opinion of these places be kiiown by 
the thinking people in England. 

At an^r rate, I soon discovered tbat the ITonconformisb 
ministers were only too anxious to move with me, with 
a view to drawing attention to these and other evils, 
which we considered to be a perpetual menace to the 
true health of our town. And then, to my greater joy, 
I found that Canon Jacob, and many of the Church 
clergy, too, were most anxious to Join in the matter, 
and in a short time a Vigilance Committee had been 
appointed, which practically represented all that was 
beat in every church and chapel, trade and profession, 
in the town of Portsmouth. Canon Jacob, who has 
since become Bishop of Newcastle, was elected chair- 
man of that Committee, and 1 have never known 
anyone discharge dutiea — very difficult duties — with 
greater tact and earnestness. 

On March ISfch, 1S94, the Town Council received a 
deputation from the Vigilance Committee npon the 
state of the streets in the town, and the Watch 
Committee, to whom the questions were referred, gave 
instructions to the Chief Constable, and the effect in a 
very short time was very manifest The outward 
vigible signs of the evil largely disappeared, and it was 
q^uite possible for people to walk through the streets 
without having their ears filled with the most disgusting 
language, and their sense of shame continually wounded. 
The lighting too of many streets, and especially of 
Southsea Commou, by electricity, had a most desirable 
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effect Bat the raal gun of the whole c^nestiotL was a 
deepening, in the minds of thotightfnl men, of their 
datj m seeing that the aathorities of the town did all 
that lay in their power to prerent temptation being 
forced on tmwilling persons, and to make it possible 
for any tad or girl to go through any of the streets 
without being molested. When the town realises this 
daty, the authorities will soon see that that which is 
necessary is done., 

On 18th August, 1894, the Society presented to the 
licensing Jostices an Open Letter, from which I hare 
already quoted some statistics. This letter, at any 
rate^ convinced the people of two facta: first, that 
the public'houses were altogether out of proportion 
to the population ; secondly, that practically the 
moEopoly of the drink traffic was held by a very 
few firms of brewers. When first I went to Ports- 
mouthy and discovered how very imdesirable many of 
the public-houses in my district were, I realised that 
it was utterly impossible that the brewers could know 
the character of the places in which their money was 
made, and I was particularly anxious that they should 
Bend their wives, or a lady of their acquaintance, 
dressed simply, to stay in their public-bouses from 8.30 
till the closing hour. I was told that this was an 
utterly preposterous demand I cannot for the life of 
me see why it should be. The brewer makes his money, 
which his wife spends, out of the public-house. It is 
of vital importance that he should see, through the 
eyes of someone he can trust, how the money is made. 
If it is a place where he will not allow his wife to go, 
Buroly it is not a place where he wishes any other 
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man's wife to go, or indeed any woman's husband, 
or indeed any other man or woman. And that is 
just the point I have never been able to understand 
about brewers. Many of them are most reU^ous, 
escellent men, many of them even philanthropista, 
and doubtless these do see that all their public-honsea 
are well-conducted. Same brewers say to me, " So long 
as the police do not interfere, it ia no business of 
mine " But surely that ia not a true basis on which 
to work. The publican is the servant of the brewer, 
very often the tied and bound servant, and the brewer 
has no more right to make a penny out of a house 
where there is any wrong going on, than he has to 
steal. I am perfectly sure that, if every brewer, 
putting aside for a moment his bufiiness manager and 
agent, would make either in his own person, or in the 
person of someone whom he really trusts and whom 
the publican does not know,, an examination of hia 
own houaeaj many of thera would be shut up* 

In Lent, IS 94, I was aaked to preach in London on 
the subject of sailors, and I expressed pretty freely 
my own views, saying that most naval towns, Ports- 
mouth among them, were sinks of iniquity. 1 had 
said the same thing over and over again in Ports- 
mouth, and so I was utterly astonished when I arrived 
at the railway station, on my return, to discover the 
extraordinary storm my words had created. Under- 
lying all this righteous indignation there was a certain 
amount of selHshnesa. Southsea, the favoured infant 
of the Corporation, for whose sake Kingston and 
Landport are sometimes starved, was endangered If 
these words preached in Loadon, aad reported through- 
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*ut the kingdom m the public piGBS, were believed, 
it might hinder tha influx of visitors^ and so injure 
"otels, boarding-houses, and shopkeepers, When a 
fiCAre from want of proper drain^e or water has 
injured a health resort, is it wiser to tiy and bush 
the matter up, and blame the man who has draped 
the niaisiinco to lights or to cure the nuisanoe, and 
render the town really healthy ? That was the ques- 
tion whieh the Mayor ought to have answered, though, 
indeed, that part of it had never entered into my head. 
I only wanted to make England at large realise the 
cruel injury which was done to her noblest and beet 
sons by the depravity which reigns in those very spots 
where, for her sake, the truest and noblest of her 
children are compelled to live. The Mayor's defence 
of the town was most splendid, I venture to copy 
a few words from one of his speeches. 



"After this etignia has been thrown upon ufl, I have 
considered it my duty, within the last twenty-four hours, 
to visit that part of tho towu which has been spoken of 
HO much — for there is no doubt what part was meant in 
this gentleman'B sBnnon. I etorted last night at Q.-tO, in 
company with an insji^ctor of police, and I have in my 
hand a report -which I shall be pleased to hand to the 
rov. gentleman. I visited 50 public-housea and beerhousoa 
in the worat part of the borough, between the hours of 
9.40 and 11 p.m. At each house I took the number of 
persons drinkingi or sitting down, or talking, and in the SO 
houses there were 460 men and women. Where would you 
*end these people tol Are you going to let them walk about 
in the atreeU f The upper ten can afford to belong to a dub^ 
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and may not the working man go and have bis gla^ of tear 
and enjoy it? In the whole of tbesa 60 houses I may tell 
you — and tell you honestly, becai^ae I have two witneaaea 
to corroborate what I say — there was not one drunken man 
on the premises, and during the time we were out we saw 
ia the streets only one man who was "jolly," and wo can- 
not say he was drunk. Surely with 10,000 sailors in port 
and nearly 6000 troops in garrisoUj I am not saying too 
much when I say we are proud of our town. And I feel I 
must compliment the brewera and the occupiers of publio 
houeea and beerhouaea of the town for the admirable manner 
in which those houses are conducted, Do not let it go 
forth that I just opened the doors and looked in. We 
went into the bar*, the taprooma, and the Binging-roaraa, 
and there was nothing whatever that any man need he 
ashamed of seeing. I maintain that if the rer. gentleman 
or anyone else would only take the trouble, as I did last 
night, to go round to these houaea and see the way in which 
they are conducted, we should have no trouble in removing 
in a moment the scandal and stigma which has been thtowit 
on this boroughs You may leave the matter in the hands 
of your representatives, and I feel sure that they wiU uphold 
the dignity of the ancient borough of Portsmouth and look 
after your intereats, and that they will do all they con, as 
they have done before, to answer thoae who talk to draw 
money to raise churches and other buildings. We have to 
determine in our own mindQ whether this sermon, to which 
1 have referred, was preached in order to raise money to 
build a church; if so, I would say that I should be sorry to 
go and pray in a church built from money raised by stig- 
matising a town as this clergyman has done." 



I was threatened with a public indignation meeting 
in the Town HaU. I only wish that Mr, Joseph and 
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mjaelf had had the chance of addressing such a m&eting. 
We wanted to ask the Mayor whether there was any 
other town m England in which, between the hours of 
9*40 p.m* and 11 p.m. — that is eighty minutes — fifty 
piiblic-housea oould be entered, let alone thoroughly 
viaited ; whether he knew anything of the character 
of the houses which he passed in going from public to 
public; whether it could be desirable for the inhabi- 
lants to have 80 many licensed premises so close 
together ; and whether he believed that there were 
fifty other publics anywhere in England wliioh, at that 
hour in the evening, were without people whom he 
would call "jolly." Surely his defence was the very 
beat proof possible of my allegation. However, the 
public meeting never came off; discretion was ths 
better part of valour. 

I believe myself that the row did the town a 
great deal of good, and I am thankful to think that 
when I lefb it two years after I received from all 
kinds and sorts of people the most appreciative 
letters, one of the very kindest being from one of the 
largest brewers. There ia one splendid thing about 
Euglish rows, that, though we hit as hard as ever we 
can, we do not seem to bear any malice. I hope every- 
one will beheve that it was with the purest intention 
of trying to remedy evils, the removal of which will 
only make Portsmouth more glorious, a better homo 
for our soldiers and sailors, a more attractive spot in 
which to make all patriotic Englishmen learn to value 
the magnificence of their own country, that I spoke 
every word that I ventured to eay. 




XL 

®ut JSattles ]eccles(a6tfcal» 



IT has been easy to write of out battles with the 
brewers and brothel-keepers, for their attacks were 
in the open ; but of our battles with our Bishops it 
is much more difficult to write,, there being a dread in 
my own mind whether I have been able to judge per- 
fectly fairly concermng their attitude towards us. 
And therefore I think it right to print in full the 
whole of the last correBpondence between the Bishop 
€f Winchester and myself, aa nothing would distress 
me more than to put a wrong interpretation upon hia 
action. Before I came there had been in the public press, 
and even at meetings, ^ery violent attacks made upon 
Dr. linklaten Portsmouth ia a very Protestant town, 
and I had not been in it a week before I diseovered 
that one must expect many attacks. Almost every 
week there were several very angry letters in the 
local press, and from time to time a big indignatioQ 
meeting. The Protestant Hall had just been built, 
and it was evidently felt that it was a pity not to 
use it. But the letters and the meetings were about 
on an equality of common sense and charity, and I am 
quite sure we pursued the right method in never 
answering such attacks upon us. Sometimes the 
attack would be about ritualj sometimes about 
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doctrine* I tried oa fax as I conld in mBtructions ia 
ehurch to explain everjthiiig we did, but I do not 
Buppckse our opponente cared to come to our churcb, 
and therefore they were not benefited. I have oftea 
ftiuco then thanked God for thi3 opposition, bec&o^ 
it waa the reaaon why we took such pains with our 
own people. 

I f el if however, that upon Bome subjects, like 
Coufeeaion, ver/ plain words must be Bpoken* Of 
ooune, amongst the bc»js and men in a parish like 
DUtB, it was the moat needed of all church discipline, 
and it was just the one upon which the most horrid 
and untruthful things were being said* So I took 
heart of grace, and advertised throughout the town 
tliat on Sunday afternoon I would preach on the 
subject ot Confession to men alone. I think I felt 
a little nervous, when I got into church and found 
it enimmed from end to end, men even standing in the 
aisles, but I found that the vast majority, at any 
ratOj were prepared to give me fair play, and they 
6O0U silenced those who had come merely to create 
« di8turbanc& I think whab astonished them 
fiioat was to hear that Confessions were heard in 
public, and that auybody who pleased could be in 
cluuxjh at the time, I showed them exactly where 
the priest sat and where the penitent knelt, and I 
rcniomber quite well saying, " If any of you, whils 
coming from your work on Friday afternoon, look 
in, you will very likely Bee me hear a Confession," 
Accepting my advice, on the next Priday many people 
looked in at the door. I know that when they talked 
it all ov^ in the Dockyard afterwards the verdict was 
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arrived at, thatj even il I was miataken, I was straight 
and honest. 

After a time, it was in 1887, we beard of a petition 
to the Bishopj signed at a large meeting, at which 
a gentleman from LoBdon had made a very violent! 
attack on me, ending up with the magnificent 
peroration, " If we had a clergyman Uke Mr. Dolling 
in our neighbourhood, we would soon take him by 
the back of the neck, and Idck liim out of the parish." 
Before the meeting had time to applaud thifl moat 
Christian sentiment, some lad, who had got into the 
gallery, shouted out, " He weighs fifteen stone, and 
you might find it difficult." The meeting collapsed 
in roars of laughter, but the petition was forwarded. 
I never thought for a moment that any reasonable 
person would hare taken any notice of such pro- 
ceedings, but, to my amazement, a few days afterwards 
I received a letter from Bishop Harold Browne, in 
which, beginning — **Xo doubt yon are aware that there 
have been paragraphs and letters in various news- 
papers about your proceedings at S. Agatha's, and 
that there was an indignation meeting at the 
'Protestant Hall,* with resolutions, etc., all of which 
have been sent to me with strong appeals. I do 
not think the persons appealing to me have any 
locus standi" — he desired that I would restrain my 
services to *' the confessedly legal ritual of the Church 
of England," and also offered me the following con- 
siderations : 

i I am told that your own people generally^ though 
attached to you, would prefer a less pro^ 
nouno^ ritual 
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XL 1 lielievQ with good reason that those dexgj in 
PortMft who ftre doing great work in fonDeiiy 
Mghoted R^oiLB, feel that the Bcare produced 
bj advanoed ritual is smoosly detrimental to 
thmn. 
T wrot« back that, if he ordered me, I was perfectly 
willing to obey the Prayer Book, and to have no other 
fervio««» but that I felt my duty to my people made iC 
inoambaut upon me to impress the fact upon him that 
•uoh ohai^ of services would mean a great diminution 
in tho ooDgregatioDB, especially on the week-days, when 
iho services complained of were uaed, and that I 
should like to know who had been his iniormant, as 
rrgarJa the wiBhes of my parish, and the opioioii of 
my brethren in Portsmouth. His answer was, " I know 
that many of the clergy, by whom I certainly do not 
mean Mr* Young or Mr. Aldwell, r^T^t your action, aa 
calcukted to throw suspicion upon all Church work. 
I do not wish to define legal ritual, but to suggest that 
you should be satisfied with what is purely Anglican, 
aa sufficient for all purposes of devotion, and not liable 
to create suspicion, or to stir up strife. Stations of the 
cross^ acolytes in crimson caasocksj incensing the Mag- 
nificat, and the like, certainly excite bitter animosity 
in an eminently Protestant town like Portsmouth. I 
have had no appeal from your own immediate district." 
I know many people think that ritxial rows have 
generally been the result of a clergyman endeavouring 
to intrude his own methods upon an unwiUing con- 
gregation, but I give these extracts from the Bishop's 
letters to show that at S, Agatha*3 that has never been 
the case, ^o complaint haa ever come from one single 
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parishioner. The complaintB that have come have 
been made either by ignorant Protestants, or by my 
brethren the clergy. 

However^ at the end of 1389, the Bishop again 
vrrote to ub on the aubject of ritnal, and the following 
letter from the Bishop of Guildford, which, though it 
was marked " private," he has kindly allowed me to 
print, will show the five points to which the Bishop 
took exception. 

"The ClOSK, WlTTGHEaTER, 

"Mt dbae Ma DoLLiNo, 

"I am looking forward with much hopefulness to 
cur interview with the Bishop on Thursday Eext» I did 
not go into any particulars in reply to your letter, io. which 
you expressed your readiuGSs to obey the Bishop if you 
were toid by him to obey the P. Book, bnt that tbafc 
would involve your reducing your aervicea to a most dreary 
type, I am sure that on leEeetion yau will have eeeu that 
the Bishop could never bring himself to make any recom- 
mendation which would bring down your serviees to Buch a 
low level aa you Guggest But may there not be a via 
media? My object in writing to you, however, now 
(without the Bishop^a cognisance, and, therefore, without 
knowing whether he would agree with me) ia to ask you 
whether, at his rei^ueBt^ yon would bo williug to give up 
using 

" i. Incense at Celebrations and at the Magni^cat. 
ii. Ser^^ee of Compline, in whieh^ as far as I cau gather, 

the choir practically absolve the priest. 
iii. Extempore prayer. 

iv, Yespera of the Bleased Sacrament in Cope. 
V. Yeapera for the Dead. 
"If I could think that you would be ready to meet tho 
Bishop with these concessions, it seems to me that you 

if 
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would still tare your aervice with all iU essential ritoAl and 
baauty, with only certain excrescenceB, aa it aeema to me, 
loppad off; and I am sure that you would £ud our Bishop 
noat anxiooa to moot you in imy way ho could^ Mid only too 
gl&d to bfl al>lo to E^iow his appreciation of your unwearied 
labours in our Mastor'a cause. It seemed to me eo sad that 
ibora shoiiUl Im any mi&undorstanding keeping you apart 
froDL our Biahop, Uiat I have ventured thua to act as a sort 
of go-botw«Mi» and earnestly to exprcaa my hope — ^nay, my 
prajw— that God may bring good out of our meoting on 
Thtuvday^ I ata sure you will be happier in your work, if 
•van ooiuo tbinga have to be given up, il you gain, on the 
odttr handf your Btshop^s approval of your work. 
" Always I am, 

" Your very faithful friend^ 
"Rav. R. Dou.iKO." "Gboeqb H^nrt Gcildpoeud. 

In a sucoeediug chapter you will read the reasons 
vfhy 1 introduced these services, and why I felt I 
oouM not posaibly Burrender them. The objections to 
Gcmipllnti and extempore prayer seemed to me most 
extmordin&ty^ but I am eapecially gla4 to insert the 
loltor, W*ofluae it la a proof of the great kindness with 
\i\\i\A\ lUiihop Harold Browne and liia Suffragau always 
Utatod UA, and to show that even though we differed, 
th«ro was never anything but the most cordial good- 
will betw«6u 118. 

I think I have said that I waa in the habit of 
prtviohing to nion alone on Sunday afternoons. Osborne^ 
my folUiw-prie^t, and I thought that the time had come 
now f"U' 8trivi()g to get the ear of at least some of the 
thouHiuula of Dookyard-iuen who passed our church 
on week-days, and so we asked the Guild of S. Matthew 
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to send U8 down a set of preachers for the six Sunday b 
4n the Lent of 1390. Mr, Stewart Headlam was the 
first of these preachers. Oshorue and I listened to the 
sermon with veiy great attention, and we did not dis^ 
cover in it anything different from the lectures which 
he and I had been continually delivering in S< Agatha 'a» 
To our utter astonishment we received almost im- 
mediately the letter from the Eishop which I print, 

"Mt dbar Mr. Dollino, 

•' After what passed between us here some weelts 
ago, I was hardly anticipating that I ahould have to remon- 
strate with you on a farther and fai more eerioua cause for 
difFerence between iia. 

*' Without any intimation to me you invite a clergymau 
to teach in your chapel, who has been inhibited by his own 
Bishop for teaching on the very aubject on which you 
advertiee him as a preacher. Anything more contrary to 
every law of the Church Catholic or the Church o| England 
it is difiicult to imagine* 

" If the report in the newspaper be correct, he, Mr, 
Stewart Headlam, delivered a highly inflammatory political 
address^ calculated to get class against class, and drawing 
down from an excited audience frequent expressions of 
applause, in a building devoted to Christian worship and 
ualled by you S, Agatha^s Church. 

" The teaching, according to Hm Evmiing News^ was of 
this kind* Mr. Headlam represented our Lord'a miss ion, 
not as intended to lead men to heaven, nor, apparently, to 
convert them to greater holinesSj nor to reveal to them great 
Epiritual truthsj nor even to set up a great »pirUucd kingdom 
upon earth ; but to establish a commonwealth in -which 
there should be social equality and community of wealth (ot 
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pcreftj)^ firam tlie good-will of all tiie 
bot, if not wbt then from 

on Uie few, 

"^ I bjtTe tried bard to vee H the words evn loesui tajUmig 
bnttliui I eaxmct pontbfy interinei theoi otkerwiML &• 
eril ol «u^ t**ghii>g ap pe aai to hm ittoleiikfafa. it m ilifi 
■nb rtJtBlJM ig of K Potitkiil C3mit for tfae ltmD% Bmans of 
tliA world, m can^ ktogdom £or the gmt 8{nritail kingdoia 
of tine Chnn^i, earibfy hopcfl and aspfatiomi for divine and 
tieavenly, and inMead of lore of the brethren spnngbig 
from love of their Lord, a great prt>habilit7, at least^ of « 
Kf^Usm of pltmder Mid tenoiking snch a« ptevailed in the 
French Revolution^ and has been thj«atened of late bj 
Nibilifltft and Commtmists. The tiieory that our Blessed 
Lord was s Social Eefonuer with a tinge of celi^o^ 
faiL3ticism is the faroiirite theory of political nnbelievezs. 
I do not mean to charge Mr, Headlam with holding this* 
Bat his teaching plajB into the hands of such. I have 
always thought it to be the only theory which onbelievara 
can advance, with any appearance of planaibiMty» to ac^^nnt 
lor the teaching and the saccess of Christ The danger, 
therefore, of giving standing ground for such a theory h not 
easily exa^erated, 

" I am not indiOerent to varieties of ntoal and the like; 
bat tapers, and incense^ and red-v^ted acolytes, nay ! 
Bomaniflm, Methodism, and any other varietiee of Christian 
worship may be compatible with true faith in Christ and 
true love to Him and His. This so-called Christian Socialismt 
as exhibited in the report of Mr. HeadUm'& address, in the 
writingfl of Count Leo Tolstoi and others, appears to me to 
strike at the very root of all Christianity I have, as you 
know, declined to interfere with your proceedings, lest [ 
should max your Mission work. If you are to introduce 
teachers of such strange doctrines into a church or chapel, 
which you hold by virtue of my license, I must consider 
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^whether the good of our Mission ia not more than nentraJ- 
ised by the evil of those whom you agsodatfi with you ; and 
"whether I can suffer it to go on "under my authority, I am 
very sorry to write so strongly, hut I dare not be indifferent. 
"I am, dear Mr. Dolling, 

"Very truly yours, 

"a IL WlBTOK." 

In my answer I tried to point out to the Bishop, 
first, that Mr. Headlam had never been inhibited, andj 
secondly, that while I would, in deference to him, 
have the lectures delivered in the gymnasium instead 
of in the church, I must protest against the way in 
which he had spoken of the lecturers. Several other 
letters passed between ua, but in the meantime Canon 
Jacob had written to the Headmaster of Winchester 
(I insert a letter he wrote to me), had withdrawn 
his subscription from the Mission, and had written 
to the Bishop to say what he had dona 

"P0RT9EA YlOAEAGK, 

"JforcA ZTd, 1890. 
"Dbar Wsl Doluno, 

**I have read with mnch pain^ in the Hampshire 
Post and the Hants Tdegrajihj the report of Mr. Stewart 
IIeadlam'3 sermon at S. Agatha's. I sent a copy of the 
former paper on Friday to Dr. Pearou, and told hiia my 
extreme pain at finding my Old School Mission identified 
with such doctrines. 

"I have gone on subscribing £1 Is. a year to your work 
through the Old Wykehamist Mission^ in spite of much 
that I could not approve, hut this has reached a limit 
which makea it necesaary for me to reconsider the whole 
position. I do not wi^h to take any action inconsiderately, 
or without cajefuL thought. It may he tiiat you have 
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explanatioTifl to ofiTer* But I tlmik it right to tell yon at 
once that I am deeply pained to find how much you have 
added to otur already sad and unliappy divisions. 
"I am, faithfully yours, 

"Edoab Jacob." 

I also receired from the Warden of Winchester 
College letters of the strongest condemnation, lettera, 
the first of which is signed "Warden," in which he 
flays Mr Headlam is a Socialiet in the bad sense of 
the word; and of myself, that, with my ultra High 
Church proclivities on the one hand, and Socialist) 
teaching on the other, no sober and loyal-minded 
citizens can be expected to support the Mission^ and 
that his connection with it must be severed, so long 
ae I remained the head of it. 

I felt that Canon Jacob and the Warden must be 
taken in a large measure to represent Wykehamical 
feeling, not, perhaps, just those few who knew me 
and S. Agatha*s well, but that large number who 
supported the Mission^ and that, therefore, there was 
no alternative left me but to resigru So on Sunday 
morning I preached a sermon defending the line I 
had taken, and at the same time telling the people 
that I thought for peace it was better for me to leave. 
Never can I forget the kindness of Dr. Fearon, other 
Wineheater masters, and old Wykehamists during the 
next week* Lettera from all kinds and aorta of people,, 
whom we had never heard of, came to us, hoping that 
we would not resign, and presently I received a letter 
from the Warden, in which he told me that he had 
only written in his private capacity, and that he did 
not represent either the school or anybody else but 
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Mmself. I felt very Btrongly, tooj not only the kind- 
ness of people outside, but the devotion of our people 
at home ; and it seemed to me a plain duty that, if 
Winchester wished me to remain, I should do bo. 
This duty was rendered all the more imperative by 
the very great deaire expressed by the Bishop himself 
that I should remain. 

Ab we have no legal status, the Mission not being 
a parish, a change of Biahopa is a matter of great 
importance, and I looked forward with aome anxiety 
to Eiahop Thorold'a coming. So it was with much 
thanksgiving that I received this answer from him, 
soon after his appointment, to a letter of mine about 
conJ&nnation. 

'*BuTH HouflB, Campdbn Hill, W^, 

" I am glad to hear from you, for I have heard much 
of you and your duty- 

" Soou I hope to ask you hero to dine and sleep, that we 
may have some talk about your di£&cult work, which taa a 
charm and interest for mo. We baye eight such missions 
in South London, and I hare fostered them as with a 
father's love. 

" We will see about the Confirmation, hut I prefer to do 
my work myself, if in my power. 

" When you write agauij perhaps you will he ahle to 
write all your letter yourself, * a lot of time * for prepara- 
tion is ecaicely classical. 

" May the blesaing of the Holy Spirit rest upon you, and 
the aheep in the wildernesa. 

"Ever truly youre, 

"A, W. RoyFEN." 



• 




IB idpch lie hoped boqa to bIb j ; 

Bi—iei €f our MfMBiiln, ttin fiite of nldicn, nikn, 
«aygnmti^ the oonfiimHi, and the Uessed deed; and 
tiua fed to ezplnntng to Ub hev wc ixsed the Holj 
CMBJuankMi m cmr best and ■kost pscraiiii^ iBter- 
<*»aB>mt He had beeu delisted vben I tdd him that 
^ <Mur pn^er meeting these naiDeB wero mad oat, 
but I am quite sure thai at fix^ at anj rate^ he 
vaa ^hooked at people comii^ to the edebratians far 
TTUrrrcqaion aud not fox communion. I explained to 
hiaa hov impoaaible it was for our people to 0Qmj3iiini« 
•bequeut^" ^treaa of their boaneBB and their 
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ignorance making preparation very difficixlt; and, I 
think, from words he let fall, that he considered we 
were m some aenae lowering the dignity of the Blessed 
Sacrament by permitting it to be used for any other 
purpose but commnnionj though he told me himself 
how often his best intercessions were made when he 
was receiving communion. This did not apply to 
intercesaiona for the dead. He evidently disbelieved 
in any such being beneficial to them, or helpful to the 
persons making them; but we prayed long in his 
study, after family prayers were over, and I felt that 
I had gained one who, whatever our differences were, 
would act towards me as a real father. The next 
morning, walking round and round his beautiful 
garden — a wonderful oasis in the overcrowded desert 
of Kensington, alas ! now pulled down and turned 
into flats; I could almost cry as I look at it, when I 
pass Campden Hill each Sunday morning this Lent^ 
he talked over the matter again and again, specially 
desirous that I should discontinue the Mass for the 
Dead, and that I should never have a celebration 
without communicants. I told him — I hope with all 
dutif ulnesB — that these two req^ueats were impossible ; 
the first because I considered I was exercising one of 
the greatest privileges of my priesthood, and because 
this special office for the dead had been a wonderful 
help to many of our poor people — an act of real 
reparation for stumbling-blocks they had put in the 
way of companions now beyond their reach by any 
other method, and also because the remembrance of 
the dead kindles and draws out, even in the most 
brutish, an understanding o£ the supernatural, which 
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le ttlfed OQT 

tbank God tlM^ 
tt^ttung from 1»^ 

His sUj with w^ w Wfc he cama to waif ^ tbtj 
considerably deep^ied oar iviitatl affectioB. dd eon- 
firmatioD ws3 to be al esgfai pun. The peofle Ix^m to 
Mine into ehuTch at sereu^ a c coidiB g to th^ custom. 
I always ddightcd in tius boux before tts oottfiiTBatioii 
fts gi^'iQg ail opportunity by extempore prayefs^ by 
heaJa for intercessios, and by miging hymnst of gettiDg 
tbo frieuds ol the candidates into a proper frame of 
ouftd. The candidates knew exactly their places, for 
thay had sat m them at the three previoxis Sunday 
M flfr te' Mission Bervioea. They knew exactly, too^ in 
^M otdor they were to go up to the Bishopi Manj 
tfUrr*' ^ many a first communion too— > 
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has lost all its grace from want of preparatioiij not of 
the heart, but of the mode of reception. The Bishop 
had been quite hurt when he found that only a curate 
had been aenfc to meet him; but I think when he 
opened the west door of S. Agatha's, and saw the 
church quite full, people in the ai&Ies aa well aa in the 
Beats, kneehng in humble prayer between each verse of 
" When I BUTvey the wondroua cross/' he foi^ave me 
for not meeting him. Iq the vestry I said to him, 
"The service, of course, is yours. You will make 
whatever arrangement you like about acolytes, &c/' 
He asked those in red caa socks to take them off, and 
when I told him that a crucifix was always carried in 
the procession, he asked that it might be put away; 
but when I told him that there was one on the high 
altar, he said, *' Oh, I shall not see that one I " No 
words of mine can fittingly express his tenderneaa 
towards those he confirmed. More than half of them 
were grown, men and women, many of them, whose 
former lives could hardly he told about, drawn from 
the lowest slums by the attractive power of the Cross, 
with a real and true belief in the grace which they 
were about to receive at his hands, with a humility 
and yet perfect trust which the soul, conscious of its 
own weakness and of Christ's power to save, alone 
experiences. 

MeanwhOe in our own house small difficulties had 
arisen. The Bishop, whage digestion even at that time 
waa greatly impaired, had kindly sent us on a Httle 
sheet of paper his menu, headed, '"What I desire to 
eat," a morsel of fiah, a mutton chop, a rice pudding. 
But) he had not told us that he was going to bring a 
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servant, and would use some particular kind of sheets. 
When I got in I heard that Maiy was disturbed, and 
the disturbance of Maiy wag no small matter in our 
household, because, finding the servant putting on these 
flheeta, her honour was grievously wounded, she 
deeming the Bishop thought that the beda in our 
house were dirty. However, things righted themselves. 
Our rule of common food had to be broken through^ 
as the servant objected to meal with the Bishop, and 
fed somewhere by himsell One could see how utterly 
overtired Bishop Thorold was, but he put that alto* 
gether on one side, and evinced the kindest interest in 
all our inmates, until at last, when he could speak not 
another word, he went off to bed ; and yet I never 
shall forget how fatigue was conquered in the long, 
earnest, loving intercession he offered to Almighty God 
for me and mine. 

The next morning he examined the old church very 
attentively, remarked upon what he considered the 
ugliness of our little altar, on which there were painted 
in panels a priest in black vestments saying Mass for 
the Dead; and a soul being carried by angels into 
paradise ; again told us he disapproved altogether of 
prayers for the dead, and yet more of Masses, but never 
said one word to forbid them, and then drove off to 
the garrison churchy where he was going to confirm. 
I had looked forward with considerable dread to his 
coming. I knew he wanted to like us, but I was 
terribly afraid of the ordeal. But after the visit I 
believed that through his episcopate there would be 
nothing but peace between us. However^ the enemy 
woa not going to give us peace, and in November, 1892, 
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we noticed a geEtleman attending the children's Mass 
armed with a pair of opera-glasses. I urged him to go 
into the fronb pew, where he would not have to use 
them, thereby disturbing the congregatioiu Very 
shortly afterwards I received from the Bishop a long 
document sent to him by the Protestant Alliance^ and 
asking me particulara about the service, and to send 
him the children's Mass book. On December 16th I 
received the following letter from him. 

" Farkham CastlEj Suhbht, 

*'I>caml€rl&, 1892, 
"Dear Mn. Dolling, 

"With respect to the Sunday School Book now in 
use at S. Agatha'a Mission Chapel, I do not feel tliat this is 
a momeut when I can equitably pi^se upon you to with- 
draw it from uaa. 

"My opinion, however, as to the grave inconsiHtency of 
its contents with our Anglican Etondardfi remalua un- 
chftngod, and though it may be a matter of indifferenee to 
yoUj it is a matter of real concern to me that the influence 
and development of a mission conducted with such zeal and 
BoU-denial should he in any way prejudiced in the eyea of 
those whose prayers and sympathy ought not to go for 
nothing in your eye^ by the uae of a manned not vital to 
your ministrations, and but scantily adopted in the Church. 

"It ia my hope and desire that you will coneider the 
wisdom and duty of quietly discontiin^ing it, when you can 
do so without losa of self-respect, or feeling of giving way 
to ignoi^nt clamoutj and I shall hope to heap from you 
before Trinity Sunday that you have found yourself able to 
comply with this advice, i*yerjr truly yours, 

"A. WlNTON.*' 



I 
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1 answered back at once^ that I was quite rea^y to 
withdraw the book, and to substitute another in its 
ptacBj but that for mj own B[tke I should like to prove 
bo him that there was no expression in it which might 
not bo diaeovered in the writings of the great Anglican 
divines^ and he wrote that he would be very glad to 
receive such a catena. Dear Oaborae at once set to 
work on a library of the Anglo-Catholic Fathers, which 
we bought for the porpoee, and submitted a defence to 
the Bishop. Indeed the Bishop waa kind enough to 
ask both of us to go to Farnhaia I think he was 
rather astonished when we arrived with a large trunk 
full of books, but he was very patient while Osborne, 
who is a theologian, which I am not, expounded out of 
Eramhall, Andrewea, and others, that there has been a 
continual witness, oftentimes on the part of the mofit 
learned prelates and authorities in the Chmch of 
England, to the right to believe and to teach within its 
fold the doctrine of pleading the Bles^d Sacrament 
for the Hviog and the dead, as was taught in the little 
book. 

This very characteristio letter left only one course 
possible to us, the writiiig of a new book^ which we 
did at once. 

"FAEtmAM CiStLB, SURBBY, 
^Wanvmry 21, 1S93, 

^'Dkar Mb. Dolliko, 

"I haYe now road, and with much interest, the 
estractfl from tho writings of eminent Anglican divines on 
Enchariatic doctrine, which you have collected irith bo 
much industry and laudable anxiety to justify your own 

pOBltiOUi 
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" Wliiie I cannot admit — and in this you will doubtless 
concur with me— that the ipse dixit of any individual, 
eminent and learned though he be, can accurately be 
quoted as the mind of the Church at large, I have no wish 
to demur to the authorities you quote as undeservbg of 
great revoience and consideration. It is also particularly 
agreeable to me, though I have never expresaed any doubt 
on the subject, to be assured that your great deske is to be 
loyal to Anglican atandarda and teaching, and that you have 
not knowingly transgressed them in thia instance, 

" You will remember that on your own teaching I pro- 
nounced no opinion whatever. It wua the book used at 
S. Agatha'e that eeemed to deservOj and I still think 
deservesj my grave remonstrance. 

" After thinking it well over, I am clear that I should 
prefer the withdrawal of the book, and your euhetitutiug 
for it one of your own compiling. You will not be un- 
willing to introduce into Buch a book, nor aBhamed of so 
doingj mora of the exact language of our Prayer Book and 
of our Lord Himeelf. While it would be inconsistent for 
me to sanction a book which from your own point of view 
might in some of ita atatementa widely diverge from that 
1 hold to he sound teaching^ I could at least protect you In 
the use of it. The last thing in the world I intend or 
desire is to limit in the vary least degree the liberty of th© 
clergy to hold and teach what may equitably be held to be 
supported and countenanced by our standards* You know 
me well enough to trust me when I say that I value your 
work, recognise your flacrifices^ ehensh your friendship, and 
will gladly, bo far as I can, strengthen your hands, 
" Your friend and father in God, 

"A. WlNTON." 



But in the meanwhilej to Ma astonishment as well 
as ours, a letter not intended for publication, which 
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lie had written to the Secretaij of the 
AUkoceb appeared in the papen: 



" Bra, — Sinc« ukoowled^iig joot memoral, I han 
procured Jind «xamined the S. AytlwV Smiday School 
Bookf uid h&TQ also referred it to one of mj exsniBing 
<ih4pl%fl^ in whoM leamjng and judgment I hxw^ gnst 
eo&ftd«&ee. Wlnle I do not coiuider thftt &11 the pwMges 
in it on which yon have animadverted can be eeoontelj 
Irronounced to be as distinctlj Roman m doetnna ae jtm 
hare not Qnreasonably conceived them to be, the geaeial 
•ubMtonce of the book is, in my opinion, quite irreconcilable 
with the Eucharistic leaching of the Church of Engkod ; 
nay, I havo no hesitation in eoyin^j that I consider the 
general atmoBpbete and phraseolcgy of the Yolume to be 
oven more objectionable and dangerous, than any of the 
prcciAfl expresaioQs which havB caused jou such intelligible 

" It ta right, however, that I should here explain that, 
if I am correctly informed, the ofiBciating clergyman, when 
IhiJ! book IB used, himself says nothing except what is in 
the Clommon Prayer Book, 

** At the proaent moment I am in correBpondence with 
Mr. Dolling on the aubjoct; but I wish at once to observe 
that hia work at &, Agatha's, though disfigured by errors 
and GGct^ntricities, whtoh| in common with not a few of 
hia truoet friondsj I Bincerely deprecate, is of a kind whieh 
very few other men are capable of accomplishing, and 
reaches a class of eociety too frequently left to itseU out 
of aheer helpleaenees and despair. 

*' I have twice conErmed in E, Agatba'a Chapel, and 
have etayed a night under Mr. Boiling's roof, and have 
given myftelf ample opportunity for obaerving and gauging 
the nature of his work, and the measure of his personal 
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inflQenee in the neighbourhood where he resides* In mj 
opinionj the snbBtantial good he is enabled to effect by his 
Belf-denying and Christian activities fai outweighs by iba 
usefulne^ any distress that may be caused to those 'who 
are gravely alarmed by doctrines and practices %Yhich they 
consider to be quite inconsistent with the standards of the 
Beibrmed Church. 

"With this view I hope to be able to continue to him 
uij support and countenancej in the belief that he will 
again be ready^ as he has already Bhown himself to be 
ready^ to accept my fatherly direction, when reaponaibly 
and kindly offered. Hereby hs will move out of the way 
of his undisputed usefulness causes of offence which alienate 
outside aympathy and disappoint sincere well-wiehera on 
the spot, and will also, if at the sacrifice of some cherished 
convictions, strengthen his own cause, and help the work 
he lovea. '* I am, yout faithful servant, 

** A. WlNTOH." 

At first it seemed that, in justice to ourselvesj it 
would be necessary to print the whole of our cor- 
respondence with the Bishop, and our defence of the 
little book Bnt^ after thinking the matter over, it 
Beemed best to leave things as they were. After all, 
it was no business of the public, and the question 
would only have opened up a controversy which would 
have done more harm than good. But the Bishop, 
with extraordinary generosity, sent me a letter, which 
he allowed me, if I thought it would serve a good 
purpose, to print: 

" Faeiteam Castlb; Sdterbt, 

" It was as disappointing to me as it mtmt have been 
distressing to you, that my reply to the complaint of the 
Secretary to the Protestant Alliance, in which I do not £nd 
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% 9yU&bIe about his mtentioQ to publiah it, should hare been 
wnt to the paper* witboT^t toy knowledge or sanction. But 
for our friendflhip all hopes of arrang^meiit might hare been 
wi«cked 

"You have intimated jour willingness to withdraw the 
book of which coiuplaint has been made, and I think 
reasonably, and to prepare another to be used in ita place, 
I trust that the new one will be leea liable to misconstrue' 
tion than the one you are using now. While I have neither 
the desire nor the right to arrogate to myself an infallible 
interpreUition of the Churches etaudords, it ia my plain duty 
to ootuuel, and even admonish, where it is made plain to me 
that there b a divergence from them. If this is not a 
Blshop'« duty, one of the most solemn of hie consecration 
TOWS boeomea a hollow verbiage. I hare no sort of inten- 
tion of withdrawing from you the countenance and support 
wliich hitherto I have readily given to your work at S. 
Agatha'e. To be consciously unjust to you is, 1 assure you, 
AU impoasibility for me. But justice to you implies soma 
sort of justice to myself. You have never expected nor 
asked mo to say that with all your methods and teaching I 
can profess sympathy^ It ia but straightforward for me to 
add that it ia your self-denying life, with the manly, 
generous activities behind it which God is so manifestly 
bleseingf that makeB me more than ready to condone what 
I and others would with eatisf action find to be eliminated 
from your public eervices; and, in renewing on expression 
of my good-will and personal affection, I desire not to ha 
thought to bo acting inconsistently with the principles and 
aapirations of a ministry of 4 4 years. 

" Sincerely yoursj A. Winton." 



Nothing could exceed his kindneaa to us ever after- 
wards, and OS his eye ever had a twinkle in it, so his 
kindness had ever a delightful playfulneaa. This 
latter of K'ovember 30tlt, 18&3, will show how ready 
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he was to meet our wishes at pei-sonal inconvenieiice 
to himself. 

" My bbar Sib, "^^ Bsastkbt, WiHomrsTEB. 

" In reply to your letter of the 27th instant, the 
Eiehop of Winchester desires me to say that he has never 
yet fixed a day that suited you, and never expects to be 
^ fortunate. Bul^ of course, your confirmation shall he put 
ofiL Faithfully yours, 

" Gf. E. HiTOHOOGK, ChaplainJ* 

This of March 28, 1894, wa3 in answer to a request 
of mine for a general licence in his diocesej aa 1 had 
none, and, as I had been elected bo the Conference, it 
was supposed I might be objected to on those grounds. 

"Faenham Cast lb, Quhrey, 
"My deak Mr. Dollikq, 

*'A free lance will be wise to keep hia freedom. 
With all good-will. Yours, A. Winton/' 

And this, of May 11, 1894, in explanation of a 
mistake he had made about lir. Dowglaas, whom I 
bad asked him to license as our curata 

" Fabnhau Cabtlb, Subbbt. 
"Mt dear Mb. Bollib'o, 

"I receive your rebuke with becoming meekness. 
But if you had &o many things of dl sortd in your head as 
I have, and were continually on the drive, away from all 
bookfl of reference, you would he merciful to me for not 
always recognising the identity of curates with not un- 
common names. 

** Mr. Bowglaaa has been excellently reported to me, and 
I am onty too glad to have him in the diocese^ and, of 
course, I will license him when his papera are ready, and 
sent in* With much contrition, 

" I am, always faithfully youra, 

" A* WiNTOsr." 



• 
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I might just add one proof of his real Uberalttj. Oa 
\h^ death of my friend and neighbour, Mn Shute, who 
bad Gieated, with wonderful energy and untiring zeal, 
S. Michaerit the uhurch next to ours, the Bishop offered 
the iuoumbencj to my fellow-priest Osborne, who had 
so ably defended the little book which the Bishop had 
condemned. 

He took, too, a continual interest In the building 
of our UL^w otuirch. He saw all the planar and himself 
sug^ated that it would not need a new licence, so that 
all formality and red tape might be prevented Above 
all he urged us to move in all our memorials, and to 
mako the church as homely as we possibly could for 
our poor* A passion for the poor consumed hia heart, 
and ho seemed to have kept them and the outcast 
always in his miud, often asking me about someone 
whose story I had told him perhaps a year before, 
and not only treating me in his own houee with 
the greatest tenderness eind afiTection, but on public 
occasions like the Diocesan Conference, when I felt 
it my duty to say things about the Establishmeut and 
Social Questions^ wliich few of my brethren agreed 
with, he always gained for me a patient hearing, and 
often said kindly thinga afterwards, AlaaJ if he bad 
lived a little longer, I should have been still at 
S, Agatha's \ and yet who coidd wish him to live, when 
every hour was but an agony, and only an intense 
sense of duty enabled him bravely to bear the burden 
of his flesh, which he was so willing to surrender at 
any moment into his loving Master's hands. 

I am only sorry that my own angry passions and 
bitter way of looking at questions have^ from time 
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to time, moved me to say and write unkind and 
unworthy tliiDga about him. But from the first day 
I ever saw him I was consciouB of a real love and 
affection, which deepened^ until God took him, and 
which will ever remain in my mind as a special grace 
and gift of God, granted to me through four of the 
most difficult years of my Ufa 

I had often talked with Bishop Thorold of a fitting 
time for me to leave Portsmouth, and he had agreed 
with me that, as soon as the people were accustomed 
to the new church, I might resign. We bad hoped 
that the church might be opened on the first Sunday 
in October. It was the anniversary of mj taking full 
charge of the Mission, and the progress of the parish 
bad been marked each year by the dedication to the 
glory of God and the use of our people, of some special 
piece of parish machinery, I was greatly in need 
of rest, for my work, with its threefold reapoosihllity 
at Landportj Winchester, and beggingj was beginning 
to tell upon me, and for the last four years I had not 
had one single day's holiday. If the church were 
opened on the first Sunday in October, I thought it 
would be quite permissible for me to leave the 
following Easter, and I had told Dr. Fearon of this 
intentioa When I announced thin to our own people, 
they at once began to make every effort to induce me 
to alter my determination. 

But in the meantime two circumstances had 
happened which disarranged all our plans. First, 
Bishop Thorold died ; and secondly, we discovered 
the church could not be opened till quite the end 
of October. It had been my boaat that tbe whole 
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Ikbric af the church was completed hj Portsirciith 
IDKI« and I can never epeak too highly of the 

ponotiulitj and excellence of their work The 
baOdert^ Messrs. Dght and Son — Portsmouth i« 
mourning now the bead of the finn« one of the most 
Uflefol, honoured, and respected of its citizens — Town- 
send, the foreman, iudeed all down to the men who 
mixed the mortar, and the boys who ran the messages, 
had striven to make the church the enormous success 
that it is. But we had employed a Loudon firm to do 
the wood flooring and the marble work. Their work- 
men were Italians; and Light's men, all Trade 
Unionists, almost refu&ed to work with them, because 
they said that they did not work for a proper rate 
of wages. However, the arrangement had been made, 
and 80, though the foreman told me he was sure I 
would sufler for employing them, the work had to go 
on. Tbey had a row amongst themselves their first 
Saturday, and one got etabbed in the handj but^ be the 
cause what it waa, we found that the opening of the 
church must be delayed a month. On September 28th 
I wrote to Bishop Davidson, telling him that the 
church would be opened on October 27th, and saying 
that Dr. Thorold had thought that no new Ucence 
would be needed, aa the old and the new church were 
practically joined togetlier by the vestry, I heard from 
hira on October 4th, saying tlmt though be himself 
thought that it would be better that a new licence 
should be given to the new building, yet Biehop 
Thorold'e opinion would Justify us going forward with 
our arrangemeuts, and tbat he would let us know later 
ou. Ou October 17th we heard from him that he had 
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considered the queatiou of the new liceace, and its 
seemed clear to him that it ought to be granted, and 
that the Eural Dean would visit us for the purpose of 
inspecting the buQding. 

Id the meantime a dear friend had told us that tha 
Bishop was hurt at not being asked to take part in the 
opening servicea. The friendj I afterwards discovered, 
was perfectly mistaken in his judgment; but acting on 
that information, I wrote to the Bishop to explain why 
I had not asked him to be present at the opening, and 
I thought the beat way to show him that no disrespect 
was intended was by telling him that I had not 
intended asking Bishop Thorold, because I know that 
our manner of service would pain him very deeply. 

On October 24th, I received a long letter from the 
Bishop, the purport of which was that he couJd not 
grant the licence, until a queation ho important as the 
third altar had been submitted to the proper authori- 
ties, or the altar itself had been removed, but saying 
that he would be glad to see me the next morning. 
And so on October 25th, I spent the morning at 
Famham. 

Nothing could exceed the Bishop's kindness and 
straightforwardness during that interview* He is a 
man of most delightful manners. A theologian at 
Oxford said of him, soon after his appointment to the 
Deanery of Windsor; "He is a Nuncio already/* 
though he slily added, " but not from Peter." But I 
felt a good deal more than the mere charm of his 
manner. He was evidently conscious that we were 
both in a very difficult position. He seemed most 
desirous to do his duty towards me and my peopl^ 
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and deeply felt the responsibility that was resting on 
hinL At tbe very outset of our couversation he said, 
*'Thia is no red-tape question of three altars, but of 
tbo services said at those altars." When I proposed to 
him that we should continue in the old church until 
hia judgment was pronounced, he seemed to feel that 
it would bo a mistake to upset the existing arrange- 
ments, and that it woidd be better to screen o£f the 
third altar for the present and proceed with the 
opening* I gave in to his deaire at once, though I 
bad brought with me fifty-two telegrama ready for 
despatch should the opening be delayed. When I got 
home, those who worked with me were very distressed 
that I had not put off the opening, and I feel now that 
they were certainly right, and that much pain and a 
certain amount of scandal to the Church might have 
been saved if I had pursued this course* 

So we opened the new church on October 27th, 
Dr. Fearon had arranged for the masters and men at 
Winchester to come down on the Monday after the 
opeiung, and I had asked the Bishop of Southwell, the 
founder of the Mission, to come and preach to them. 
He not only consented to do this, but offered to preach 
the first sermon in the new church on the Sunday 
morning at 11 o'clock. When he came down on the 
night before^ he kindly sent word to say that he would 
celebrate at 8 o'clock the next morning. There were 
more than four hundred communicants at the four 
early services, and at 11 we started to take possession 
of the new church. I, who remembered the hooting 
and stoning of ten years ago, could hardly believe it 
was the same place. Mr. Dyer-Ed wardes, a great 
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tenefactor to the Mission, had lent ue a magnificent 

silver crucifix to be carried in front of the procession, 

but everything else in the procession belonged to the 

Misaion. Dear Barratt, the truest friead a priest has 

ever had^ with the incense, and then our lifctle choir 

lads, and our choirmeu, euch loyal and earnest sup- 

porters of the Mission; then the Hcolytes in red, 

most of whom had been with me ever since they were 

little children, directed by Pennell, our cereraoniarius, 

then the Bishop in his convocation robesi who^ not 

desiring to ponCiiicate, walked before the wn worthy 

priest who was to sing the first Mass in the new 

S. Agatha's. Directly behind me, leading the eon- 

gi^egation, Mx. White and Mr. Claxon, who have acted 

as churchwardens during the ten years, and then an 

innumerable number of parishioners and old friends, 

who had come home for the day. There was, I think, 

through the whole of that crowd, blocking up all the 

streets and making it difficult for us to pass through 

them, but one attitude of respect, I might even say of 

affection, and a realising, too, that a great act of 

worship was being offered to that God, Who is our 

common Father. If, when the procession entered the 

building, there was a little unseemly rush, that was 

not to be wondered at. Even at S* Peter's^ in the 

presence of the Pope, English people do not always 

behave reverently and well. But long before I had 

gained the altar there was a hush of reverent devotion, 

and the wonderful beauty of the church made itself, 

for the first time, manifest, its dignity and simplicity, 

its fittinguesa for magnificent worship, and, above all, 

its excellent acoustic properties — a proud moment, 
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nirifmf. Eof Mr. B&Il^ the mbilSftX, and if it h«wi 
been tor the ahadow which the covemig of Ite 
tbixd altar Lhzew over mj tnrabled hear^ a ptnod 
"'■■■"""*• for me^ 

IlCuny letters, which will be fonnd m an 
paaud between, the Bishop and myselL Oil 
15chr at bia kmd inTiunoii, I apent a loog 
ac FamhaziL. I waa sixfli^nBg from a bod attack of in^ 
at the timeL The fiiflhop's positiDu azid ma* 
BfttnraUy verj difficnlt, for he hod to 
matter for jadgment oat af the manth of die 
X tm. qmta eonaciauE of not being a tbesiagam^ and I 
aaewwed as plainly and as aimplj as I eocdd all Ids 
queatioiia, and I am since aware that I used an e:x- 
pteesiaa, which he afterwards qiioted in his judgment^ 
vfasch may be very liable to miaconatroctiotL My 
mtaiccmrae with Dr. Thorold had been so very different, 
had been perfect freedom bi all conversations 
0^ nay mare, I had oten volunCeered iaforma- 
i^sek he had not aaked for^ A hondred ttmes 
of him tiafihed across my mind, and his 
of prayer came back again and again to 
mf nMMobrancQ. I was sitting in the same study, btat 
wsm 1 ViB accused, and I was conseioiis Chat my own 
and aay pe^Ie^s hiippineaa, nay, perhaps the safety of 
««ak* timid wuls^ was hanging in the balance. I pray 
that none of my readers may ever have such an hour 
ijhd a half aa I passed at Famham. 

Meanwhile, until the Biahop'a judgment was pro- 
mnnrril. only one duty lay before me— to go on as if 
TW****"g had occurred- My miud, however, since the 
of the church, had altered nyon one pomU 
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If the Bishop permitted it, I should be forced to remain 
much longer thaa Easter. I was told of a petition of 
over 5000 people, eigned bj^ all claasea, and by people 
of all shades of opinion, wanting me to stay in Porta- 
mouth. I discovered that the debt upon the church 
would be much greater than I had anticipated, so many 
things having to be added at the end. Eut, above all, 
I felt that it would take a considerable time to malce 
new S. Agatha'a really the home of the people, I 
knew, of course, that other priests could work much 
more consistently and euocessfuUy than I had done* 
That I never doubted for a moment. But I knew, too, 
that I was the only one who had ten years of ex- 
perience teaching me how to deal with these particular 
people, On December 7th the Bishop's judgment came, 
and it left me, I conceived, no alternative but to resign, 
which I did the next day. I believed directly I read 
it that the judgment forbade us to say our Mass for 
the Deadj or to have Celebrations without Communi' 
canta The surrender of these two points I felt it 
impossible to make. An error has largely arisen that 
I left because I could not have a third altar in my 
church, but this is quite incorrect. The Bishop, at the 
very commencement, said it was not a red-tape ques- 
tion of a third altar, but a question of the services 
said at that altar, and I myself, and my communicants, 
and a magistrate in the town, who thought that I had 
not been explicit in making it, made the ofler that the 
altar should be moved, but the services maintained, I 
am condemned also, by many, for having been dis- 
obedient to the Bishop, Indeed^ I think this was the 
reason why the Eishop of Durham prevented me 
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preaching & Mission in his diocese. But I am surd 
tb&t the Bishop of Winchester would be the first to 
•ay that this was not the case. In one sense, if I had 
wiabed to slay, it would have been very difficult to put 
me out For I have oieated almost everything that 
iddtta »t S. Agat}ta*B, ftnd I am either joint or sole 
traatee for all the property; and I am, even now^ 
responsible for £3000 incnrrod either on the church 
or on property which hae been recently acquired for 
the Mission purposes, I say this in no spirit of 
boaatlng, but only to set myself ^^ght with the pubha 
If I wero to express my private opinion, I should say 
it would have been much wiser for a Bishop just 
©Dtorlng on his diocese to have let S, Agatha's, at any 
rate for a year or two, be ruled by the decision of hia 
predeoeasor; but Bishop Davidson bad every right to 
take a different view of the case, and, doubtless, he 
imly put into action what ia the mature judgment of 
umny English ChurchmeiL One of the most learned 
and devotod of the High Church school has said that 
it IB for the good of the body that excrescences should 
be cut olt 1 am an excrescence^ ergo, when an oppor- 
tunity arises, it is wise to lop me off. But, if mine is 
intended aa an object-lesson, X fear it will hardly be so 
accepiod hy the other excr&scencea. They are all well 
sheltered by their fr^eholds^ and few bishops to-day 
would like to undertake the odium of a ritual prosecu- 
tion, for loss the expense it entails. After all, too, 
tlio excrescence is not so unlike the healthy limb. 
It differs more in expression than in fact. By 
my resignation the Bishop gains two points, Pirst^ 
though my successor will, every Priday, say Mass for 
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the Dead, he will only use outwardly the words of the 
Book of Common Prayer* Secoadly, he haa asked the 
commuBicanta to arrange amongst themaelvea that 
there shall be three commuaicants at both the 10 and 
11 o'clock Masses on Sundaya And tMs being ao, he 
will say the part of the service relating to commnni- 
canta. But he requests that they will come fastingj 
and give him notice beforehand. His desire to obey 
the Prayer Book has, I think, landed him rather on 
the horns of a dilemma. If no one gives him notice, 
will he have the Celebration, using the Exhortation, 
Confession, and Absolution, knowing that no communi- 
cants will be present ? Or, will he give up the 10 and 
11 o'clock Celebrations ? The aame difficulty will apply 
to the week-day Masses, We condemn as a funda- 
mental error the idea that men were created for the 
sake of the Sacraments. We believe that the Sacra- 
ments were created for the sake of men. But it seems 
that, by thia new theory, men were created for the 
sake of the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
I make no complaint whatsoever, I have no right to 
make a complaint- And if, on the one hand, my con- 
science would have allowed me to say, for instance, 
this week the service for the second Sunday after Lent, 
in black vestments, or to have used a coUect from the 
Visitation of the Sick, or from the Burial of the Dead, 
either saying them in a sense not intended by the Book 
of Common Prayer, or interpolating words of my own, 
and secretly to say the rest of the Office for the 
Dead; and, on the other, to invite people to make 
the moat solemn of aU our public confessions, and 
to pronounce Absolution over tbem, when I knew 
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that not one of them waa ping to recOTe Uui 
CommnnioD, whidi nwiwiUtcd such a confeaaan 
and mmoted mdi an alianhrtinB, I Aonld be atOL afc 
fit Agntba'a. Tbem \b one icdann qoestaon uliidi I 

flbould like to aak those who lop na oS. Do thej wish 
that we ebouM go into lay-comintmion, and oar wxkk, 
as priests, be lost to the Chorch of England I Or do 
thej^ want ns to exeiciae oar priesthood in another 
Coinni union ? Before the old diocesans gaily oom- 
mence their cooise of lopping, or a new diooesai^ 
lefTismg to waDc in the safer paths of bis predecassoia^ 
proceeds to lop, I pray them pause and considei^ 
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You so olten hear it said now, " Only a rich man 
can afford to tate that living." I doubt if there 
could be any more dangerous idea about the position 
of the parish prieat Once let the parishioners, and 
the Church at large, imagine that the Ticar is going 
to pay everything out of his own pocket, and you 
destroy that most needed of all Christian dutiea^ — 
systematic giving. The false idea, so largely believed 
— that the clergy are all State-paid, and, therefore, 
well paid — ^is one of the reasons why, in so many 
places^ members of the Church of England are utterly 
wanting in the duty of almsgiving. When Dr. Fearon 
chose me, he chose the poorest man in England. As I 
have told you, I had to pawn my watch on my first 
visit to the Bishop. And I believe that this is the 
very reason why God has so wonderfully blessed us 
with money. If we lived in mediaeval times, people 
might almost believe of the Mission the old legends 
of the miraculous multiplication of food and money j 
for there have been many occasions when we were 
literally without a penny; but those were the very 
times when money came to ua the moat sti-angely. 
And why should we doubt that miraflleft are wrought 
to-day ? Though I could nearly always make a shrewd 

m 
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gness aa to where the monef came from, even if it 
came anonymously, still I know it came in answer 
to those two powers by which all miracles have been 
wrought — faith and prayer; not my own, indeed, for 
that often failed^ but those of my helpers and my own 
people, 1 tliink the Bishop of Winchester mi^Et have 
felt something like this when he kindly came and saw 
round the Mission the week before we left, I could 
not, of course, show to him our real treasures — mea 
ftnd women, clothed, and in their right mind, sitting 
at the Saviour's feet, a few years back lost to all sense 
of shame and decency. 1 could not show him our 
CommuDicants' Society: it would have been putting 
too great a strain upon my people's patience. But I 
could show him the outward signs of our eucceas — the 
changed streets, and the unmurmuring attitude of those 
who at once saw that he was the Bishop. Many years 
before I had helped to save his predecessor, when he 
was Bishop of Rochester, from being stoned in Lorimer 
Square; but I had no fear that even one rude word 
would be sjKjkeji to him. This, at any rate, was a 
discipline that our people had leiLrned. I was able 
to show him, too, our wonderful gymnasiumj the 
f9X9tmagt, the day-schools, the almshouses, the Mission- 
honse, old S, Agatha's, and new S, Agatha's, nearly all 
of which had been built by my begging. I wonder if 
any thought passed through his mind that he was 
actually, at that moment, killing the goose that had 
laid the golden eggs — truly a goose, for was it wise 
to lay out ten years of one's life in efifecting all this ; 
indeed, to entail upon one's self future years of begging, 
without any assurance more than the implied consent 
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of the Bisbop for the time being that I should be 
permitted to finish it ? But, suxelj, it is only the 
faithless who would think it was foolish. For to 
labour, and to know that others will eater into your 
labour, is but a necessary consequence of being the 
servant of a Church whose work ia one and con- 
tinuous, whomsoever it is done byj and our part is 
only to be as grateful aa our ni^ardly natures allow 
us, because wo have been permitted to sharej ever so 
little, in the glorious work by which, to-day, the 
Church of England is restoring to herself her lapsed 
children. "Whether it is prudent of rulers to kill the 
goose, ia a different question; they know their own 
business hest^ and, at any rate, one admires those who 
have the courage to act upon their convictions. They, 
tooj who see the poor at second-hand — that is, through 
the appeals which come to them — can hardly be 
expected to realise the awful burden and difficulty of 
begging. I calculate that I have devoted one day out 
of every week that I spent at Portsmouth to this work 
alone. 

You will notice in the aocountB, which I hope you 
will read, a very large item for postage and for 
travelling. This represen ts my begging machj nery, 
Every quarter I sent out to every subscriber, and to 
every man at Winchester, an account of the quarter's 
work. Few duties were more irksome than the writing 
of these reports. One waa bound to tell the truth, and 
to tell it 80 as to interest The days of writing these 
reports will be remembered by every inmate of our 
house. I have often heard new inmates told by old 
ones, "I would not ask him anythiag. Ho is in a 
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Wglng l^mpw t<Mifcy/* At meals we all &at perfectly 
ftiteut; ewn Qoofge K^rr, drinking his cod-liver oil 
b«(Yr«t»i me>At ftud pitddiu^. or the antics and blandish- 
wenta <vf the iHte&t Buddha, could not make us smile. 
And If Mary hdanl a piano- organ coming anywhere 
Mw*r, ah<> would run out with twopence to bribe them 
to go aw ay. Every one knew I was wri ting the 
report ; everyone knew how much depended upon its 
buweaa. I expect lots of the subscribers never read 
them ; I am sure the raajority of Winchester men did 
not. But, Btill, I believe they were the great means 
of keeping alive the knowledge of the Mission^ and 
intoest in it. 

Then the begging by word of mouth. How extra- 
ordinarily kind people have been to ua in this respect. 
I have got offertories in no less than eighty-one 
churches, and have spoken in drawing-rooms and 
public halls ; I have been sandwiched into classical 
concerts and comic concerts; I have lectured in boys' 
bcKooIe and girls' echoolsj and have collected in this 
way £3137, and yet this sum does not all represent 
the actual amount received, for many a cheque came 
afterwards. I remember once preaching at a little 
church at Nice, and being very much annoyed with the 
clergyman for asking me, as there were only about ten 
people present; and yet there I discovered Mr, Dyer- 
Edwardes, who has been one of our greatest helpers, 
not only giving us money but supplying most debght- 
ful holidays for the clergy in his beautiful home in 
Gloucestershire. People at the meetinga have always 
been ao kind^ but they generally remarked, " 0\ it 
evidently gives you no tiouble to speak, you re9.uire no 
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preparatioru" They little knew the sleepless nights 
which evolved perhaps one single joke» and the 
tremendoua difficulty of speaking time after time ou 
the same subject without getting exaggerated or 
inaccurate. This living in the train, too, is terribly 
distressing, especially if you always want to get home 
Et night, and I never felt that I slept at ease away 
from home. A house like ours was a responsibility, 
even greater than getting the money to keep it goiog. 
In Lent preaching seven or eight courseB in London 
besides all roy Bennons at home, I have come home two 
or three times a week by the midnight train, ao much 
BO that at last I found it cheaper to have a season 
ticket. Yet even this was a reproach, for people 
seeing me travel second class thought I was proud and 
extravagant ; as was also a fur coatj which one of my 
sLaters gave me, as I suffer greatly from the cold when 
travelling at night, for I heard a lady, who passed me 
when coming out of a vestry, say^ " If I had known he 
had a coat like that, I should not have put five 
shillings in the collection." Then think of the moral 
deterioration of oneself. You look at everyone from 
the point of view, What shall I get out of bim? 
Sneakiog in at the vestry door you look round the 
corner to see if there are any carriages. And yet one 
does not grudge all this, for it means the larger part of 
£50,000 eoUected for the Church of England during 
ten years. 

Of course in all this collecting Winchester has been 
our chief contributor. The men and masters were 
responsible for £150 of my salary. There is an offer- 
tory three times a year in chapel The balance goes to 
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service," "mj olergy.** The number would have been 
ioereased, but ia many cases wbole families are com- 
municanta, and the father would give for all^ or at 
any rate for hia wife, even if the children who were 
in work gave themselvea. 

Then the special funds were mostly collected in 
the parish; for a poor scavenger who was killed, £130; 
for Mr* Osborne, when he left us, £123; for the 
Vtdoria catastrophe, £114^ the mothers giving up 
their traat that year ; in the paroehial sales also, both 
in the buying and selling departments, parishioners 
were largely represented. The last fund that they 
collectedj amounting to £100 Ida, 6d. in six months, 
was to buy a new altar for the churcli, and when, 
on leaving, I asked them whether I might use this 
for paying ofT part of the beautifying of the Lady 
Chapel, every b ubseriber but one willingly gave 
me leave. If the widow, who east her mite into the 
Treasury, brought joy into the heart of the great 
Watcher of all men's deeds, surely that heart haa 
received joy over and over ^ain in our poor Landporfc 
Blum, for Hia eye saw the self-denial entailed. There 
are some who give that which costs them nothing. 
There are some who give that which costs them their 
pleasura There are some who give that which costs 
them their daily bread At that cost over and over 
again many of our people have cast into the Treasury 
of God 

On the day before I left, and they had only been 
EoUecting about three weeks^ they gave me £175, 
making me promise to spend it upon myself. I need 
not say the great Godsend it has been to me, for I left 
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S. Agatha*B aa poor aa I went there, even poorer, 
for once, when in dire necesaity, I had to sell all my 
books. And so, aa I am now without salary or 
employment^ I am. living on that money, I remember 
their generosity at every meal I eat, and every time I 
lie down in bed^ and it is a joy to me beyond all joya 
that I owe this, aa very nearly all else during this last 
ten years, to their love and forethought. For I etill 
have to be very husy. You wOl see hy thia account 
that I have a debt of over £3000 to pay. I thought at 
one moment of his interview that the Bishop would 
have said something about thia debt, for I am 
paying for the church in which I shall never minister 
againf for an increased playground for the school 
in which I shall never teach again, for the bad houae 
next the paiBoaage, so that it may be enlai^ed, though 
I may never live there again, for an organ for the new 
church. And then there are some boya whom I ajn 
still bound to help, and one or two other cases, which 
I consider depend on me. At any rate, the practical 
question arises, the builder, the lawyer, and the 
architect must be paid. I am specially anxious about 
the builder. The head of the firm is just dead, and of 
necessity they must arrange business matteis. They 
have been most upright and honourable, completing 
their business in a most satisfactory manner, I have 
overdrawn my bank account, I have borrowed from 
friends, I have even borrowed from money which was 
given me to spend upon myselfj and by these means 
I have paid £800 more than I have received, I still 
owe thsm £1200. I am preaching ten courses of 
sermons a week this Lent to try and raise this money* 
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An old WykebamiBt, overcoming hia ahynesa, pene- 
trated into the vestry of a church where I was 
preachings and asked me if he could do anything for 
ma He had only just left school, so he could not 
give me money, but he proposed that his mother 
Bhould get up a drawing-room meeting. Lord 
Encombe kindly came and took the chair, and Mrs, 
Burton sent mo £58, the proceeda of the meeting, 
I think I am proudest of all that her servanta, who 
hear me preach in I^ondon, all contributed to that 
reault. A kind friend has taken the Pump-room at 
Tunbridge Wells, to give me an opporbuni ty of 
lecturing, as well as preaching at S. Barnabas there, 
A lady is giving me her drawing-room in Cheater 
Street early in May* I cannot take the holiday 
which I need so much, far less think of undertaking 
any new work, even if anybody would offer it me^ 
until I have coOected thia £3000. And I am afraid 
that it will be very hard for me to get this money. 
The action of the Bishops of Durham and Worcester, 
and of the Eector of Croydon, not only prevent me 
getting money in these actual places (though I have 
just heard from the Vtcar of Evesham, where the 
Bishop inhibited me, that the good people there, whom 
I have never seen, are going to send me their Lent 
Bavinga), but have a tendency to prejudice me in the 
minds of other people. But I am sure if anybody 
would go down to ace S* Agatha's, walk round the 
pariahj examine our buildings, etc, they would dis- 
cover that there has been no waste in our expenditure, 
and that we have taught our people not only to 
give, for they subscribe to all our funds^ but, however 
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mbtakon 1 muj be mjseU in mj own 

bo liiyal And dutiful members ct tbs 
Kiigbind. Of course, if I had left after 
jroATt them would have been do difficulty mbcxtt the 
incm«7 ; indc^^d, I <lo not think that, even if I bad left 
ai BwUr, Ihero would have been much. At any tate, 
everything that ia thera now belongs to the Choich of 
Xngland. Tli« BLi^op haa approved of the phest-in* 
ehartttt. If 1 witbod it, I could not interfere tn one 
ilngk reremony, or givo one single instraction^ and so 
1 do think that, if thoro is anyone who admires oor 
work, or Ihiuks it has been useful and done good, 
now Li thu time that thoy should prove it by helping 
mo to \my these debt& A meeting was once held 
to ityniputhiBo with a poor WGnian, who had lost her 
huJilMind, Two goutltimeu delivered very eloquent 
Kjioechea, which drew tears from the eyes of those 
who hoard tliem. The third speaker said, " I have no 
aloqaaace, but I sympathise £10/' which he put down 
upon the table. The kindest things imaginable hava 
been said about me by all sorts of peoplej and written 
in all aorta of papers, I am extremely grateful and 
gratified, but I think I should now appreciate a little 
of the other kind of speaking. 
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IN this book, which tries to te!l of the Winchester 
Coll€^ Mission, you will perhaps be disappointed 
that so little is said actually about Winchester; but 
that was the moat distinctive part of their method; 
from first to last they never wanted to intrude. They 
put me in charge of the Mission, they paid me tny 
salary , they entrusted me, as you will have seen, with 
large sums of money ; but they never from first to last 
desired to dictate methods, or to hinder even when my 
methods were not quite at one with their own. It 
was an extraordinary generosity, and I am afraid that 
I have oftentimes put it to the test. 

Placing the Mission at Landport was a stroke of 
genius on the part of the late Head-magter, Dr. Ridding. 
It enabled the men to become quite familiar with the 
work which was being carried on in their name. 
Prefects could come down from Saturday to Sunday 
night, and on leave-out days any man in the school 
could come down. Eecently some change as to leave- 
out days has made this more diiEcult, hut it is a matter 
of great congratulation to me that most of the elder 
men^ both present and past^ do not know the Mission 
merely by hearsay. Bedrooms were always kept ready 
for tbem^ and I think, aa a rule, they enjoyed them- 
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fielvefl when they stayed with us, or, at least, they had 
the grace to appear to do &o. Whets I sp&ak of this, 
people always say^ " What did they do ? " I am afraid 
I have to answer, They did not do anything. Someone 
used to take them round the parish on Saturday night, 
and show them the different clubs, or they stayed in 
the gymnaBium, or they came up to my own room and 
talked Sometimes^ if there was a great stress of work, 
they would help us in directing envelopes, or copying 
circulars. On Sunday they went to church, and took 
their meals with us — a plain breakfast of bread and 
butter, which we have to have on Sundays because so 
many breakfast with us, was never objected to by 
them ; and the Sunday dinner waa shared with thirty or 
forty other people, mostly of a different rank of life to 
which they were accustomed Writing it down now 
in cold blood it does not seem anything, but I am sure 
it was everything — a liberal education, a discovery that 
all men are pretty much the same, that even the 
grossest ein, the direst poverty, has not the power of 
annihilating true manhood-— above all the lesson that 
true worth consists not in what a man has, but what a 
man is ; and perhaps they just guessed at the higher 
lesson that union with God is not only the power of a 
perfect eleansingi but the power of a renewed life, 
which renders him who possesses it true and beautiful. 
Of course, some men grasped all this easily, others saw 
things only as they were; but I do not believe that 
any man ever stayed with us who did not go away 
better for the visit, 

I have been astoubhed oftentimes, when men came 
back long after they left school to stay with ua 
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bow rouch more deeply Buch thoughts had penetrated 
their sooIb than I at the moment had beLeved. It 
ftcemed to them vei7 dii£cult to realise that almost all 
our inmates were of what are called the lower, often- 
times of the degraded, clasaes ; but men are strangely 
imitative, and our inmates nat\iraUy adopted the 
snatoms of those amongst whom they lived. The boy, 
too, of the lower ckas is generally wanting in self* 
conaciousnesSt He talks freely and easily. The things 
he talka about are generally matters of experience to 
him. He seldom theorises. He is desirous of making 
those in his company feel at ease. I have seen 
Winchester men coming to us very anxious to con- 
ddscond, to he polite^ and I have seen them utterly 
nonplussed at the extraordinftry good manners, sim- 
plicity, and powers of conversation of the fellows 
sitting round our table. Practically they came to 
teach, they remained to learn. I do not suppose that 
they were conscious of their intention, or of the result 
of their visit. 

Then, too, their coming down gave me au opportunity 
of speaking plainer and straighter than I well could at 
Wiucheater, It was a great gain, having this oppor- 
tunity with the leading men and heads of houses. It 
IB very wonderful that they never seemed to resent this 
ut all; sometimes I even flatter myself they Hked it. 
They saw, too, the awful havoc which sin makes in 
character. Their lives at Winchester are so happy and 
ao employed that they have little time or, perhaps 
inclination, to imagine the lives of those who are the 
wy opposite of themselves, and, I think, seeing these 
lives did impress them very mucL I judge this not 
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onlj from what they said, but from the fact that 
Beveral, I might say many, of them have privately 
helped me EOt only with moneys but by taking pains 
in getting lads situations. AnA this interest has not 
been merely for a moment, just q^uickened by the sight 
of the poverty or distress, but has lasted after they 
left Winchester. Men did me even the honour of 
making me their confidant about themselvea, or about 
some other man in the school for whom they were 
anxious. I grieve to-day, now that the chance has 
gone from me, over many opportunitiea wasted, sloth 
and pride eo often preventing one, and one*s own selfish 
nature continually supplying the excuse, " This is not 
the proper moment to speak," or, "You might Iobo 
your iniluence by speaking." 

These days spent with me gave me the right to ask 
for hospitality in return. At fLrsfc I only went to 
College, Joseph, my first Prefect of Hall, making thia 
a very easy matter for me; and where Mrs, Itichardaon, 
the second master's wife, is, there can never be em- 
barrassment. And so under her hospitable roo£ I 
began my venture of spending one day a week in 
Winchester. Then Harold Bilbroughj head of Mr. 
KensiDgton's house, asked me to go there. And soon 
the kind hospitality of the House Dons enabled me to 
visit; every House in the school. I arrived in time to 
dine with the men in their hall. Then in the afternoon 
we watched cricket or football, or whatever was going 
OD ; in the winter the House Prefects giving me tea up 
at the House, in the summer ices, or an equivalent, at 
Louisa's. Alas ! Louisa's is now no more ; there is a 
school shop instead. The House Don usually aaked 
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four or five men in to dinner in the evening ; sometimes 
I woa aaked to say a few wordfl at " Preces '*; then the 
head of the House would take me iato each gallery, 
and 1 6fiw oil the fellows in bed* got to know, if 
poesible, Uie jounger ones, Baw if there were any 
olotbet I could take down to my people at home; a 
chanoe often arose of saying in jest a word that went 
deeper, or Bometimes a word of comfort, but at any 
rate it broke down all shynesa I cannot for one single 
moment flatter roysolf that I exercised much influence, 
oorUdnly not a religious inBuence strictly so-called. 
That was not my buainess. My religious mission was 
to lAndport^ not to Winchester, and I should have 
been utterly disloyal to the Winchester authorities and 
the pArents of the bojs if I had even tried to exercise 
such infiuence. On the other hand, I do believe that I 
Tins able to help many a man in the crisis of his school 
life, and to say many a word which would last after he 
loft Winchester, and I judge from many letters received 
long after men have left the school, and from kind 
words which Dr. Fearon and the masters have said to 
mo, that they thought the influence which I had at 
Winchester was really helpful to the school life. 

Though it is dlHlcidt for nie to speak of this, it is 
very easy for me to speak of the extraordiuaiy help 
Winchester has been, personally, to ma The days 
spent there were days of perfect relaxation. In the 
eunmier watching cricket in Meads was a pure joy, 
one after another, men and Dons coming up to tell of 
all the news, and to discuss what was going on. There 
is, perhaps, no plsying-field as beautiful in the whole 
of England; in front of you S. Catherine's Hill with its 
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crown of trees, on one side the College Chapel, on the 
other S. Gross ; everywhere gleama of beautj, and even 
on the sultriest day a delightful breeze. Then the moet 
restful of all aurrouudinga, a perfectly smooth green 
awardj and to give life the extraordinary excitement of 
the game, when the one thing that one desired moat 
was that a man's batting or bowling in a foreign match 
should entitle him to get into Lord^s ; on the less aaered 
sward games innumerable, the anxiety of House captains 
about the younger men coming on^ and dear Port 
coaching and encouraging everybody. Beautiful as it 
all was, I am not sure that the intense excitement of 
Sixes or Fifteens, our Winchester football, was not 
even greater; the endeavour to fathom the mystery 
why commoners have a special go and mr^^ of their 
own, the discussing it over and over again with House 
men and College men and with Dons. Sometimes 
people talk as if too much ia made of games, that 
they are altogether Philistine, destroying refinement. 
At any rate^ at Winchester this was never the case. 
From an experience of ten years, I would say that the 
vast majority of men in the Eleven and the Football 
teams were the nicest men in the school, and I have 
grown to know moat of these men extremely welL 
My first year I did not ; men were shy of me* 
Perhaps they thought that, because I wa3 a parson, 
I was likely to be a **amug," But I remember 
well mj second year, when the Captain of Lord's, 
I think it was Thesiger, walked arm in arm with 
me across MeadSj I felt I had won a final victory. 
And the real beauty of the whole thing was, these men 
never guessed what they were doing for me. Their 
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puro Icindtiess was eo tnodesh^ bo mmBauming, it waa 
like eating and driDking new life. Age has Dothing 
to do with years, the Wincheater Mlsaioner never can 
become an old man. Liviog amongst my own boys at 
home one diJ not gain this, there is so much of tears 
and sorrow, so much that is sordid mixed up in their 
lives, they are often so very old themselves. But to 
see these, one succeeding to another, ever young, ever 
enthusiastic, with literally no cares, and just as much 
work as was good for them^ and to be allowed to enter 
into their life, to become part of the school^ this 
rendered possible by theii wonderful generosity, was to 
realise all the liberality of their environment and the 
beauty of their homea. I have come to Winchester 
oftentimes with a heart almost broken with sorrow; 
that heart-break has never lasted out one hour. Of 
course there is another sida We English deem that 
because a system suits eighty out of every hundred 
boySj it must suit the other twenty^ and so the other 
twenty have to come to school It is an atmosphere 
where they do not develop^ where what is best and 
truest in them seems to be for ever driven back into 
their own hearts, until the beat ceases to be good and 
sometimes becomes the worst — boys timid in will, weak 
in body, real cowards in spirit, they cannot help it If 
parents, discovering such a one in their family, would 
devise some other method of education for them, it 
would be better for them and better for schools^ for it 
is these boys who bring out in others whatever is vulgar 
and cruel, and there is latent vulgarity and cruelty in 
most boys from fourteen to sixteen. The beat set of 
Prefect's eyes cannot be everywhere, and conseq^uently 
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little eyes are aometimeB dimmed with tears, and little 
hearts are broken. And then there are bad boys. 
Take an^ four hundred men, women, or gii^la, and you 
will find bad onea amongst them. And badness has a 
Btrange way of impressing itself ou others. Thank 
God, at that age it does not sink very deep, the bad is 
very superficial, and leaves little or no mark behind it< 
Oh, the bleaaed power of recovery in the young 1 

We have two great bleasings at Winchester. We 
are a smadl school — only four hundred — and none of 
our men are very rich. There is a perfect friendliness 
between all the masters and the men. Of course, I 
have heard words of anger against Dons, but I have 
never known a real hard thought about one of them. 
It is an extraordinary friendliness, and this friend- 
liness passes down into the whole school There are 
generations of brothers, coming one after the other, 
Eometimea three in the same house at the same time, 
the greatest safeguard possible. And, above all, a deep, 
wholesome, religious spirit — nob perhaps what would 
satisfy exact theologians, but manly and straightforward. 
Tor as I believe of my own children at Landport, so 
I beheve of Winchester men. All that ia necessary 
for the soul's salvation is all that it ia necessary for a 
boy to learn — the power of prayer, the power of repent- 
ance, the power of the Saorameuta, and these can be 
learned long before a boy comes to school— his mother 
the one priceless teacher. We need at school the 
opportunity of testing the religion learned, far more 
than of learning rehgion, and when the boy is equipped 
with the simple armour which I have spoken of, he ia 
well prepared for every emergency of temptation, I 
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remember ft little lad once saying to me, when I saw 
him working late at night, " I am mugging John/' I 
suppose when boys reach the BLxth form they are in- 
tcUectuaE enough to undcrBtand criticism, even of the 
Greek Testament ; hut I deprecate myself the Bible in 
any case being turned into a echool book, and I think 
the parents who imagine that they can impose upon 
the Bchoohnaster their duty of teaxuhing religion to 
their children, inflict on their children a cruel wrong, 
on the master an impossible task 

I would I had the power to write what I feel about 
Windieater. I would I bad words to make you feel how 
I have realised the magnificence of its great tmdition — -• 
an unbroken chain of upright English gentlemen, hold- 
ing the most useful place in their nation's history ; not 
perchance the moat brilliant, but certainly amongst 
the most dependable men of their time — and how 
earnestly I believe that this tradition is realised by 
almost every man in the school, and that the nation 
will realise it just aa truly in times to come as in times 
past 

This intimate knowledge of men at school naturally 
led to my knowing many of their families, in Win- 
chester language their '*pitcb-up*'; and truly the 
Mission has discovered a new interpretation of that 
notion, if not perhaps its origin ; for I think almost 
every family that I have known has contributed to 
the funds of the Misaion, not only in money, but in 
clothes^ in asking parties of us to spend the day with 
them, Bometimea even in supporting cases that we 
were very anxious about. It has led, too, to a kind 
of assooiation of prayer for the Mission's welfare^ 
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composed of relatives of past and present Wj^keham- 
iflta. Misa WigratDi of South Lodge, Champion Hill, 
B.E., the sister of **The Cat" and "The Xitten," would 
he glad to give particulars. 

Once or twice a year, too, I was ahle to go up to 
Oxford, sometimes to Cambridge, and thus keep ia 
touch with the men there. There is something 
especially charming in this hospitalityj though I doubt 
if one could stand it for very long, unless one could 
discover the curious secret of Mr. Lucrafb, There is 
perhaps nothing more attractive than seeing a man 
act host for the first time, especially when he has 
got the kiteheua and plate-closet of Magdalen behind 
him. I remember on one visit a distinguished Low 
Church clergyman suddenly asking me what I had 
been doing for the spread of religion, and I could 
only answer, "Taking three square meals a day," I 
think he was very much shocked; but you will 
likely understand that under this hospitality there 
was hidden a true generosity, and an interest in the 
Mission and myself. JS"ew College was naturally my 
head-quarters, and men took really extraordinary pains 
to arrange that I should see aa many Wykehamists as 
possible at the different centres of hospitality, and I 
have always thought that taking trouble, certainly at 
Oxford, was the greatest proof of taking real interest. 
God, too, allows one to speak more plainly at Oxford 
than one could at Winchester, and there come into my 
memory now many conversations full of the deepest) 
interest. At any rate, it is a great privilege to have 
won the right to speak, even if men did not always 
follow the advice given, and letters received years 
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to me. The larger pari of the 
froni tbon^ ftDa vdc 
gbta into Um buidi of 
ta lue uid to distribiifie^ joa 

of the gBP er oo iiy ^ It would ooi ha 

lor no to vtentioii nwokes, but if Uys book 

hlli into the btocU of m^n who have been qd the 

Committee, espRcially the TreasareiB and 

fur the liuit U:u yi^iu^ I would like them to realiae 

E^lblftr loyalty to na has been one of the chief factors la 

gnoroiifl Wykolmmical aupport, which gave na the 
gnoi of pcrAcvcraiice in the moat diMcult time ol 
onr work. I am conscioos, as no one else can be^ 
how often my own actions have BtrQlne<i this loyalty. 

1 know that not only old Wykehamists, but even the 
school authoritiea themselves, have often been very 
■everely tried by things we have deemed it our duty 
to flay or to do. Sometimes a word in a letter, or 
rtjttding between the Unea^ might suggest cantion to us, 
but never during the whole of these ten years has any 
ainglo word been said by anyone in authority, or by 
uthera whu had gained the right by having contributed 
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to our fimdflj that could be construed into anj other 
meaning thaa the tenderest love and the truest 
desire to help. Perhaps there could he no greater 
sign of that real liberalLem that permeates every 
true EDgliahman, in whatever camp, either pohtical 
or religious, circumstance may have placed him. 
To Wykehamists at Oxford or Cambridge, to men 
in the City and at the Bar, to soldiers scattered 
throughout the world, and to priests working at home 
and abroad, to Bchoolmastera^ Indian civilians, and to 
Bishops, I3 who have failed in my endeavour to do 
Bome work for Winchester, venture to offer my 
heartiest thanks for innumerable acta of kindness and 
generosity during theae ten years. 



XIV. 



®ur /Bctbo& of Services. 



IHOrE through all thia descrlptioa of social work 
at Laudport, WinchcBter, Oxford, and elsewhere, 
you have been able to read a deeper truth than mere 
SodaliBm even at its besL The leason which is the 
foundation of all work like oui^ is that, however 
earuestly j^ou may strive to change circumfitances^ 
you mu3t rcali^ that change of character is the 
thing to be aimed at, and practically if you do not 
achieve this, you have hardly achieved anything at 
alL And 1 know but one method by which this 
change of character can be eflected, the method of 
Jeaus Christ, not merely to show to people the 
perfection and beauty of His character — that often- 
times might lead only to despair — but to enable 
them, by the means which He Himself has ordained, 
to be partakers of His very nature. To say to a 
poor ein-ruled creature, whom you know all his old 
companions, every public-house door as it swings open, 
will allure into the ways of sta again, '* Be like Jesus, 
be good/* ia only making a demand that you yourself 
know can never be fulfilled. But to be able to say 
to himj ** Here is this Jesua^ Who for your sake became 
a real man, as you are a man, Who worked in the 
carpenter's shop, earning, with the sweat of His brow, 
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daily bread for Himself, His dear mother, and her 
liusbandj Who was disappointed and injured by HLs 

■ friends as well as by His enemies, Who was really 
tempted by the devil, Whose life in many respects 
was just like your owd, Who never turned away His 

■ face from any poor wretched outcast, but spoke to 
them tenderly and gently words of love and hope^ 
Who when He could do no more for you by way 
^ of example, willed bo die for you : having nothing 
^ else to give, He gave His own life-blcwd, and in 
the giving of that, won for you a power of union 

■ with Himselfj that though you must do your part^ 
and be sorry for your sins, and try to be better, 
He will as stirely do His part by letting His precious 
blood wash away j'our sin, and strengtbcu you to live 
an amended life. Here is this Jesus standing as it 
were between the living and the dead, so few, few 
living, so many, many dead, dead with a death more 
terrible far than the worm and corruption can effect, 
for they but touch the outward covering of a man, 
with a death which has destroyed the real life, the 
knowledge that God was their PatheTj that they 
had bouIb capable of everything that waa beautiful 
and true. Here is Jesus, "VfhQ can give even to the 
clumsy vulgar body the power of doing gracious acta, of 
Bpeaking true words, Who can give to the intellect thd 
power of realising true noble ideals, and so assimilating 
them, that they may become a very fibre of theii 
thoughts." In almost all our people there was this 
death, ttiis living, hopeless, faithless death. Who could 
dehver them from the body of this death ? One Who 
could restore to them faith in the supernatural, hopa 
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in themselves, love towordfl their fellow-men. No 
preaching can do this. I believe nothing can but 
llie Blessed Sacrament The compaaaion, which Jesua 
learned in the ttialB of His iife^ taught Him to realise 
that man, if he ia to be touched, must be touched 
in his entirety, that an attempt to deal with him 
fipiritruallj alone is bound to fail How Christ- 
destroying ia all that theology that tries to be 
"wiser and more spiritual than the Christ ! The 
Blessed Sacrament is not only the prolongation of 
the Incarnation in the world, hut it i3 a means by 
which Jesus wills that He shall be apprehended by 
the multitude. And so ten and a half years ago 
I Bet before myself this aa the method of my 
miuiatry. Some I know make the Ble«aed Sacrament 
the crown of their religion, I deBirtad to make it 
the foundation as well Ag the Incarnation is the 
revelation to us of God the Father, so the Divine 
Son wills to be known in the breaking of bread. 

How far we succeeded in this, the following letter 
from rather Maturin will show: 

"St, Andrew^b, N.B._ 

"April Ut, 1S06. 
**Mr DEAR DOLLINO, 

'* The wrench from S. ^gatba'a must be a great one 
for you, and I deplore it very much. For I had exceptional 
opportunitiea of seeing behind th© scenes into the real work, 
and ita effects upon the people, dariiig the mission which 
Kobinson and I gave there a few months ago. Some things 
have left an impression upon my mind which I ahaU never, 
I think, quite forget. 

"One wa5 the extmordinary aimplicity and reality of tha 
people's worship, I do not think I have ever seen anything 
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quite like it in the Church of England, thotigh I liave liad 
a rather eiceptionaUy wide experience of differeiit parishes 
in Englaiid and America* The etifbieag and formalism 
which haunts ua and hampers us every whera, was not known 
at S. Agatha*s. You Bomehow succeeded in laying that 
ghost, and in teaching the people that the church is their 
home, where they Bhould hehave as if they are at home. 
Men came and went there as to a place of fest which they 
loved. Some time ago the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other biahops, made a move to have the chnrchea left open 
for private prayer, hut the people seldom use them. Some- 
how at S. Agatha's they do use their church ; it had the 
appear^nea of being hotnelike and in constant use. I have 
often gone into some of our best-known churches in London 
in the daytime, and felb chilled and lonely. I have a very 
vivid memory of two occasions, amongst others, at S. Agatha's 
— one was a Saturday during the mission, when I had to go 
over to Southampton, aad coming hack in the afternoon I 
went straight to the church, and found many people in the 
church on their knees, and a conetant stream of people 
coming and going. The other occasion was your last day at 
S, Agatha^a. I got there late in the evening, and found a 
large congregation ^saying their own prayersj no service, and 
the people seeming to feel no need of help, but knowing 
themselves how to lay their needs before Gt>d» I shall 
never forget that devout congregatiou kneeling in perfect 
stillness in the dark chuich, having apparently leamt that 
lesson so hard to teach, especially to those who can't read, 
how to pour out their soula to God. It was the same at the 
Masses and other services; the people seemed to know how 
to pray. 

" If you ask me to what this quite exceptional power of 
prayer is to be attributed, I think I call say without hesita- 
tion that, BO far as I could judge, I should trace it to two 
things : 

*' (i») One is your constantly keeping up their interest in 
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all that WAS going on amongst them^ by telling them of the 
needs and traublea ef othen^ &nd suggeeting prayers^ 
ttCsmponi and others, to thorn. I could feel myself ita 
power, ^id the way in wliich the people appeared to hava 
growti usbd bo bringing their own and othei«' difficaltiea 
eo&stantif before God, Rigidity had. to b«n.d and yield 
before thk, and it did, and real personal demotion took ita 
place. At the fame time the regular aarvicea in no sense 
loet any of theit dignity. I have never seen a more dignified 
and devout Ma«3 anywhere. 

'* (iL) The other causq to which I attribute so much of the 
spilit of prayer, and the chief one, was that the people, 
howev^ poor and ignorant, eaemed to have a grasp upon 
and a love of the Blessed Sacrament such as I have seldom, 
if ever, seen elsewhere. Their worship and their Christian 
life centred round it You had wholly banished from their 
minds the idea that the Preaence was only couGned to tlie 
B€t of communion. It was enough for tht^m to know the 
Blessed Sacrament was upon Uie altar, to crowd to the 
church — that attraction which drr.ws Christendom waa 
exercising its full sway over them) and the result was what 
one would expect I feel convinced hy what I b^w, that 
wo shall never get people to realise the Real Presence in all 
ita fulness witliout reservation. The pootest at S, Agatha*s 
'knew what they worshipped.' 

"No doubt along with all this there must have been 
careful and thorough teacliing, but of that I will not speak» 
Only one other thing I will notice, though I might speak of 
many things. I was very much stnidL with the very extra- 
ordinary conversions. Some of those who had led very bad 
lives a few years before, appeared to have broken from the 
past in a way 1 have seldom seen before^ and in the place 
of vice and degradation there wns an extraordinary refine- 
ment; the past eeemed gone, I have some cases especially 
in my mind at this moment I believe — indeed, I have no 
doubC — bhia was owing in poit^ at least, to the fact that 
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probably tliese poor people had nover resisted ; for thej had 
never had tha offer of the grace of t^e Sacraments, and 
with the first waking of conscience came the hleesmg of the 
knowledge of the Catholic Faith in its fulneaa. I should 
like to have taken some of those who criticiae any departure 
from rigid conformity to Prayer Book methods, to see what I 
Baw. Certainly uo good reaulte would jnatify anything that 
ia wrong, but I conceive that, so far m I could si^e, tbi^ 
methods of S, Agatha's were no greater a departure from 
Prayer Book waya than is used, I suppose, in the vast 
majority of parishes in England. 

"But I must not writ© more. I only hope that S. Agatha's 
may go on for the future upon the lines eo well and so 
piayerfully laid down. 

"Ever affectionately yours, 

"B. W* Matubim,*' 

Dr. linklater builfc a very fitting Mission Church ; 
it seated about five hundred people, and I found 
Celebrations on Sunday at seven and eight, morning 
and evening prayer, and a childicna service; and on 
week-days. Celebrations twice a week, and evensong 
every night. I felt that it would be wiser to leave 
the Sunday services unchanged for two years, supple- 
menting them if I aaw it waa needed. But the week- 
day services I took in hand very soon after I came. 
For my brother priests and for my workers, it waa 
very Boon necessary to have a daily Celebratioa, not 
only for the nourishment of our own souls, but to 
give U3 the opportunity of pleading that Sacrifice 
for the whole body of Christ's Church, and eBpeeially 
for the wants of our own district I say it with the 
fullest confidencej that this daily Celebration has been 
the chief strength of the parochial lifeu 
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m» aft the very ootoet^ we w«c mec by the 
o£ Uttfe rafaoQ fllmat duM *« --""^Tfc^ 
D bwB beans Uh ahibWetii vloBh 
loi^ltf or ociierwiM to thtt ChsK^ of »we**'Mi 
Ov wimIwh wrndA ic ftloMit fapcMWe for ns to 

llMt there we cfc m ch e i winch ({oaHfy for aajmg & 
faj anaagtag that three people will be 
for each puii»mg m the week, I can 
fam —'?'■"■ £hat are ao likely to injiiie 
Texj aoon one tad another beside the clergy 
apd b^pers began to drop izL Etimember^ the poor 
have no room where they can pmy idone. The ehurch 
beoomefl for them the customary piUt» iHieie ^ayer is 
to be made, except the very brief monung and evening 
prayer The Celebsationa, too^ were ofTered on the 
diiTerent mczmngi with difTereot intentions, Soldiers, 
sailors, and erosgrafits one monung, Penitentiary work 
another, and bo on. Often the silent tears trickling 
down a woman'a face would show yon she was praying 
for her own boy or her own girl To these poor feeble 
folk, with no power of prayer or concentration of 
mind, with but few words which they can nse, even in 
Iheir daily intercourse, the knowledge that their just 
saymg "Jack" or "Mary" as they knelc in sileace, 
was the truest intercesaion, gathering all the sighs and 
tears of their heart in union with that all-sufficient 
Sacrifice, which alone could bring joy and peace to 
Jack or Mary. I had a better right to know this, for 
often afl I went up into the vestry a name would be 
whispered in my ear, or a little piece of paper pressed 
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iota my hand. I think when I 5rst told this to 
Bishop Thorold, he feared it was a kind of supersti- 
tion, but when I could assure him that this grace of 
prayer gained before the BlGsaed Sacrament became 
the custom of the whole life, he no longer thought 
that w© were making a superatitioua use of it, or were 
training people to trust so in this great gift of God 
that they could not realise His presence elsewhere. 

Soon, too, we found it necessary to arrange a special 
place for communicaiita. We had been able from the 
first to exercise a great deal of discipline in the parish. 
Eemember the Church of England is the only religioua 
body which exercises no discipline about Holy Com- 
munion, Of course, a great deal can be said on the 
side of the liberty of the communicant, and hia being 
the best judge of his worthiness to receive But 
aurely something may be said on the other side, the 
duty of the priest to consider the Blessed Sacrament 
as a great trust. Practically I am sure it is a great 
hindrance to the authority of the Church among large 
numbers of people. Over and over again, in talking 
to earnest Nonconformists, they have expres.3ed to me 
their wonder and amazement that we, who profess to 
honour the Blessed Sacrament so much, should actually 
take no pains to see it is not profaned. Their admir- 
able system of letters of commendation at once puts 
the new-comer in eommuuication with their church 
authorities, and it enables those authorities to judge 
about the man's fitness for Communion. I received 
a curious letter bearing upon this from an eai'ncet 
Christian the other day* " When I was young and 
strong I devoted myself to organising in certain fi 
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©f phaAnthropy. T waa a ChurcbmaD, and I taught 
both in the Sunday Schools of Conformity and Koa- 
coTiformity* It will seem to you, perhaps, terribly lax, 
but I saw no valid reason vhy I should not coni- 
mnaicate in the chapel as well as regularly in my 
pamh church. Before I was allowed to attend Com* 
aiQTuon at the chapel, I had to undei^ a solemn 
probation. At the church no question of any kind 
was put to me, mj 6tne$s was entirely treated as 
either my own affair or a matter of indifference." At 
any rate, I am perfectly sure of this, that it would be 
&tal in a Mission district to oCTer the Sacraments 
freely without fencing them round with all possible 
dLscipline. 

There is another great inconvemence in not knowing 
the number of communicants; sometimes too many 
'fioets are consecrated, sometimes too few, I suppose 
that three week -day mornings out of the six we had 
no communicants. It seemed to me, therefore, a per- 
fectly profane thing to invite people to receive the 
Communion, to turn round and say " to them that 
come to receive the Holy Comraimion," wheu I knew 
no one waa coming, most solemn, nay, awful words, 
then to allow my minister to make confeasioa, 
perhaps the most grave and weighty possible in 
language, " in the name of all those who are minded 
to receive the Holy Communion," when he and I 
knew that no one was so minded, and^ still more 
profane, to pronounce an absolution over those who 
have made no confession, or if they hare» had no 
right to make that confeeeion. Thus one set of rubrics 
and prayers in the Prayer Book landed me on the 
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horns of a dilemma ; either I was eompelled to aay 
what I knew was a mockery, or to give up my daily 
celebration. Ninety-nine clergymea out of a hundred, 
finding another rubric as to giving notice of Com- 
muoion and another exhortation a difficulty, get rid of 
the difficulty by disregarding the rubric and by 
leaving the exhortation unsaid. Why shoidd I not do 
the same 7 

The same kind of difficulty had to ho faced with 
regard to the week-day evening service. It was 
wretchedly attended, and I do not wonder. We are 
told that in pre-Reformation times people came readily 
to the week-day offices. But what proof have we of 
this ? Was the daily office, of which out Matins and 
Evensong is a survival, ever frequented by the laity I 
Perhaps people wdl answer that there ia no obligation 
for the laity to go to church on a week-day, though 
the obligation has from the earliest days, I believe, 
been binding on the clei^y to say their offices. 
Therefore these offices were constructed for the use of 
the clergy. But in a Mission district, where tJie people 
are practically heathen, and where you have little 
chance of instmcting them except in church, the 
service of necessity must be such that they can join in 
it with edification. I believe you want two kinds of 
'W'orship — one very dignified and ornate, which enables 
them to realise that they are making an offering to the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, the other very simple and 
familiar, that they are talking to a loving Father Who 
knows all their needs and wants to help them. If you 
had the ornate worship alone, there would be a danger 
of mere ritualism. If you had the familiar worah**^ 
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alone, there might be a danger of wtiat some people 
seem to be so nnnaturaUj afraid of — too much 

familiarity. At any rate, saying Evensong every 
nightj you would certainly have neither of the dangers, 
but, on tbe other hand, you would have none of the 
edneational or heart'touching power. 

I am not venturing to make axiy suggestion about) 
churches except such as those in my own district. 
But when we Itad Bald evening prayer to empty 
beaches for a year, we thought the thing was hopeless. 
People would come to a prayer meeting in the Mission 
room, or in one of our own rooms, but they would not 
come to church, which was the very place where we 
wanted to get them. But directly we began a prayer 
meeting in church many people came, and God granted 
to us such visible proofs^ — His answer seen by all the 
people — that many times during the year, because we 
have continued the prayer meetings on Monday ever 
since, people would come with some special need, quite 
sure that, in some way or another, God would answer 
it* The Bishop of Guildford made it a strong point 
in hia endeavour to arrange matters with the Biahop 
of Winchester that we should give up this extempore 
prayer, but I would rather have left the Mission than 
done so. 

Then on Thursdays we began tbe Vespers of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This Bishop Harold Browne 
also objected to till he had read it, and then he said 
it was one of the moat beautiful and scriptural services 
he had ever seen, I expect a good deal of ecclesiastical 
troubles might be stopped if Bishops would see things 
before they condemned them. The same psalms being 
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always stmg in the Vespers, the antiphon drawing 
out, as it were, the sacranLental meaning of the psalm,, 
was a wonderful education; the cope, the acolytea, 
and the incense, added a great dignity, a dignity which,, 
at S. Agatha's, has never been stilted or unnatural; 
and the impress of this act of solemn worship upon 
many an ignorant heart left a true Bense of the dignity 
of worship and a glimpse of the supernatural Those 
who can read little, learn through ear and eye. These 
psalms, too, ha^e been a great heritage to many of 
our people. I have known many a pain-stricken one 
recite them over and over again, a grace which 
certainly would never have been gained by saying 
different psalms every evening. And no one who has 
ever seen them at S. Agatha's can douht the power 
of the Stations. As I sit thinking nowj I have not 
the courage to speak of them ; but Friday after Friday 
they were like a great sob going up from the heart 
ci this sinful place, to tell Jesus how sorry we were 
that we had been Hie very murderers, driving the 
thorns into Hia head^ and the nails into His handa 
and feet. The objection to Compline, that the congre- 
gation absolved the priest, was bo strangely ignorant, 
that the Bishop withdrew it at once. Thns our 
week-day services took their present form, which have 
continued the last eight yearSj with generally a httle 
sermon added. The common people always hear 
gladly. 

Very aeon the difficulty about the children pressed 
upon us. They certainly had no conception of 
reverence or of worship. After much pntyer and 
consideratioE, I detenained that the only sol m 
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waa to hare a Children's Masa I wonder if anj 
puish priest has ever been blessed witli such Sundays 
School teachera aa I have ; m^nj had taught for Dr. 
liuklater; and though I don't think they liked me 
at all at first — they thought I was veiy rough and 
severe — they loyally 8tuck to me. At first, when 
we spoke of the Children's Mass, many of them 
■eemed to object to it; but a year's hard work had 
well prepared the children for it I t^as permitted 
to use tho book in use at St Alban's, Holbom, and bo 
got nd of that awful difficulty of inattentive children, 
for in thifl book they are employed from the time 
they come into church till they go out, either listen- 
ing to the priest in those parts of the service which 
he says aloud, or, while he ia saying his private 
devotions, being led by some responsible person in 
their own. What wonderful aervicea these have been. 
How they have trained boya and giria naturally to 
come on to Communion, How they have impressed 
every child with the dignity and solemnity of worship 
How they have taught them to realise God and the 
supernatural. And almost all this is due to the 
devotion of the teachers. It ia invidious, perhaps, to 
mention names, but all the teachers will understand 
why dear Earratt'a name and Misa Damerum'a com© 
to my mind ; they stand as a kind of representativea 
of the rest And, if I might add one spacial parochial 
benefit^ the Children's Mass gave us the first idea 
of the congregation singing their own Mass, for the 
children had no choir, and yet they sang Creed, 
Gloria, Benedictas> Agnus, everything. 
This giving the children a service of their own 
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mercLfully got rid of them from Matins at 11 o'clock. 
Soon the older people, coming in at tlia end of the 
children's service, began to ask why they could not 
have the same kind of service. There were, however, 
two difSculties in the way» I felt bound to make no 
alteration in the morning and evening Berviceg on 
Sundays until I had been in th© parish for two years. 
What a blesaed probation this waa, for it gave us time 
to train choir, acolytes, and congregation. When I 
told the original choir that they would have to go oub 
of the chancelj which was very small and confined, and 
virtually sit in a comer, and that there would be a 
Celebration instead of Matins, they nearly all objected 
to the alteration. I am afraid I had tried them very 
much before ; I always have been very hard on choirs. 
I had made them give up singing Gregorians — ^I never 
yet heard congregational Gregorians, Then when 
Major Foote kindly joined the choir, when he waa 
stationed at Portsmouth, and tried to teach them 
proper time, etc, with one accord they suggested thati 
they could not learn bo sing right, and he musb 
accommodate his singing to theirs, I am afraid, as 
I have said, I was very hard on them, and not nearly 
patient enough. So we had to get a new choir ready 
when they would leave, train a set of acolytes, and 
teach the congregation. Nothing is more fatal than to 
introduce any change which people do not thoroughly 
understand. On Sunday nights, after Evensongs most 
of the congregation used to remain behind. I showed 
them all the vestments one by one, I made them follow 
in the Prayer Book every word of the service, I made 
them learn, to two easy settings of the Holy Cor*- 



manioo, all the parta tbej b^d to sing, and this withont 
any cboir. I alBo explained to tbetn all aboat the 
******* I waadb tboDi, either in towb^ or iodividiiallf , 
■tand ap and aiunw qneations to show that th^ 
modentood. At Srst, of coarse, they were shy, bat 
m&d Wniie, who. one might almost say, was dirinelj 
Inght io these things^ began hj answering, and the 
othera aooa followed We have zbeTer gireo up thia 
habit of catechising, and so every change in worship 
has been well understood bj the wbcde oongregation. 
Some of our first acoljtes have gone away from Porta- 
moulh, some have married and given their place to 
others, some, like dear Geoige Norton, are still upon 
the altar. Surely no place has ever been served like 
B. Agatha's. Their wonderful simplicity, their utter 
want of mannerism, not a ritualist amongst tbem alL 
From the Erst we had given out notice that no one 
could receive Communion at the children's service 
unless they had previously given in their names. 
This we had done in anticipation of the Sunday when 
Matins fihould be said at 9 o'clock^ and the Holy 
Kucharist become the central act of our worship. No 
one had given in their names on that lirst Sunday 
morning, so we did not expect any communicante. 
But, while the children's service was going on, three 
emartly-dressed ladies came in, and, not content to 
kneel like other people at the bottom of the church 
until that service was over, pushed their way up 
amongst the diildren^ whispering and looking about, to 
the utter amazement of the children, who judged from 
their teachers that it was utterly impossible that a 
grown-up person could behave badly in church. Seeing 
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them in the front pew before the service began at 11, 1 
ventured to ask them why they had come, and they said 
they had heard that this was such a curious church 
that they would like to see it, and that they were 
goiDg to receive the Holy Communian. I found that 
they had come from close to S, Jude's Church. I saw 
by their manners that our church would diBConcert 
them very much^ and certainly not help them in 
preparing for a good Communion, so I whispered to the 
verier to get a cab, and, aa soon as it came, I said, *' It 
will be much better for yon to make your Communions 
at S. Jude's, as you have not given me notice." So I 
walked down the church with them, put them into the 
cab, and paid the driver. Luckily this story got 
repeated, and that, together with the discomfort of the 
church, has largely kept sightseers away- Perhaps you 
will tliink I was very severe upon these ladies, but I 
am sure it was one of the most useful lessons I have 
ever given, both to them and to my people as well 
Nothing can be so bad as going to a church because 
we hear that the preaching or the service ia eurioua. 
One such person mais the whole atmosphere of 
religion, and, above all, I was anxious to keep Southsea 
people away, except those who worshipped with ua 
from conviction. 

Soon we added a dignity to the Evensong by vesting 
the of&ciant in a cope, and offering incense at the 
Magnificat. But I think I can say that there have 
been no changes in the services or ritual of S. 
Agatha's during the last eight years, except that we 
have added services for men and women alone, a 
eecond Celebration daily » and an extra one on the firflt 
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Sunday in the months and evening prayer dailj at 6.30; 
ao that when we went into crnr new church we had five 
services daily, eight services every Sunday, and tea on 
the first Sunday in the month. 

During the winter, too, late at night, so as to catch 
the impossibles, my dear friend Hobba, chief school- 
master on the Vernon, enabled us to give a m^c* 
lantern service, which was extremely valuable. 

Very lai^ely, too, we have been helped in all this by 
our blind organist, dear Eichard WhitLick. There is a 
wonderful tenderness in the sympathetic touch of a 
blind player, and he has given a note of refinement to 
the whole of our services, playing on the worst organ 
that ever was built, and yet bringing music out of 
it The services made a great demand upon him, 
because we req^uired him almost every night, and so 
it was very lucky for him that Mr. Attree, the organist 
of the Dockyard Chureh, relieved him on Thursday 
evenings, and at two of the Sunday services. We 
owe to Mr. Attree many of the beautiful photographs 
with which this book is illustrated. By the way, 
among the other things I have to pay, though I only 
had the use of it for six weeks, is £225 to Messrs. Hill 
for our new organ. Perhaps it is to our present choir 
that my greatest apolc^es are due, for they have quite 
willingly altogether effaced themselves, content merely 
to lead the congregation, and to have whatever music 
and hymns I thought best And yet we all felt that in 
moving into a new church the choir needed strengthen- 
ing, and so, when dear Mr. Eoe left us because his 
health had broken down, God sent the Eeverend 
Stanley Greaham, the exact man we needed. With 
the boys and the choirmen he really did woodere, and 
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only just another instance^ if we needed 
>w from September, 1885, till January, 1896, 
re never lacked either the persona or the 
which we needed. There were ninety-nine 
Lcant3 on our first Easter Sunday, and over 
idred on our last Easter Sunday. "In- 
Celebrationa, encourage no n- communicating 
lance, and you will lessen the nmnber of 
unicants" How often this is said. Let S. 
la'e answer IL "Teach too much about the 
^d Sacrament, give people an exaggerated belief 
G it, and you will train them to neglect other 
h services ; their objective worship will destroy 
subjective faith in God" Let S. Agatha's answer. 
v-e all these ornate services, inerease this ritualism^ 
■1 confession, and yon will alienate the lay people, 
drive worshippers away from their own church," 
S. Agatha's answer. For ten years we have 
^ht and encouraged non-communicatiDg attendance, 
communicants had outgrown our Mission Church, 
had taught practically nothing else hut that the 
ssed Sacrament is the revelation of ChriHt, Who is 
revelation of the Father. !N^ot only our Eucharists 
our other services were filled to overflowing, and 
;.h in Christ as a personal Saviour, and the Father aa 
sraonal Providence, had permeated the whole of our 
lbK For ten years we have taught confession, 
'd confessions openly in church, for eight years we 
'e had all these ritualistic services, and though five 
les the Bishop of the Diocese has seen fit to summon 
to his presence, and to remonstrate with ua upon 
me practice or doctrine, yet no single complaint baa 
^er been made by one person in our parish. 





XV. 






®ut /cetbo^ ot neifaton* 

OF course, the actual church services must, in 
every well-ordered pariah, be supplemented by a 
considerable amount of religious work outside the 
church, and our fii^t object being to make Communion 
B real bond of union between us all» we strove by 
Bible Classes, and by privatpe instruction, to either 
prepare for Confirmation, or, if people bad already 
been confirmed, to restore them to their privileges. I 
differ, I know, from many of my brethren about the 
age of Confirmation, Very seldom has anyone been 
presented at S, Agatha's under fourteen^ and I should 
think that more than half of those confirmed were 
over twenty, many of them much older. The pre- 
paration took about four months each year, the lady- 
workers taking the girls and young women, I the 
married women, and my assistant clergy sharing with 
me the boys and mem Classes had often to be held 
at half-paat nine, and even later, our younger people 
worked so late. It was possible to weed out a great 
many during the first two months, those who could 
but would not attend, and those who, though attending, 
showed by their manner that they had no real interest 
in it I am sure it was far better to repress rather 
than over-encourage, and if there was any grit or 
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desire, those who were refused were bound to offer 
theuiBelvea next year. It was of the utmost im- 
portance for their mates and companions not to 
make it too cheap. The individual work, if it was 
only ten minntea a week, was infinitely more precious 
than all claasee, and then there were the three final 
preparations in church, of which I have spoken before. 
We never made confession compidsory — I do not think 
that it would be honest in the Church of England to 
do so — and though instances occurred in which one 
was sorry one could not, and believed that it would 
have been greatly to the benefit of the candidate, yet 
on the other hand, one realised the great danger it 
would have been if it had been forced, and therefore 
not really natural On the whole, I am inclined to 
believe that the voluntary system in this, as in moat 
other things, is really the best. It is wonderful what 
experience these Confirmation seasons gave to us. 
Last night I was preaching at Kennington, and the 
pariah prieat told me, *'The people here say that you 
seem to know all about them and their lives." I am 
quite sure all this knowledge came from my Confirma- 
tioa work at Landport. There is a simplicity and 
naturalness in people without any veneer of society, so 
that, when they trust you, they will literally tell you 
anytliing about themselves, and very often those who, 
when they first came to us^ would have scoffed at the 
idea of making a confession, practicaUy made their 
confessions long before they formally did so. 

We had ten Confirmations during my time, and 580 
people were confirmed And here you wiH see that 
the great di£&eulty of a parish like ours, and one of its 
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S. Agatha's. If all the^ had stayed our Easter Com- 
munion would have been over eight hundred instead 
of five hundred. The following letter just received 
will show how a boy we prepared for Confirmatioii 
fulfilled his obligations : 

"Dear Father DoLLmo, *^Fibruarifl\th,, 1896. 

"After a very long silence, I again write tbeae few 
lines to yon, hoping to find yon in good health ; and also to 
let you know that I am atill alive aad well, and (thanka 
to yout kind teaching) I am living a aober and quiet liie^ 
and have done so since I came out here. But I should 
very much like to see you again, and also dear old 3. 
Agatha's* I am making Melhourne my home when I am 
on shore, and I attend Christ Chutch> South Yarra (Canon 
Tucker), Do you know him? Qe is a good man. I have 
quite loat eight of W I think that he must either be 

dead or gone home again. Th& times are getting better out 
here, as there are thousauda of people flocking to the West 
AtifltraKan gold-fields. But they die there by hundreda. 
I want to aak you one favour. I should like to have one of 
your cabinet photos like yon used to aeU at the shop. Do 
eend me one. So now I think I must draw to a close. 
With kind regards to all and best wishes, 

"1 remain, youta faithfully, 

"W. H. L ," 

And here is a letter about a boy whom we emigrated 
tliree years ago, about whom we were extremely 
doubtful, but who has done so well that he ia trying 
to emigrate hia family. 

"East Eioj Emigration ¥tjkd, 
"Dear Sir, ''Mar^ 26£4, 1398, 

"You will be glad to hear that I received the follow- 
ing report from our agent in Montreal with reference ^-t^ t^hii 
family ; — 
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***X went three timea to Bluebonneta to B«e Stigant before 
I met hint He nmrried & few months ago ; he and his wife 
e«e&i yeij happy and comfortable* He has only two fooms 
at present, bnt has lented a good houBe for the Ist May. Ha 
is quite confident he con procure work for Stevens and hia 
brcthere on arrivaL He aeema an Damest, steady fellow, and 
I think hi^ people will get along very well with him. They 
might come on the tot ship, atriving here about May Ist.' 

'^ I feel sure that you wlU be glad to hear this eatLsfactoty 
report of young Stigant 

"Yours truly, 

"Waltbb Baeeatt^* 



I do not Buppose that anyone considers that the 
Tractarian moyement, in its later developments, has 
been a pure gain to the Church of England. I can 
remember^ when I waa a lad^ a week's preparation for 
the montUy Commimion, in which all the family 
shared, the mentioning of it at daily family prayer, 
the putting off of engagements during the week^ the 
private talks both with my father and my mother, and 
thanksgiving at family prayer the night after. "We 
who talk so condescendingly of the past have very 
grievons need to sak ourselves whether, while religion 
has increased, piety has decreased; and whether the 
multiplication of weekly communicants really and truly 
means better CommunionB, and does not often mean a 
Communion without preparation before, and without 
thanksgiving after. God forbid I should say that this 
is the case, but we all know that every privilege 
entails an increased responsibility » and that the body 
\b in danger juat as much from over, as from under* 
nouriBhrneatj unless that nouriehinent be perfectly 
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assimilated to the whole system. At any rate, I 
endeavoured to keep this thought before me when 
planning our only parochial society, which we called 
OUT CommiinicantB' League, lb was nniquei at any 
rate, in one respect : it had no rules, I have 8o often- 
times found, in hearing confessions, how burdensotae 
the rule becomes even of saying a daily collect, and 
there is nothing more fatal to the progress of the soul, 
eapecially to the timid soul, than incurring unnecessary 
responsibihties. I believe that no member of the 
League ever passed a day without thinking of 
S* Agatha*3, and oftentimes among the ignorant, who 
have so little power of expressing themselves, thoughts 
are the beat prayers. But the League had four eugges- 
tiona: fiiat, to be present at Mass every Sunday; 
secondly, to prepare for Communion on the first 
Sunday in the month, if conscience taught, to go to 
confession, and, if posaible, making the Communion \ 
thirdly, to make it fasting, if possible ; fourthly, to 
contribute something to the expensee of the pariah 
every quarter, the sum being left wholly to the con- 
science of the contributor, [None of these rules were 
obligatory, but they were almost universally kept, 
except as regards making the Commumon, because 
some only came to Communion once in two months. 
In order that there might be no difficulty about the 
preparation, there were services on Mondays, for 
women alone, at 3 p.m. ; on Wednesdays, for lada, at 
9 p.m. ; on Thursdays, for girls, at 9 p.m. ; a general 
preparation of conecience, for women, at 8 p.m. an 
Fridays, for men at 8 p.m. on Saturdays; and I sab 
in church practically the whole of the last four days 
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of the week to heer oa8iffleaon& The prepaiBtiaii of 
wee Tef7 TRktiUe. I said aloud & com- 
Ibeo asked «i|^t or ten questionfl about 
it, miLkLng e little peoee after each queaticui; bejond 
geUtng dnmk, doing wroi^ aa thej call it> and gtealing, 
the poor have ▼ery Uttte knowledge of what eiii i^. 
Thia afBtem of exomlDation prepared many for their 
tot eoofenioii& The Lcngue has 441 members On 
the fiist SondajT in the month everjhodj givee their 
name as they come into chuich, and their Communions 
ere marked in a book. We are able thus to test their 
attendanoe, and also mark change of address, a very 
important matter in a migratory parish. The League 
waa Tesponsible, also» for the J>b,j of Perpetual Inter^ 
cession, of which I have spoken, and for a service for 
meo alona on Sunday afternoons. 

Once a year, in S* Agatha's week, we kept a great 
festival, when we all supped together, anyone sending 
what they liked in the way of food. Sometimes there 
was too much, though our appetites were generally 
good. Sometimes we bad not enough. But that waa 
all part of S. Agatha's systenL At these meetings the 
whole of the secrets of the parish for the coming year 
were diseloaed. How splendid our great gymnasium 
used to look, filled with tables covered with all kinds 
and sorts of things, the most curiouB puddings, the 
moat extraordinary cakes, in the funniest plates and 
disbea. Such an intense union and harmany amongst 
ua alL Even when I had to say, as I often had, hard, 
really hard, things, with what love, what tenderness, 
were they accepted, I, at any rate, shall never see 
the like again, for it is seldom granted twice to a man 
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in his life to be called to a work like this, for they 
were all, in the truest sense, my own children ; I had 
begotten them nearly aU in Jesus Christ, and they 
have proved their loyalty nofcj I thank God, to me, but 
to oar common Master. When I had to leave, all our 
farewells were said in church. During those last few 
days, when they saw us in the street, they went within 
doors themselves. And yet, with all that, not one was 
absent from their duty to the priest who came to take 
temporary charge, No single one said, " Because Mr, 
Dolling has left, I leave." They knew their duty was 
to Christ and His Church, not to me. And yet it was 
a very grievous trial to them, so grievous that, to many 
of them, it almost meant shipwreck. I think I am 
committing no breach of confidence if I let you read 
one or two of the letters which I received just after 
Heft 

"Dear FathkBj 

"I went to church on friday night no stations of 
the crose. I went on Sunday it looked nice to see the 
Bishop their for he looked like ns veiy much cut up. our 
text was Jesus weep and God shall wipe away all tears 
from every eye. it do not matter were we look weather 
up high or down low the very hricka seem to say you 
cannot do without him hut we are all going to he veiy 
good to this father hecauBe hs apeaks so good of you so you 
must make haste and get hetter. I hope Misses Dolling are 
better. " I remain yours truly." 

The Bishop referred to is the Bishop of South weU. 

"DfiAa Mr. Dollino, 

"You didn't come to see me before you went, and 
my heart was too full to come and see you. I have not 
been to Church yet, lot I have been very poorly, for thi* 
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job have pretty nigh broke me up ^together, after sitting 
nndar you for ten jeats, and nevec have be«n inside another 
church nor ch&pel since, and I hope the Biahop won^t 
close his ejes to go to sleep till he sends you back again, 
for I can't ale«p, and I don't see foT why he ehould, hut, 
plefta« God, I shall go up to Church in the week, and go to 
raoBiTa my Commnnion on Sunday the same as usual, but I 
dou^ know how I shall feel not to £66 you there, Bor 
MiM Dolling, nor nobody. Ton aw gone, but you will 
never be forgotten by me» Gits my love to Miss DoCing 
and Mias Blair and Miaa Geraldine and Miss Rowan, and if 
we do not meet in this world, I hope we shall in the next, 
whaiB there won't be no sorrow. «YouTa affectionately." 

The Bishop referred to is the BiBhop of Winchester. 

"Dear rev, farther^ the new priest that come is bo 
nice he do cfer up aome beautful piayers and speaks so 
nice to ua all but ther will never be on that will he nearest 
our hearts as you dear faither. O I bleea the day X 
anted St Agathas that wer I was first converted and O 
how your prayers have reached my heart I have cried 
may a time over them I have bleEsed you and I pi'aye 
for you and your dear sistei^ for they waa always good and 
kind to me a unworthy sinner but m^ dear Jesua will 
bless you all for what you have done for me for he knowed 
X was one of his lost eheep that was lost. my dear 
Jesus good to me a sinner to take me hack to his foild. I 
often think of the text the Bishop gave ua. Yea I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love therefore with loveing 
kindneea have I drawn thee and it is quite true for my 
dear Jeius how gently have he drawn me when I have 
been in any trouble I have heard wotds in my ear ask 
the Savour to healp you and he will carry you though, 
I never mean to neglect my dear Savour any more I 
will aUways blcsa him not only with my lips but with 
all my live, so no more till I have the pleasure of writing 
to you again. from your most humble servant'^ 
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The Bishop referred to is the Bishop o£ Guildford, 
who confirmed her. 

"DiAB Father 

"According to y©uT request I am sending a few 
wordflj they will be but few, I have not been to Church 
emce ThuiBdaj- Evening until the H eelebration this 
morning. It will, I knoWi greatly please you to hear that 
the Church waa quite full, mostly our own people, and 
it was a very nice service, *AUke, but, oh, how different.' 
How my heart ached to see another priest in your place, 
my heart and eyes were full^ hut I remembered that we had 
to trust, wait patiently for the answer to the loving prayer 
that was going up to God from every heart of your peoplet 
and, oh, we do hope and pray that the time will soon come 
when we shall have you all back again with us. We 
cannot let you stay away from St, Agatha^a, Our beat love 
and respects to you and all the deac ladies. Truating^ dear 
Father, you will remember ub in aU your prayers^ I lemaiii 
in all truth Eind loyaSty, 

" Your deeply grieving diUd in God." 

"Dkah Mb. DoLLiKO, 

**It seems like a dream to-day, mora than ever, to 
be at St. Agatha's, without our good Father Dolling and 
other dear faces, yet the fact remains but too true, and 
yet not without you in the truest sense^ for we met together 
in the Spirit this morning in the blessed Sacrament, and 
may our united prayers ascend to Almighty God to support 
you and yours and the whole of St. Agatha^s in this ouj; 
fiery teial and affliction, and that we may come forth 
purged and glonfied, and win the victory by His dear mercy. 
Hoping yours and dear one's health may be good, even 
after the difficult task of leave taking. We have already 
made the acquaintance of Kr, BuU, he is a very nice man 
indeed, be pre^hed a very appropriate eermon thia morning 

Q 
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from I Cor, iii. 13. I tliink wg had a goai number of 

commuiiieanU this morning at 7 o*dock, w» were about 
30 or 30j wiU, 1 bolieve, many more at 8, This evening^ 
iiiatc^ of the Misaion Service, all the communicants who 
cwi m\\ meet Mr. Bull in Churcli for further acquaintance. 
Kow, with ©ameet hope of seeing you back at Portsmouth 
M^ia vpry soon ia good health, and with prayers for your 
own Mid (loAT St. Agatha^s welfare, 

*' Belie Ye me yours veiy smcerely." 

" It m not an easy thing to be ofiT with the old lave 
b*fo»« you are on with the new. The new clergy are here, 
•ttd they appear to b« very earneet priests. Of course^ one 
cannot jmlge how thiuga wiU go along yet, but I hope for 
Uie beat. God never has deserted St Agatha'a^ and never 
will. Knowing you will have a great number of letters to 
tftdd, I will not bore you with a long one, 

** Yours very truly."* 

There was hardly a word of complaint out of four 
hundred letters, because they knew it would ves me; 
but everyone teatifled to the heartiness and affection 
with which they had met the tact and kindnesa and 
sympathy of Fr. Bull Perhaps I ought not to write 
all this, but I feel so proud of them, so thankful to 
God for them. You will forgive me inserting a letter 
which Fr. Bull wrote me after he left. 

*^BaDLET YiOAEAOE, ABINGI>Olf. 

"DaAB Fatheh Dollin<>j 

"I cannot leave the work at S> Agatha's without 
writing to tell you how deeply impressed I am by all that 
I have seen during my six weeks' charge, I came to the 
work with many nus^vings, ejcpecting to find your people 
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made sore and irritable by all the troubles which brought 
your ininistry at S» Agatha's to a close. But nothing could 
have been more beautiful than the patience with which they 
bore their sorrow, and the loyalty and courage with which 
ihey carried on the work of the pariah. 

"The points which made the profouBdest impression on 
me were, I think, these : 

" 1. First, the true depth and reality of their love for oiai 
dear Itedeemer. 1 dare not try to describe the manifestar 
tion of BO sacved a feeling, but it ie enough to say that it 
made itself felt in every detail of work and worship^ sancti- 
fyiog what is sometimes looked upon as eecular, inspiring 
every movement of ritual, and filling the outward forms of 
religion with a real outpouring of the heart. 

'*2. Then the very healthy type of devotion. It waa 
*JesUQ only' in every variety of service; no wandering 
from the narrow way of true devotion into the Bentimental 
bye-pathe of 'fancy' religion. 

"3. Real faith in the power of prayer. People at S. 
Agatha's had thoroughly realised that prayer has a great 
influence on the courae of events, and they ptayed with a 
teadinesa and fervour unknown in those places where the 
epirit of prayer has been strangled by ihe exclusive use of 
unvarying forms, I am sure that your people learned to 
pray ao well, chiefly in the training of those services supple- 
mentary to matins and evensong. 

" 4. The combination of discipline and mdependsnce. This 
was most etriking. Men of strong will and very decided 
character worked together in perfect harmony^ and carried 
on the work of the pariah with strength and vigour, becauae 
they recognisGd the diflference between liberty and licence 
and the duty of loyalty. I found the parish practically 
self-working. 

" 5. The happy relationship between priest and people. 
The people look on their priest as a father and a f>- 
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not merelj as a relieving officer to the parish. The account 
of your life and work among them, which, I believe, you 
are preparing, will explain how thia was accomplished. 
But it will be a joy to you to know that the lessons you 
taught are not forgotten, and that your people readily 
extend the same confidence and lore to any priest who 
bridge them the same faith and aacraments. This is only 
one of many signs which show that you won these souls 
to Christ, and not merely to yourself. 

" 6. I cannot conclude without bearing witness to a fact 
which forces itaelf constantly on the attention of anyone 
who has seen the inside of your work ; namelyj that your 
faithful teaching of the doctrine of the Church about the 
future life, and our duty to those who have been taken from 
ua for a time, is undoubtedly the secret of your work at 
S. Agatha'a. To quote only one of many pathetic letters 
I received, one man writee thua : ' Prayers for and with our 
dear ones in paradise is the only thing that has made life 
tolerable to me for the last twenty-six years.' I felt all the 
time that I only saw a part of that dear family which you 
have gathered together round their Father's tabkj and that 
by far the larger part of those who shared in our prayers 
and Sacri&ce were wanderers over asa and land in foreign 
countries, or sottLs at rest in paradise, 

"Forgive me if anything I have said may seem to he 
patronising. You know my only wish is to hear witness to 
the depth and soundness of your work, which has been so 
much misunderstood and miarepreaented. I will not dwell 
on the kind way in which you did your beat to make my 
work easy for me, nor on the wonderful love and patience 
with which your people welcomed me; it was aa over* 
whelming as it was undeserved. 

" I am, yours very faithfully, 

"Paul B. Buuu* 
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Many jounger clergy and people from a distancie^ 
wounded by the Bishop's action in insisting on a 
change in our services which had been in use for eight 
years, wrote to me about going to RomBj but no such 
word was even whispered in S. Agatha's. And this 
was not to be wondered at; for neither from me^ nor 
from my curates, nor from my helpers, had they ever 
learned anything distinctly Homan, unless reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament can be so called. We tried 
to make our religion manly, natural^ dignified^ and 
yet, in the truest sense, homely. Every word from the 
altar was spoken plainly^ so that everyone could hear 
it There were no concealments from the Bishop or 
anyone else. If there had been, I should be there 
still. 

Our one object was to translate into the new church 
all that there had been in the old. My first idea of 
the new church was that it should be built aa plainly 
aa possible. I, who had enffered so much from begging, 
deemed it wrong to add any further burden to myself. 
Besides, I felt I had already over-exhausted the 
generosity of my many friends. But then, God sent 
Mr. Ball^ the architect; and directly I talked to him 
I saw how wrong this intention had been. If there is 
one place which needs a magnifieent and impressive 
church, it is a slum- He had made a study of the 
church architecture which I liked best, and which I 
had learned to know in Northern Italy. Directly you 
enter the new S. Agatha's you realise it ii a temple of 
God — of God Eternal, of God Almighty; and, as it 
stands now, it has satisfied all my desires. Every act 
done at the altar can be seen through the whole cJ 
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eY&ry word Bpoken there, or from the pulpit, can be 
beeird. There is no use my trying to describe it ; I do 

not think even Mr, Euskin ever mad© us understand 
what a building is like. I think one of the reasons 
why the people at once felt at home in it was because 
they had been working for it so long* For two years 
Misa Wright had been directing a number of ladies 
in getting the vestments complete. It h almost 
iiQpoasible for me to eay what S. Agatha's owes to 
MisB Wright* Then the people themselves had bought 
a chalice and paten, a set of Stations which cost £140, 
all of the cassocks ; indeed, they had contributed over 
£330, all collected in small sums during the last three 
years. Winchester had done some special work for 
us, too. A little boy in Mr. Smith's house, who died 
some years ago, gave us our oak lectern, which cost 
£75* College, past and present, clothed with alabaster 
one of the pillars of the sanctuary. Three houses 
gave me nearly £60 for the oak panelling, on which 
the names from the old church are translated into the 
new. The great central pillar was clothed in alabaster 
and marble, and its capital carved in memory of one of 
my dear lads — a middy — who died of scarlet fever on 
board ship, and who had made his first Commimion in 
old S. Agatha's. One of the granite pillars was paid 
for, and its capital carved in memory of a brother and 
sister very dear to me, who died within a year of 
one another. There is still a debt of £230 on the 
ornamentation of the churah, part of it due to Messrs. 
Powell, who did the beautiful mosaic work in the 
Lady apae, and whom I am most anxious to pay off. 
It is wonderful how the magni£ceQce of this mosaic 
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|flf-^£100 to Mt: Ball, £1400 to Mr. 
light, aad £350 to the Bank^ vhich the3r have ad- 
vanced to me on Mr, Labi's accoant^ 

My own presaing need of discharging these debtji^ 
perhaps, has made me forget one special benefit of a 
church lite oura It practically admits of coatinuotijj 
ornamentation. We have built but the roughest of 
brick walls. And I feel that this is of InHnite un- 
portance, that each generation should be able to Buy, 
" my " church. That hideoua desire to get tiling 
finished is the secret of the shoddy, ugly churehui 
which disfigure Christianity, and having to pay nothiug 
for them is one of the greatest wrongs that cnii ho 'loixi 
to a congregation. These great wall-spucea of liuliim'' 
architecture are designed for the very purpose of beii»K 
the ignorant man's Bible, and the poor maa'a oppor* 
tunity of offering his mite to God; aud I have aol 
doubt that S. Agatha's people will, by d(<greea, orMt^i 
it^ what Mr* Knakia says S, Mark's is U> the Vant}lhirui! 
— " an open Bible/' which eveu the most Uttl^ru»d iui4' 
ignorant may easily read. 
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of WjUbamislB md mj own 
htt futhlfri me lo boild for the Chorch of 
I band him over • psiish with a oommani^ 
canU' roU of 441, so BBiled that lor ten je&rn there 
hai &^?er been & di^renee amoogst in» so full of zeal 
for Holj Beligioj] that thej hare created admiFatioa 
and wonder in the heart of that most experienced 
miaiioDer Father H&turinp and who welcomed^ without 
OM fhiglfi murmur, Father Bull, who took my placa, 
when the Bishop's demand for alteration in the 
Bervicea caused me to resign. Into the Bishop's hands, 
and the hands of my successor appointed hy Win- 
chester College, I place this great trust to which God 
nyi[iDirjt<id nio ten and a half years ago, and I pray 
(M that they may be able to administer it with greater 
tmlf Bclf-denial, and success than I have been able, 

I have taken it for granted that this book will 
gonornlly bo read by those who know S. Agatha's, and 
Uicroforo I have frequently spoken about persons and 
things witliout any introduction, knowing that these 
roadort would know whnt I meant; but for the sake 
uf oUiura who do not know me or the work, I should 
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like to make a few explanatiooa. In the first place 
" I " always stands for " we/' and " inj " always staods 
for " ours '* ; for I have had round me a body of the 
moat devoted helpers that parish priest ever had, not 
only my own jsiatere and the ladiee who lived with 
them, my fellow -clergy, and the laymen who lived 
with me, but the day-school and Sunday-school 
teachers, the district visitors, all who served in the 
church, either on the altar or in the choir^ my own 
personal clerks, the servants in my own and Miss 
DoUing*8 house, our shopwoman, and many more too 
numerous to mention^ Every parochial plan was well 
discussed by those who had to administer it- objec- 
tions were stated, differencee were heard, but when 
once we had arrived at what was deemed to be the 
right course, one mouth spoke the judgment — one 
brain, one hand, executed it There was no degra- 
dation of service, there was no unstinted labour^ there 
was no demand on heart and enthusiasm that I have 
ever asked and been refused by one of my workers. 
I could almost dare to use some of S. Paul's expres- 
sions with regard to the unselfish loyalty with which 
I have been supported; and I know the pariah felt 
that, whether it was they or I ; so we preached, and 
so they believed. Might I give two instances ? 

Ab I have said before, I am an unlearned man, 
unable to pass even my " little go " at Cambridge* 
When Charles Osborne came to me, I had no know- 
ledge of exact theology at all, except what I had been 
able to Bcrapo together during one year at Salisbury 
Theological College^ where the Rev. K B. Ottley was 
particularly kind and patient with me. But Osborne 
devoted an hour a day all the time he waa with me 
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to Utking tbeologj with ma Tbere k no method 
cif iBarning ao eaaj M the oonTers&tioiial method, 
espcciallj lach oonirenatiott « hia, and when tJia 
opportunilj came to me to occupy London pulpits, 
he pitpered the notes of maoj of my gennons, and 
looked tip the references ; and ever since be left me, 
though he DOW hits work almoet as time-exhauBtiog 
as my own, he haa never failed to send me at Lent, 
and at other timea when I needed them, courses of 
•enaons. I have often felt little better than a hum- 
bogp delivering sermoDA which are the fruit of his 
hmuL And when 1 left Portflmouth. my then secretary 
followed me to London, and has remained with me^ so 
as to prevent the compositors who set np this book 
committing suicide, or the world being scandalised 
with my bad spoiling. These are but two little 
instances of countless acts of love and devotion which 
it has been our extraordinary privilege for tha last ten 
years to enjoy; and when yon hear of trades* unions 
of curates and vicars, and of diflloyalty on the one 
aide, and hutniliatlons on the other, I should like you 
to realise that our work was successful becauae, though 
1 was the apparent doer of it, I merely represented a 
community bound together by the tenderest ties of 
mutaal service. People take a very exaggerated view 
of mission work. It is not only the pleasantesb and 
most rewarding, but it is really the easiest dona 
preaching about a great deal, and giving retreats and 
missiona, enables one to judge, I think, pretty fairly 
of the difficulties of other clergymen's work, and I am 
qviile sure that I am speaking only the literal truth 
when I say that I have never been in any parish 
where the work was as easy as in my own. Of course, 
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we added to ourselves many things ttat wer© not 
strictij parochial; and if the^ had not been b^un, 
and we had merelj^ stuck to working amongst oup 
own people, this truth would have been even more 
apparent. Faith in humanity is the foundation of 
all mission work, very easy to be attained in a Blum 
where, every single day, some eoul reveals to you 
progress; very difficult to attain in a pariah where 
your church is well filled by a respectable congre- 
gation. Then a greater elasticity of method is allowed, 
and it was just the attempt to check this that never 
could have occurred if Eishop Thorold had lived. And 
yet I think that if reasonable peoplcj unprejudiced and 
unbiassed^ would consider the Prayer Book, and the 
methods by which it has been interpreted for the last 
fifty years, they would be less anxious to desire to 
curtail thifl greater liberty of method. 

At best surely the Prayer Book is a compromise, for 
which, indeed, we may be most grateful to Almighty 
God, when we consider the character of those who con- 
structed it, and the Court pressure under which many 
of them were continually coerced. Eut surely a com- 
promise, fond as we are of them in England, is never 
a lasting arrangement. Fifty years ago people might 
eonseientioualy call our Liturgy incomparable, because, 
as a witty Irishman said, they had no others to com- 
pare it with. But nowj when the inexhaustible 
treasures of both East and West have been re- 
discovered by us, and when those Catholic doctrines, 
long hidden away in the hearts of a few learned 
clerics, were, by the Oxford movement, scattered 
broadcast over England, the method by which those 
doctrinea alone could be understanded of the people, 
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was by interpreting the Prayer Book according to 
Catholic ceremonial, and the progress which has been 
made in this interpretation is a fact that we, who see 
its effects, can hardly appreciate. Is it not true to say 
that fifty years ago almost every single Bishop on the 
English bench would have proclaimed the priest a 
traitor, and endeavoured to deprive him, for doctrinea 
that are taught^ and for ceremonies which are per- 
formed, in twenty-five per cent, of the churches in their 
dioceaes to-day ? Ecmember, the things which have 
btion condemned in S, Agatha's are done in a large 
number of churches in England. Earnest souls every- 
where are crying out for Masses to be said for their 
<loar dead. There is no service in the Prayer Book 
appointed for this purpoae. But the Catholic priesfr 
who understands and appreciates the piety of this 
desire, wlio believes himself that he has this treasure 
committed to him by God, will not surely be deemed 
disloyal to the Church of England if he ventures to 
nae ei ther the service i n the Prayer Book of 
Edward YL, which our own Prayer Book declares "doth 
not contain anything contrary to the Word of God, or 
to sound doctrine,'* or chooses from some ancient source 
a like office* It seems to me that this is a far more 
honest practice than to use in a forced sense the 
Commendatory Prayer from the Visitation of the Sick, 
the first prayer in the Burial Service, or the first Good 
Friday collect, the use w hieh my aucceaaor has 
adopted in deference, I suppose, to the Bishop's wish. 
1 know his great integrity of purpose, and hia utter 
honesty of mind, and, therefore, I am sure that he 
considers his method a more honest one than mine. 
But the chief thing which commended S. Agatha's to 




Bishop Thorold, to my numerous supporters, and to my 
poor people, was the plainness of speech and calling 
things by their names, which oftentimes superficial 
gazers may deem unwise, but which I have ever found 
to pay in the long run. But if it might be said that 
putting in a new prayer is disloyal, no one can say 
that leaving out a prayer, or disregarding a rubric ia 
disIoyaL I do not suppose that there is any church in 
England where every prayer is said, and every rubric 
obeyed; nay, the service would be hitolerable, im- 
possible, if it were so. People have, however^ a 
convenient way of saying, "This rubric is obsolete; 
that prayer may be lawfully left outj that exhortation 
never read," Who is the best judge of that? The 
pariah priest who has laboured ten years amongst his 
people^ and knows every one of them, and the Bishop 
who haa visited, loved, and blessed that work for four 
years, or the Bishop who has been in the diocese for 
three weeks? Two rubrics stand side by side in the 
Book of Common Prayer, One of thena as to having 
notice given of Communion I obeyed^ the other as to 
the number of communicants I disobeyed. Ninety- 
nine clergy out of a hundred disobey the one I obeyed, 
eighty obey the one that I diaobeyed. Let me 
illustrate, by my successor's action, the enormous 
difficulty of obeying both. He says, Tou must give 
notice if you are coming to the Holy Communion, and 
he has told the people that, unless notice is given so 
that he may know that there will be communicanta, 
the Children's Mass at 10, and the High Mass at 11, 
must be given up. The notice is to be given in on 
Saturday night. If two communicants give notice, or 
oncj or none, what would his action be? WouJfl hn 
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ehtuth and tell them that 
kind of service^ and thus 
IttUillil fiom being present at 
muKf qI them believe to be a 
or woold b0 get oertain people to 
Itor IQt and tlircs for 11 each Simdaj? — 
«m ttHir k^iilty Aal I. whom Uiej loved and 
aeirer bare dar»d to demand, for the 
ddldnK aa utter impossibility, 
Iha MMikl TMlnt teoi Swatfaaea a walk of a mile 
I a ftialf tbcra and baidc, antiailiiig most likely an 
•»d a Iinakd9««, lor the working man living 
•B Mi fkSkiamL ipumI ym* breakfast a common 
•iMrad by aU on Scndajr — I am not talking of 
Mm indR|hwa nan vlw aala Ida bxeakfaft, and Kes in 
bid 131 mm m Ivo {ua. — the bunBng upon him of 
• bwlaft. vhich «« ovmelTOB, vbo are often forced to 
Mflalallaaw^eHikRidlfaoatauL This line of thought 
■ ff tt ia JMI aa vdl t» tika daify Masaea m a place in 
«yA il waa vtterlf unpooBible* viUi all my workers 
iwuid HMb to Biaamfiartiara aix communioanta every day. 
I bava ventured to go into this question again at 
iMglh. baea i a wi I am aaxkMaa that the public should 
nn da rat a n d it It the Btsbops are going to make an 
attack all nxuid on benefiiaed as well as anbene^ced 
cSaqQr. on High. Low, and Broad equally, then I 
and my people would have no right to complain. But 
1 doubt very much whether the Church of England 
eould stand the strain of such an attack. If such an 
attack is to be made it must be uniform, and not 
aooording to the individual mind of the Bishop \ Bishop 
Perowae m^bt aacoeed Bishop King, Bishop Eyle 
nugbt aoooeed Bishop Templa And surely this danger 
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ought to be realised before fresh power is put into 
the Bishops' hands, Buch power as ia proposed in the 
recent Patronage Act, which would have meant in mj 
case that if I had been presented to a living, either in 
the diocese of Durham or of WorcesteXj I should not 
only have been refused by the EiBbop, but-^as I read 
the Act — my patron would have lost his nomination, 
and the prelate would have appointed his own nominee. 
Far more dangerous would it be, as a recent bill in 
Convocation proposed, to allow the Bishop to be sole 
judge of what nibriea are obsoletej and what must of 
necessity be observed. 

We are told that these are days when every Church 
Society is being starved, when the Bishops can neither 
get money nor men for their great overgrown dioceeea, 
and therefore that the masses are in a large extent lost 
to the Church of England. Here is a place where over 
£50,000 has been spent in ten years, only £760 of it 
coming from a Diocesan Fund, Here is a place where 
three clergy, and many earnest laymen and women, have 
been working at no cost to the official resources of the 
Church at all Here is a place where large numbers of 
the poorest and most ignorant have been instructed 
in the saving truths of Holy Beligioa Here is a place 
which tbe late Bishop of the diocese fostered with 
truest tenderness and care. I do not venture to ask 
the question which I was going to ask, but I leave it 
to the judgment of my readers to answer the question 
themselves. I know that one answer is conceivable. 
*'No work, no labour, no success is any excuse, when 
disobedience to the Prayer Book is practised alongside 
of it," But does anyone pretend to believe that thia 
is the consistent method of the Church of England ; or. 
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if it had been so for the last fifty years, would one 
6pa.rk of life have been left La her ? 

If this little book has interested you at all, I would 
earnestly ask you to help me to pay off my debt 
During the last three montha people have been very 
generous to me, and I have paid off £800. Thie leaves 
me fitill owing £2290. Many Winchester men are 
very anxious, I know, that the Wykehamist Committee 
should become responsible for this debt, and I shall be 
very grateful if they do, because that might enable me 
to raise from the bank the money that I require to 
"^v^j the buildera But even if they make themaelves 
rcsiponsible, I feel it to be my bounden duty to do 
I can to get this money together, for all the time 
thftt they are collecting it, they will be able to give 
my successor very little for his Mission work. I 
know that in many things he e^oela me, but I know 
that I am a better beggar than he is. He will require 
every penny that he can possibly scrape together^ and 
Bo I am most anxious to set all Wykehamical resources 
free, by paying off this sum a^ quickly as possible. 

Many people write and aak me. What are you going 
to do yourself? The answer to that rests in other 
hands than mine. When this debt is paid, if the 
Church of England offera me work, and I believe 
that it is God's intention that I should accept it, 
I will at once. In the meantime I am trying to 
learn a little lesson that one of my dearest children, 
a Jesuit priest, wrote down for me, " God allows you to 
build the fibre of your brain, the blood of your heart, 
into a temple for His glory, and then with one breath 
of His nostril o'ertums it, that He may see whether 
jQu will bear this also," 
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"17, CiARENCB Stbekt, Lasdpoet, 

*'SipUmher2Bth, 1695, 

"Ht Lom> BiaHOPj 

"We are taking possession of out new church, on 
October 27th. It practically is joined by the vestrifta to 
the old church, which waa liceuaed for celebrationa by 
Bishop Harold Bj^owne, and your prodec&Eeor did not think 
it would require a new licence. 

"As at [^efietit tho district is not a legal Parish, the 
question of coneecration do€e not atiee, 

" I am, your lordflhip'a obedient BArvant, 



"Dalmbnt ParKj Eoinbtjbgh, 

" ith October, 1895. 

"Dkab Mr DoLLiifO, 

**Tour letter of Sept. 28th Ime only now reached me 
in Scotland. ETerythicg has been upaet somewhat during 
our removal from one house to another. 

*' I am greatly interested to learn that you hopo to enter 
BO soon upon the use of the new church. I ahall ha 
anxious, so far as possible, to meet your wishes in erery 
way with regard to Licence. If you were told by Bishop 
Thorold that no fresh licence would be necessary, I have no 
doubt such ifi the case, but I ebould, myselfj have thought 
it would probably b« better that 4 new licence should ba 
given for the eaw bmldlng. This, however, we can talk 
ovef when wa meet, and I trust the meeting may take placa 
ere long, aa I am moet anxious to see something of your 
woikj upon the spot^ I have heard much of it^ and I 
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pray God to grant yon all gnicUtnce imd blessing among 
tK^ difficulties by whicb you are eurrotmded. 

"Bishop ThoroM's opinion that no fresh licence is r&- 
quired will^ at leaat^ justify you in going forward now with. 
all your arrangements, and if it turns out hereafter that it 
IB desirable to isfiue a fresh licence, there wiU, I imagine, be 
ao difficulty in doing bo* I hope to be at Famham ne^ 
week, and to enter ae speedily as possible upon diocesan 
work. I know I may rety upon your giving me the halp 
of your prayers, *(X am, yours very truly, 

"Randall Wintow." 

"17, CifARBxcB Stbket, LardporTj 
"Orfo&er7£A, 1895. 
"Mt Deab Lord Eibhop, 

" I am moBt grateful for your kind letter^ Bishop 
Thorold'a idea was that until the church was consecrated 
(that would be as soon as the parish woe created), the old 
licence would 8uffi<;e. But I quite feel that your lordship'a 
Tciflh ia most reasonable, and as soon as convenient to your- 
jBdf the required formalities could be performed, 

"We have never ceased to pray for your lordship since 
your election, and there are no priest oi people more 
desirous to welcome you. 

"The Bishop of Southwell, or the Bishop of Heading, 
will be with us at the opening, or during the octave. There 
is on© of my Boldicr children on furlough, who Eeeds to bo 
confirmed. Might he have your permission to do it ? 
" Yours very obediently, 

"E, E. DOLUNQ," 



I 



**FARrmAM Castlbj, Sttbret^ 

" lO^A October, 189B. 

"I thank you for your letter, I will consider th« 
question of licence. In the meantime, do not let the po«^ 
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ponement of a decision on that point interfere in any \i^j 
wiib jour plans and arrangements. 

" With regard to the confirmation of the lad you tefer to, 
I should be quite willing that the Bishop of Southwell or 
the Biehop of Reading ehonld confirm him if you think 
this deBirable^ and if auch Bishop ia willingi at your requegt, 

^^^^^ "I aix^ yoTiTs very truly, 

"RaEHJALL WiNTON," 



" Faenham, 

" llih Oaiober, 1395, 

"Dsjlb Mr, DoLLm<}, 

"I have considered the question of a licence for 
your new church, or rather, for you to minieter therein, 
and it seem^ clear that euch a licence ought to be i^ued, 
I have, therefore, asked the Bural Pean, in ordinary course^ 
to send me the usual report that he haa riaited the building, 
and that all is in due onier. 

**0f course, in strict accordance with rule, no service 
should take place in the building till the proper licence 
{after the Rural Dean*s letter) has been received by you. 

" But as I know you have been making arrangements for 
your opening services, and that it waa owing to the change 
of Bishopa that you did not sooner apply to me, I am quite 
wiDiiig that your arrange menta should be proceeded with, 
and you will, of course^ understand that, in the very im- 
probable event of any question arising as to the building or 
its due ' appointmenta,' I am not to he regarded as hereby 
prejudging such question. 

** I am sure it will be your wish that all should be in due 
order, and I pray that the bloasing of God may rest in rich 
iLeaaure on yon and on your work. 

"I am, yours very truly, 

"Eakcall WoToar 
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though the Bishop of Southampton le a Wykehamkt^ ^^d 
I should much like to have had him hare, 

"I do not like to intrude upoB your Lotdship at such 
great length, but I ahould not like jour Lord&hip to think 
that I am at all lacking in reapect to your person or to your 
great office Youra very obediently, 

I "R E. DoLLiNa" 

I " Fabitsam Castle, Subret, 

« Deae Ma DoiMHO, " 2""* ^*'' ^^^^- 

"I thank you for your letter, bu6 either you mustj 
I think, have miaunderstood ... or he must have mis- 
imderatood me. Perhaps both. 
I '^ I perfectly understand the position aa yon now explain 

' it, namely, that you are aimpty following out arrangements 

which were made in Biahop Thorold'a time, and which were 
such as you thought ho would desire. 

" Nothing could be further from my mind than to be 
'hurt' by anything that has phased. I have too much 
I respect for you and foe your work. I feel sure you have 

wished to do all that is right, and (as I said in a former 
letter) I am anxious not to disturb arrangementa which 
were made before I was responsible. 

'' I hear to^y from the Rural Dean that he has arranged 
with you to pay his visit next Wednesday, bo perhaps after 
all the new licence may reach you in time. 

^'' I pray that the blesaing and guidance of God may be 
given you in your difficult task, 
** I anij yours veiy truly, 
"Randall Wistos." 
^B "Farnbau Oabtlb^ Surrey, 

« Deae Mr. Doluno, " "** *^- "««*• 

"I have this morning received the Rural Dean'a 
report of hia visit yesterday to your new church* Whila 
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expreasiiig bla admiration of the builduigf he tetls me tlia 
fittings are not yet in niu^ though, they will for the moat 
part be ready by Saturday next> He cannot therefore report 
upon them in detail. But speaking generally, it is clear 
that the arFacgemenlB are in £0 forward a condition that, if 
no queetioQ of difficulty arose, a licence might bo aent to 
you forthwith, authorising you in the usual form to minister 
the officea of the Church therein. Of course, if it wero a 
question of now consecrating the church, and thereby giving 
legal authority to what stands thoreiuj I should require, aa 
always, a more detailed report when eveiything \b t'n siiu. 
But aa you do not aek for Consecration at preaent, legal 
questions in the technical eense do not arise in qiiite the 
iame manner. 

"There is, however, one important matter mentioned by 
the Rural Dean which I must at once bring before you. 
Canon Jacob eays : ' It Ie proposed to place a third altar in 
the middle of the South Aisle . * . and the albai ifi aTowedly 
to be used for Masses for the Dead, Mr^ Dolling said that 
Bidiop Thorold saw Uiis in the temporary church (there it 
was dm ply the second altar, corresponding to that in the 
east end of the south aisle of the new church), and 
intensely disliked it. Here, however, it asaumes a far 
greater prominence, for it is not the altar for ordinary daily 
use, aa in the temporary church, but simply to be used for 

L Masses for the Dead. Mr. Dolling lays the greatest stre^ 
on this/ 
^^Now here is a matter of supreme importance. I have 
no wish to prejudge any legal question which may ariae, 
and I am not aware whether any authoritative dedsion has 
been given in th.e Church Courts respecting the legality of a 
third altar in such a position in such a church. 
**But I should obviously be treating you unfairly, were I 
now to send you a licence virtually sanctioning such an 
arrangement as this^ and then, hereafter, when the tima 



cornea for consecrating the clinrclij and when your peopla 
have grown ua«d to the arrangement, to direct the removal 
of flo prom meat a feature on the ground that when duly 
submitted for the consideration of the Diocesan Court, it ia 
found to be illegah My belief is that, if the cireum stances 
are auch as Canon Jacob has de^ribed. it would be so 
declared, though m this I may, of course, he mistaken. 

**I do not know what saactiDn was originally obtained 
for tJie plans of your church. If plans distinctly esMbitiug 
this feature received Bishop Thorold's signature and sanction, 
I would ask yon to tell me so at once. In lack, however, 
of such informationj I must ask that the church be not 
publicly opened for Divine Service until a question so 
important as thiB has been submitted to the proper author- 
ities for decision, or until the altar in question haa been 
removed from the building. I think you must see that thia 
IS no matter of subordinate detail. Were it auch^ I should 
mot wish, in the very peculiar circmnstancea of thia case, to 
be over-particular at thia moment. But large principles are 
involved, and it would therefore be quite wrong to prejudge 
what may be the ultimate decision on so important a matter, 
by formally licensing you to minister in a building contain- 
ing thus prominently a feature upon which, if the Rural 
Dean correctly reports, you lay the greatest stress. 

*' I am exceedingly sorry to seem thus to interfere at the 
last moment with the arrangements you have made; but 
you are aware that this is not my fault, and I think I am 
only treating you with such faimeas ajid openness 09 I 
should wish myself to meet with in like cireumstances. 
Let me recoil to you briefly what has passed 

" On October Snd I received from you a letter telling me, 
for the first time, that you proposed taking possession of 
the new church on October 27th, and adding that Bishop 
Thorold did not think it would require a new licence. In 
my reply, while I sanctioned youi going forward with the 
arrangementa which had been already mode for the opening 
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Betvic^s, 1 said that I should myself hare thought it would 
probably be better that a new licence bLouM be given fof 
the new building. To this you quite assented, and I 
accordingly directed the Rural Dean to pay the usual 
proliminary viait. The first intimation I received from you 
that any dlflieult question would be likely to arise was in 
your letter of October 18th, in which you said : *I should 
certwnly never have asked Bishop Thorold to come to any 
other service at St Agatha^s (t.o., other than Confirmation), 
as I am sure it would have pained him very deeply/ I 
tnerely t^ts^ theae facts in order to remind you that I could 
not have written sooner on this subject. Had I had reason 
to suppose at an earlier date that there were likely to be 
diffioulties of this kind, I should have Eisked you to post^ 
^xine the opening services until the question of licence had 
been fkirther considered. 

" You are aware from my former letters how cordially 
I fijipreciate and value your vigorous work at Lsndport, and 
how anxious I am to promote and h@lp it in every legiti- 
mate way. I am most anxious not to make a fuse about 
trifles, and I desire to recogni&e to the full the due elasticity 
and variety desirable in the services of the Church, 
especially in such neighbourhoods as yours. You will 
never find me inclined to be needlessly rigid about com- 
parative trifleSp but a Blshop^s responsibility is so grave that 
when large questions arise he must of necessity act with 
tlie utmost care. 

"I trust that it may be possible for you so to modify the 
arrangements as to enable your proposed opening serricea to 
take place, postponing for the present the decision upon tJie 
particular point to which I have called attention. 

" If you desire to see me upon the subject, I shall be at 
your service here at any hour to-morrow, except 1.30 to 3, 
when 1 have another engagement. If you are coming, 



please telegraph to say so. j j^j^ 



yours very truly, 
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^Smee writing the above I hare thought it may be a 
convenience to you that I should send it to you by hand* 
My chaplain accordingly beats it." 

An interview tcfok place on October 26tli, (See 
p. 161) 

*'2^aiOtidba; 1306. 

"Dear Ma Douung, 

"I must aend a few lines to thank you for the 
honest and aimplo straightforwardneQs and frankness with 
which you this morning put before me your pofiition in 
tha question which has ariaeOf and for your ultimate 
acquiescence in the suggestion I made as to your proper 
course of procedure. 

** I pray God that to each of ua, in our respective 
positions of anxious and responsible work, may be given 
from on high that right judgment in all things for which 
we are accustomed to ask ; and whatever may ultimately 
be decided with respect to the particular poiut which is 
now under consideration, I feel aure we shall not lose or 
loose that bond of fellowship which unites in heart and 
spirit those who have in common the on© great aim of 
advancing to the beet of our power, and in accordance 
with what seems to us to he the due order of our Church 
of flnglandj the Kingdom of our Blessed Lord, 
** I am, with kindest regards, 
"Very truly yours, 

"Kandall WlKTON." 



"WiNOHEBTSB GOLLBOE MiSaiON, LaNDFORT, 

« Mt DJiAB Lobe Bishop, " ^^ ^^"^ "»'*• 

"I send you the statement I read out to my people, 
I have directed the architect to prepare you the plans. I 
shall be grateful if, when you receive them, yon will giTO 
me a date when I may expect your decision. 

*' I am, yours very obediently, 
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"A« oar nev chorcb pr&cticalljr jom^ on to the old 
ehuTch, the Ute Bi&hop cotiHidBred that no new licenca 
would be needed, Wben I comramdcated this fact to oar 
new Bishop, he desired that a new licence should be granted, 
and therefi>re sent the Boral Dean to report on the fabiift 
and om&mente of the church. 

'* Acting on his report, the Bishop feels that it is im- 
possible to grant Uiu licence until he haa consul ted 
atithoritiea as to the legalitj of the Thinl Altar, the one 
which you beautified in memory of Henry Rosa, and which 
used to stand in the old church with the Memoriala of 
the Bead around it He therefore wrote to me that the 
licence wotdd not be granted until the Altar was removed. 
My own feelings under the^ circumstances were that it 
would be better for ns to remain in the o!d churchy and 
not to open the new church. But when I saw the Bishop 
this momisig, he rery much disliked this idea, and sug- 
gested, as an alternative, that we should proceed with the 
opening, screening off the Altar and the Memorials of the 
Dead ; that the plans should be at once submitted to him, 
showing every detail; and that he should proceed after 
due time to deliver judgment; if he can liceuEe the Altar, 
I am to remove the screen ; if he cannot, I am at once to 
resign, so that a successor may be appointed who will 
remove the Altar and the Memorials." 



"Fahnham CastlBj Suekkt, 

"2eiA Octofter, IS 06. 

"Deab Mr. DoLtiJ^G, 

"I have just received your letter enclosing a copy 
of the intimation you read yesterday to your people, I 
feel sure it was not your wish to say anything which 
would convey a miefcaken impression of what has passed 
between us on the question at issue, but you have certainly 
done so, however \mantcntionally. 
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" Youf words, ^ The Bishop wrote to me that the Licence 
woold not be granted until the Altar waa removed/ are 
surely inconsLstent with the purport of the actual letter, 
in which I tfied to point out to you that the question 
was one which I ought not to prejudgflj and that it required 
time for consideration. 

"Again, I never, either in letter oif conversation, desired 
you to screen off the 'Memorials of the Dead.' If the 
temporary screening off of the eite intended for the pro- 
posed third altar necessarily involves this — which I did 
not understand — it is merely incidental, and your words 
would convey the wholly false impression that I had 
objected to the erection of 'Memoriala of the Dead.* I 
have not Been themj and I do not know their precise 
character, nor did I mention them in any way. 

" Most important of all^ year final sentence practically 
says that in the event of such a third altar being found to 
be inadniisaible, it is my wish that you should resign* 

"You will remember that on the contrary I expressed 
my great regret at hearing from you that such would in 
that event be your course of action, although you assured 
me that in any circumstances you had already settled to 
leave 3, Agatha^a a few months hence. My own wish 
would be Btrongly gainst your resignation* 

**I feel sure, aa I have said, that it was not your in- 
tention to mislead any who may have heard or read your 
words, and I do not doubt that you will desire at onca 
to set the matter right, by giving publicity to this letter 
or otherwise. 

"I am, dear Mr. Dolling, 

" Tours very truly, 
■Ekv, E, R. Dolltsq** 
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" WnrCHBSTBB COLLBGV MlBSION, LaNDPOET, 

"Mr BEAa Lord Bishop, 

*'I am very aoiry, indeed, if 1 have in any way 
miBf^pre^ented our cdnversation, but in youi letter to me 
of the 24th, you say : 

** * I must ask that the church be not publicly opened for 
Divine Service, until a question so iuiportant as this has 
been submitted to tha proper authonties for decifiioii, oi 
imtil the altar in question has been removed horn the 
building/ 

"You yourself told me, when I eaw you, that it would 
be a scimdal if the church was not opened, and^ therefore, 
surely it was only left to me by your letter of the 2ith, 
to create a scandal or to remove the altar. 

"Secondly, the memorials are practically a part of thd 
altar, as a frame is to the picturej and without these 
memorials, the altar would, I take it^ be unobjectionable, 
or rather, as I think you said yourself, the question 
ifl not the red-tape question whether there is to be a 
third altar, but whether it is to be an altar of this 
kind — i.e.j Dedicated to the Dead There will be the 
twelve Celebrations said at it every week, and only two 
of them will be said for the Dead* I certainly supposed 
that your injunction, therefore, referred to the character 
of the thing as a whole. 

"Thirdly, I certainly do not say that you would wish 
me to resign. What I do eay is, 'If he cannot license 
the altar, I am at once to resign, so that a successor 
may be appointed, who will remove the altar and the 
memorials.* This surely does not convey the meaning 
that you wish me to resign, but that the action which 
you quite conscientloualy may be compelled to take, may 
necessitate my resignation, which is quite a difi'erent thing* 
I believe that there is not a man in all the Diocese mora 
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anxious that I ahould rBmain tlmn you bib. I have written 
to the Portsmouth paper ivhich mentioued the fact. I 
enclose you the letter. 

'* Canon Jacot'e letter which I enclosoj and which plGaa© 
return, may enable the question to be decided in & mors 
satisfactory way than by your Lordship^s personal judgment 

"I hope that in a few wdeks th& fabric of the church 
will be free of debt. I hare built a PE^iaonage House, 
and I have £1100 in hand towards the endowment. K 
on these terms the district can be created into a parish, the 
question would then be one which could be decided by the 
highest eccleaiaatical legal aulhoritiefl, 

"I Bhould be very grateful for your Lotdehip's opmion on 
tma matter. " Ever your obedient servant, 

"R. R DOLLIKG." 



"FiRKHAK Castle, Surest, 

" 29th Ociober, 1395. 

" I thank you for your letter of yesterday. If » aa I 
suppoE^, the letter to the Evening News which you send me 
in manuscript has been published in that paper, it meets the 
chief objection I felt to the wording of the memorandum you 
sent me, and I am obliged to you for making the point clear 
to those who might have mieunderstood it If you are 
ea.tisfied^ I do not wish to dwell further npon the other 
points mentioned in my letter to you, although I still think 
your words would convey to most hearera or readers a 
different impression from that which you can yourself have 
intended. With regard to the euggeation, that an endeavour 
ahould now be made to have the district legally assigned, and 
the church duly consecrated as a parish church, I shoult? 
like a little time for consideration and consultation with 
oi-hera before giving yon definite advice. Tou will remember 
that the Diocese ia atill new to me, and that in a matter liki^ 
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^* I am miach pressed at prea^nt with work of every kind, 
tiut I will take care that there is no unnecessary delay» I 
should hope, in a fortnight's time at the latest, to be able to 
write to yon definitely. 

^' It is po^ihle I may wiah to see you again. May I ask 
yoTi to tell me whether any particular day in the week 
would be specially convenient or inconveniant to you for 
the journey to Famhaml 

"Nothing could, I think, be gained by my seeing the 
architect, aa the plans seem perfectly clear. 
" I am, yours "VSTy truly, 

"HAZfPALL WlNTaN," 



"Fabnkam Cabtle, Sdhket, 
**]lfAif<jMm*«r, 1895. 

"Deab Ma DoLtn^G, 

"Would it ettit you to call here next Satniday 
morning, November 16th+ or, if more convenient, to dinfl 
and sleep here on Priday night, the 15th, leaving as early 
as you like on Saturday morning t 

"I am anxious, if possible, not to postpone our interview 
beyond next week. Please let me know when I may 
expect you. " I a^^ yo^ra vety truly, 

-'Randall WtNTOir*" 

A prolonged interview took place on November 15th. 
(See p. 170.) 

"Clakekci Strkbt, Landport, 

■iBftJVOTmAffTp 1895. 
"Mr DKAB Lord Bibhop, 

"I am very grateful to you for your patience this 
afternoon. You will be glad to hear that I do not feel any 
the worse. It would be a great relief to me if your lord- 
ship could tell ma about the date when your lordahip is 
likely to deliver judgment. Of ccuree, we do not mean for 
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OQS moment to hasten yoti, but oui own miacU would be 
moftt at rMt if we knew about the dale. 

'' Mr. Gresham ilealrea to join with me in many thanks to 
Mt& Davidsoa f oi her great kindness. 

** Youia very obedieutlj, 



f 



" WlNOTTESTEn COLLEGS Ml38!OIf, LaNDPORT, 
*'Mt DUA LoED BlBBOP, 

" I send you oxir YDapem of the Eleased Sacrament, 
our Statione, our Masa for the Dead, and our children's Mass 
book, »nd the rules of our CommuQicanta' Society. Out 
coiiTersation of yesterday waa ao different from what I have 
had with Bishops in former days. They aeemed to desire 
to deal with thinga conc«»niing which complaint had been 
asade to them, and 90, when I had ventured on other details 
of crnr service here, they stopped me, as though to say^ 'That 
queation ia not before me, I do not deaire to know it.' It 
aeemed to me, yesterday, that your attitude was the very 
opposite of this. You wanted to know everything we do at 
S< Agatha\ and, therefore, praying over it all l&at nighty 
tnd thinking about it, I was very anxious to discover if I 
was perfectly honest and straightforward, and I think I was. 
But when I was leaving your room you said to me, ' Have 
you anything more to say 1 ^ I took that, at the momeut, to 
mean, *Is there any defence more that you would like to 
make concerning your doings T But, on thinking it over, 
it aeema to me it may have meant, 'Ate there any other 
services or practices that you ought to tell me about ? * If 
this ii your meaning, pray let me know, and I will send to 
you, in detail, everything else that we do. If, on the other 
hand, this thought of mine is over scrupulosity, please don't 
Miawer this letter. «* Your obedient servant, 

"E. R. Dom5a" 
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"Farkhau Castle, SuHUflr, 

" Deab Mr, DollikOi 

"I have not had a moment in which to reply to 
your lettar Teceived two daja ago. 

" Wlien I asked yon at our recent iDterview whether you 
had anything more to eay, I did not in the least mean to 
aak you for a detailed account of all the services you hold. 
Some day I should be interested to hear from you about 
everything, in order that I may thoroughly understand 
your position and teaching. But all I desired in our recent 
interview was to understand the present situation in all ita 
bcanngSj so that my decision may be based upon a really 
sufficient knowledge. 

*'I have been eo much pressed during this last week "by 
unexpected matters, including the illness and death of a 
dear friend, that I have been ceaaelesaly on the railway, and 
it has been impoesible for me to give to S. Agatha^s mattera 
the attention they deserve. Hence there may be a little 
delay in my eluding you the fomial letter I huva promised, 
1 can only say that I am doing my beat. 

*' I remain, yours very truly, 

'-EAJfDALL WiNTOW." 



'* 7th December, 1895, 
"Dear Mb. Bollinq, 

** I am now able to write to yon definitely upon the 
question which has arisen with regard to S, Agatha^a 
church, and as you may probably wish to xaake my letter 
public, it will be convenient that I ahould briefiy recall 
what has taken place. On October 3nd, a few days after I 
had become Bishop of Winchester, I heard from you that 
you had mode arrangements to open the new church for 
divine service on October 27th. With a view, therefore, t& 
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youi receiving the necessary licence, I directed Canon 
Jaeobj ^ KuTal DeaUj to pay tlie customary preliminary 
visit to the eiiurch, and to report to me whether all was in 
due order. On October 24th I received this report. He 
told me of the beauty and dignity of the building, and its 
general suitableness for divine Bervice in a great pariah. 
The fittings and ornaments were not yet in situ, and he was, 
therefore, nnable to report upon them in detail. But he 
directed my attention, aa in duty hound, to the structural 
arrangements for Holy Communion. These, as ahown in 
hia reportj and in hia subsequent explanations to me with 
appended plans, are aa follows : One large Holy Table or 
Altar in the ustial position in the centre of the east end of 
the church ; a second (for loss largely attended services) at 
the east end of the south aisle ; and a third in the south 
aide, placed against the side wall of the church. It is 
bUo your wish to place a fourth in youi Eapti&tery at the 
west end of the north aidci but that question is not at 
present before ua, 

*' When Canon Jacob paid his official visit to the church, 
the pj^o posed third altar had not yet been erected; and 
after full correspondence and conversation between yourself 
and me \ipon the subject, it was decided that the opening 
services should be held in accordance with the arrangements 
you had already made before I became Bishop, but that the 
site of the proposed third altar should be temporarily 
curtained off, and ita erection at the least postponed, so 
that I should have time before issuing formal licence for 
the conduct of divine service in the building, to consider 
the arrangements proposed. You urged me to give you an 
answer as speedily as possible, as in the event of my b«ing 
unable to sanctioit the pcQpoaed arrangements jou would 
feel it necessaiy to withdraw immediately from S. Agatha*s, 
instead of remaining until Easter next^ when you proposed 
in any case to resign. 
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"Aj9 it is not proposed that tho church ahould be 
consecrated at proBeat, tho question raised doeis not, and^ 
Indeed, cannot, now come formally before tho Diocesan 
Court. Pending consecration, it rests with the Bishop to 
grant or withhold at his discretion the neceaaapy licence for 
the conduct of divine set vice in the new building. la 
order, therefore, to underat;and in all ita bearings Uie 
question^ to which you attach so much importance, I have, 
in addition to our corr esponden ce, had two p rolonged 
interviews with you • and I am anxious again to express to 
you my appreciation of the honest and etraightforward 
readinesa you have throughoufc shown to give me all 
posfiible information as to your usagea and the opinions on 
which they are baaed. In a matter of this kind, whece we 
have but one ohjeot — namely, to arrive at a right conclusion 
in acoordance with the doctrines and laws of the Church of 
England — it is of paramount importance that there should 
be no concealment or reserve in setting the facts before the 
Bishop, on whom lies the grave responsibility of decision, 

'• I am cordially grateful to you, thereforej for freeing me 
from any difficulty of that sort. After deliberately weighing 
all that you have put before me, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I should act wrongly were I, on my personal 
authority, now to eanction the erection and use of the 
proposed third altar in the situation and for the purposes 
you have described to me. When the church is consecrated 
it would, of course^ he possible for you, or your aucceasor, 
to apply to the Diocesan Court for a faculty for the erection 
of euch a third altar; and, were the faculty refused, you 
would have the opportunity — which you tell me you desire 
— of bringing the question, before the higher Courta oa 
appeal from the decision of the Chancellor. 

" In the meantime, ae I have fully explained to you in 
i^nversation, I cannot, in exercising my discretiou upon a 
proposition so unusual, regard the question as merely thfl 
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technioa] one< — may there be three altars or hxAj tables !a 
one Qhorcht 

"It ia easy to csonceive a church or cathedral of sueh 
duneBBtons or confitructioui us to render it deairabLe to 
extend yet further th© ptmeiple upon which a second altar 
or ho3y table has been sanctioned in many of our churches 
for more convenient nae when the number of communicants 
ia small ; and, whatever might be the legal decision on socb 
& point, no question of doctrine or principle need thereby 
be raised. But such i& not the case at S. Agatha's. You 
do not ask for my eanction of the third altar on grounda 
of convenience (in the ordinary Benae of the word) ; and, 
indeed^ it \& obvioua that in that respect it would h&re no 
advantage over the second, or subsidiary^ altar, to which 
I have raised no objection. You have explained to me 
that your wish for the addition rests, in the main, on quite 
diSeient grounda. The altar in question is intended to 
have special association with a deceased friend, whoae 
memoiy ia rightly cherished in the paiiaL 

*' You desire that it should be surrounded with memoriala 
of the dead, and that its special, though not exclusive, use 
fihould be for the celebration of what you describe &a * Mass 
for the Dead.' 

**1 endeavoured, in our recent convei^tion, to ascertain 
exactly what you mean by this tenti, and you explained 
candidly and clearly what it is that you believe and teach. 
You regard the Celebration of Holy Communion ' for the 
iead ' Bd having the effect [you add, ' we know not how"] 
of shortening the period during which the souls of the faith- 
ful departed are in a state of 'purgation' or 'prepomtion/ 
and of hastening their admission to the Beatific state, 

"KoWp I have no wish to dictate to you, or to dogmatiBe, 
upon the myaterious and difficult question of what is known 
as 'prayer for tho dead' — a term obviously capable of a 
great variety of meaning, ranging from the words we u^ in 
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the Prajer for the Church Milit&iit to doctrlnee of quite 
another sort. The whole subject ia of great importaiiGej and 
I will gladly diecuss it with you hereafter j but, whatever 
liberty of private opinion and individual devotion may be 
penaissible, I have no hesitation in eaying that I should 
depart both from the spirit and the letter of our Church's 
formularies were I definitely to Banction the addition of a 
third altar to S. Agatha's with the knowledge that one 
main purpose of its erection ia that it should bo a centre 
for Bervicea and teaching of the character above described. 

"I myself believe your teaching on this subject to be 
contrariant to some of the distinctive principles of the 
Church of England, and I am bound to add further that 
I am unabls to reconcile your usages in celebrating the 
Holy Communioa with the specific directions in the Book 
of Common Prayer, which both you and I have solemuly 
pledged ouraelvea to follow. You tell toe, for example, 
that in S. Agatha's Church, where you have about twenty 
celebrations of the Holy Communion every week, more 
than half the celebrations on week-days, 'perhaps eight 
out of fifteen,' are in ordinary circumstances without 
communicants. You have so arranged that the celebrant 
shaU know beforehand if any desire to communicate, and, 
if not, the celebrant omits the Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution from the Service* 

" On week-daysj unless they are festivals, the CrBed and 
the Gloria in Excelns are always omitted. 

"It ia impossible for me to disregard these facts in 
coming to a decision as to what I ought, at this juncture, 
to do» You have, as it seems to mSj dealt practically at 
your will with our Church's Eules, 

"I do notj for a moment, doubt that your motive is a 
gc»od one. Your aervices are those which, in your individual 
opinion, are best calculated to lead your people into a 
knowledge of what you believe to be the truth. 
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"But UiB Church of England doea not allow ofl thus to 
deal at our will with the Book of Common Prayer, and 
in the ©rent of yonr deciding to remain at S, Agatha's, 
I must carefnUj discuss Trith you what modifications are 
required in order to bring your aeryices into harmooy with 
the Prayer Book, 

**I need not repeat to you Trhat I have so oftGn eaid aa 
to my senae of the value of your devoted work in the 
midat of B]>ecial difficulties. Many of your diatinctive 
Church Servicer seem to ma to have a special value, aa 
bringing home to the minda of unlearned people, by the 
use of aimiveisaTiea and memorials and otherwise, the litikji 
which bind ng to the world unseen^ 

"These axe, I believe^ compatible with perfect loyalty ta 
the Book of Common Prayer, 

*'I eameatly trust you may not think it necessary to 
sever yourself at present from a parish in which God haa 
signally blessed your ener^, your Bclf-devotion, and your 
enthusiasm j and you may roly upon my constant endeavour 
to help and further your work in every legitimate way, 
"1 am, my dear Mr* Dolling, 
" Yours very truly, 

''Eandali* Wiktoh." 

"Winchester Collegb Mission, 

"LandpgrTj Pobtsmouth, 

"My dear Lord Bishop, «9iAr«™t«-, 1895, 

" I have to-day sent to Dr. Fearon my resignation. 

I think your account of our interviewa is quite correct, 

escept in one detail, I did not intend to say that I did not 

know how the Service of the Holy Communion affected the 

Btate of the dead. There is, howevePj one practical question. 

"I must conduct the Serviee-s as I have for the last ten 

years. Do you wiah me and my staff to go away at once, 

or to wait until Dr* Fearon has appointed my succeg^il 
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I am ready to follow either coiirae; only for fear of 
miatakes arisingj I should like to say that as long as I 
am ill charge the Sunday and daily eer vices reinain thd 
aame, I am, your lordehip's obedient servantj 

"Fabnham Cabtlb, Surbht, 
"BjcaB M^ BOLIINQ, n0^i)e«miff, 1B96. 

"I am exceedingly sony to learn that yon feel it 
to be your duty to leave St. Agatha's forthwith, but, of 
course, I recognise that yonr deciaion ia perfectly consistent 
wifch what you eaid to me at onr first interview. 

'*With regard to your question. What ia to be doiie as to 
the services until your resignation takes effect, I have no 
ftort of wish to press unfairly upon you, and I think it 
would be a grave misfortune were St Agatha's Church to 
b« closed pending the appointment of your sueces^or. 

^'I think that uutQ that appointment is made you had 
better continue to officiate This will, I hope, be in accord- 
ance both with your own wish and with the wish of your 
people ; and, though I must not he supposed to be giving 
formal sanction to the teaching or usages to which I have 
called your attention, &nd miist adhere to my deciaion 
respecting the third altar, I am far from wiahing to tatiBa 
unnecessary difficulty in any way. Should anything le^d 
you to modify your decision, and to desire to remain at 
St Agatlia's, it will be a pleasure to me to hear from you 
to that effect, I am glad that I succeeded in my endeavour 
to represent fairly what yon told me at our interviewa, Tha 
particular words to which alone you take exception in my 
account, are contained in the memorandum I made at the 
moment^ and read to you for your approvaL But the point 
ia comparatively unimportant, and, of course, I accept the 
correction you desire to make. 

" I am, youra very truly, 

"Eandall Wintoh." 
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« \Vh i>*»-ff»&#r, 1895. 
"Bfar Lord Bishop, 

** Toil will not blame me if I eaj that your letter 
amazes me. If my teaching is eo contrary to the mind of 
the ChiitcK of Eiiglaod that it nec&B&itates a step so dia- 
astrouB as the disruption of a work like this, I cannot 
imagine how you can allow rae to remain here one singlo 
day. 

^' I wantf therefore, to make it clearly nnderstood that I 
have unBcreened the altar^ and am using it, and that I shall 
conduct the aarvices exactly as I have conducted them for 
the last eight years. I know joti will nnderatand that I do 
not say thia in any spirit of bravado^ hut I desire, above all 
thingB, to be perfectly plain with you. Haying said thia, I 
am content to stay her© for a short time, but there are two 
reasons that urge me to request you to fix a date not later 
than January lOth — (I) The Mission expenses are nearly 
XlOO per month, and I am ajready very much overpresaed 
with debts \ in fact^ winding up all the different charities 
and other expenses here, and repairing the parsonage and 
other property I have bought, and the paying for the church, 
will, I think, nece^itate my begging £1500 before I leave, 
perhaps even more, and youi action wiU very likely dry up 
Bome of our sources of charity. (2) I have to consider my 
own and my sister's health. I doubt if your lordship 
could imagine what it is to be here. It is almost impossible 
for us to go out of doore \ the tears and lamentations of our 
poor people are more than we can bear for any length of 
time, I write this all with more conddence because your 
latter of to-day confirms my own remembrance of our inter- 
views when I assured you I should have to leave^ and, 
therefore, I am asBuied you have already considered fcho 
difficult question of a fluceesaoT, 

" I am, youi lordehip's obedient servant, 

"E. K Dolling." 
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"DBLiR Ma DoLLiNa, 

** Owing to ceaseless pressure of ottisr work I h&ya 
not, since your letter readied me yesteniay, had a free 
moment for writiBg to you. 

**I can only repeat that I have no sort of wiah to 
expedite the reaignation on which you have, to my great 
regret, and in epite of my remonstmnce, decided. 

**I cannot easily reconcile your action in * unscreening ' 
the third altar with what you said to me on our first 
inter vie Wi but in present circumstancea I say no more upon 
that, and I am anxious to make every allowance for your 
acts and words at a time of such stress and strain, 

**I have just read in the Tiftiu what you are reported to 
have said at a meeting last night. I can hardly douht that 
the report must be itmcctirate, You could not, I feel sure, 
have represented me, after all that has passed^ as thinking 
it 'necessary that disruption should take place/ oi aa 
harassing yon with minute Insietence on matters of mere 
ruhrieai detail A grave queation of Church order has 
come formally before me for decision aa Biahop of the 
Biocesev With anxious care, and with an earnest wish 
to consider your difficulties, I have decided in accordance 
with what seems to be my duty, and thereupon, to my 
great regret, yon have resigned at once, instead of waiting 
until the time you have publicly announced. I can 
scarcely conceive that anyone who studies our Ordinal, and 
realises a Bishop's obligations and responsibilities, could 
wish me to have acted otherwise than I have. 

" I must in all kindnesa remonstrate against your represent- 
ing yOUi resignBition^^ven at a tiixie oi eEcitemeni — as though 
It were my act rather than your own. Few things in my life 
have caused me more sorrow and andety than this. 
^^With regard to the date when you cease to o£^oiate 
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ai Si AgathA's; the appomtxnent of /oar s^xsceaBor leeft^ 
u joa know, with others, and not with me. 

*' I eam^tly trust that if you pezslst in your Tesignation 
yon will consider the difficulties of the Mission DiGtrict^ 
or Pariah, and of those with whom the appointment rest^ 
and will do what yon can to meet, or to relieve them, 
" I am, yours very truly, 



"WufOESTEB COLLBQS Ml3SI02r, LANDPOEtf 

**My dear Lobd Eiseop, 

" I cannot quite undetstand what you mean by ^ in 
Bpite of my remon&trauoe you are reeigning/ 

"Under your two predecessors we conducted Bervico 
exactly aa we desire to do in our new church. The little 
altar is the same, the memorials are the fiame^ except that 
they are put on better materials. Bot no single act do we 
desire to perform, no single word to say, that was not done 
and said in old S. Agatba^s. That ia, aa far as I can judge, 
if your predecessor had been here, we should not have 
gone away> 

"Ha objected personally to the little altaf^ but not 
officially* The people here feel this so strongly that they 
want to lock up the new church «Qd return to the old. 
Theiefore it is surely through your action — unwilling 
action, I am sure — that I must either alter things or go 
away, Ib there any other alternative f I cannot alter 
things, because I should be declaring to my own people 
that d(>ctrines which have been tau^t among them for 
^e l&st eight years I could conscientioufliy change at your 
bidding. 

"I quite recognise your difficulty in the matter, and I 
hope that you will, in the enclosed paper, from which 
report that in the TitMM is condensed, read what I say 
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about yomr action* It is jo^t condemnation of my teach- 
ings^ whiali yon deem eo erroneona and contrary to the 
forma of the Ckurch of England, that necessitates the 
disruption. 

'*Dr. Fearon has already consiilted with youjr Lordship 
about my siicceeaor; and has already, with your consent, 
offered the post to another man. So thete is no difficulty 
about my going. Indeed he thinks the d^te — January 10 
— reasonable. I have told him that I ahall be delighted 
to show the new Priest the details of the work here, and 
introduce him to the church workers, etc. ; and I have 
Bent him a few statistics abont the parish, copies of which 
I send to your JjOrdahip, and X am sure they will interest 
^ou. I anif 

" Tour Lordship's obedient servant, 

"R. R BOLLINO." 



*'Faenham Cabtlb, Subrbt, 

" 17ih Deeeinber, IS9^, 

"Bbae Me. Dolling, 

" I thank you for your letter of the 14th. It followed 
me to Bournemouth, where I was busy all day yesterday. 
Hence the delay in my reply. The cutting you kindly sent 
me shows that, as I supposed, the summaTj published in the 
London papers failed, perhaps necessarily, to represent quite 
fairly what you redly said j and I thank you for the tone of 
many parts of your speech, and foir the statiatics you have 
enclosed- 

" Pardon me if I say that it still seems to me to be true 
that * you are resigning in spite of my remonstrance.* When, 
at our first interview, you told me of your intention, I 
deprecated it, and I do so etill. Elementary principle* of 
Church order seem to me to suggest a different conrso as at 
least possible^ but I realise that yon have made ap your 
mindj and that it ia uselesa to press you further. 
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*• With regard to your referenco to my predecessors m thd 
Bee, you tamnot, I think, sTippoae that if the question which 
came formally before me bad coma formally before either 
Bishop ThoToId or Bishop Harold Browne^ the ultimate 
deciaioa would have been a different one, 
'* I am, yours very truly, 

"EaITOALL WlSTOK." 



" WlE?0&SBT3EB GoLLEOE MlBSION, LaNDPOBT, 
*• 17IA J?Msmfor, 1895. 
"Ml »BAH Lord Bishop, 

"The question would not have come before Dr. 
Thorold oG^ciaUy. Ho provided for that by not requiring a 
now licence. 

"From memory I cannot apeak with much authority of 
Bishop Harold Browne's attitude towarda us^ except that 
several times different Protestant Societies complained to 
him about uu ; and though, as far as I remember, he wrote 
letters showing that he personally did aot approve of our 
methods, he aever publicly or officially condemned them. 

" But about Dr. Thorold I can speak with assurance, 
DirecUy he was designated by the Crown for the Bishopric, 
he asked me to stay with him in London, and we had two 
very long conversations about our work here ; and I quite 
w^ll remember bts saying to me, when I told him how many 
eelebratioas we had on Sundays and on weekniays, * Surely 
it IB not good for your people to go so often to Communion.' 
And when I explained to him that at some of the celebra- 
tions on Sundays, and ixissij on week-days^ there were no 
communicants, he turned round sharply, and said, 'Mr, 
Dolling, I do not like that at alL' 

*' After I had explained my difficultiea to hittij and the 
[MDwer that I believed these celebrations were to us and to 
my people, though I do not think he woa convinced by my 
A^ument, he made no further objection. 
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"The first time he stayed here to confirm he went with 
me to look over the church. He wad delighted with the 
tnemoriaU of the confirmed, &g. ^ but when he came to om 
little altar he said^ ' I think that ie the uglieet thing I ever 
eaw.' And when I ei plained to him more about celebrations 
lor the disparted and prayers for the dead, he said, ' I don't 
believe in it for a moment.* 

**VP'e talked over the point for a long time, hut T am 
poflitively sure that he never forbade me ; and when I 
showed him at Famham the plana of the new chnrch, 
after he had said, ' I &m so glad you are building a basilica/ 
though objecting to the baldacchino which was in tho 
picture, I enlarged upon my intention of making the church 
m beautiful aa I could by paintings, moeaicB^ &c. I said, 
'We are going to have nothing ugly or unworthy in it; even 
the little altar which you thought so ugly the people have 
collected money to beautify, in memory of Ross' — and I 
told him the stoiy. I think there were tears in hie eyes 
when I had finiehed, and I am qnite certain he said nothing, 

** Of couiae I hare written aU thie from memory, but 
I can give you an exact proof. Some years ^o he waa 
approached by the Protestant Alliance^ on the subject of 
a book which oui children used at their Celebration, and 
at his request, I withdrew it, and wrote a new book, which 
though he could not personally sanction, be permitted us to 
uae. In the enclosed copy you wiU find in pagea 25, 26, 
the words which the children use aloud directly after the 
Consecration, and especially on page 26, you will see the 
Memorial of the Dead, On pages 10-12 you will see 
what I teach about representing to the Eternal Father, 
both for the Living and the Bead, the Propitiatory Sacri^ce, 
which oui«Lord made once for all upon the Cross. 

"You will see, Ihsrefore, that he perfectly understood 
my attitude with regard to theee two queationa^ and my 
method of teaching them to my childreiL 
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"WlH CHESTER GoLLEGE MlBSIOI^, LaKUFOBT, 
" 20fA December, 18B5, 
"Mt dbae Lohd Bishop, 

"I cannot bear to close ttis corrGspondence without 
toying that if, "by any word of mine, I have spoken with 
disrespect either of you peraoaally, or of your high office, 
I beg you will pardon it, and believe that it was perfectly 
nnintentional. 

"We leave on the morning of January 11th, and I shall 
be here every day till then getting matters finally arranged. 

"I hardly like to EUggest to your li^rdship, becauaej of 
course, you know what is best j but I think it would 
materially help your guidance of thia most needy place, in 
the future, if you could spaie a few hours to see it before 
Igo- 

"Therd are matters about the church schoolsy which I 
won with great difficulty, which are especially pressing. 

"I would offer to come to Faniham, if you wowld receive 
me, but I do not think you would be able to judge unless 
jou came here. 

" I am, your Lordship'e obedient s^rvant^ 

"R. R. DoujNa" 



*'Frid(sy Nighty 20iA Ikccir\^er, 1896. 

**My ueab Mr* Dollino, 

"In the fitresa of Ember days, with an ordination 
pending to-morrow, and some thirty men in the houses I 
can but send you a single line to reply to your letter just 
received. Pray believe that nothing could be further from 
my thoughts than to find cause of offence in any word you 
have said during this time of extreme trial for both of ua. 
I have felt far too deeply for you to even think of auch 
trifles. I remember you many times daily in my prayers. 

"It can seldom, I hope, happen to anyone in a poaition 
of reeponsible authority In the Church to have to «"'^« » 
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logical accuracy iti setting forth the fact and doctrine of the 
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business life." — Publishers' Circular. 
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lltUe preface Father Ccug^c^'e pleadg for t>ie gciiEra] cbscnruice of the practice 
of daily spiritual reading. ' — Oxford CfironiciA. 
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page. While Twritteh by a mEinber df tb* Church of England, ?nd mtended 
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of the Christian Church. As regards printlA^, paper^ and binding, the pub- 
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